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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT THURSDAY DECEMBER 7 1967 


APPOINTMENTS : Lib™™ 


minis 


Ham ikon College 
Clinton, New York, U.S.A. 

{See Listener, December 2*1, 1959, p. 1 109, and 
TJi e Hfrht of Learning) 


Ref civ lice librarian with an academic background sought 
for American liberal arts college ( 1 200 eniollment ami 
library collection of 27(1,000 volumes), located 5 hours 
from New York City. Starting June I, 1968. 

For particulars airmail Walter Pilkinglon, 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, U.S.A. 


BANFF COUNTY COUNCIL 


APPOINT Ml: N r Ol- 

rnupin i.iiii'.mcian 
A ri'l II AITONS arc irulirJ Inini chut. 
Kli-il lililnrlaiis tin lilt l-usr III COUNTS 
I IIIIIAIlliSN ‘inlui, trail' A. nnj P. 
II. C ILI.J*5 It) tl.fr>5) nr li>r {iPl'llti'Jil» 
tiuldlnic ihf I'M. A A. mill I'. C -l> (tl,.l>n> 
pi 1 1 ,1,1(11 1,1 1 h pllt, I iilj Im qiollrtCJliun. 


i<> il^i 1,1 ih |iiit, inu im qiounc-itiun. 
;mJ rtpi'iiL'iiL'r I Inuring int.t,iiiii't)djll»ii 
niiill iltlr. SrpriiM-d n niuvnl rliHIIUI 


IJ- I "i',! ■.iirir.innimulc. I ln'-^ii) neck, 
r nr ihk-i fi. nlli Him, and ni'iilkallun 
li'nn, .n.il'jhk- iiom nnj rriui nnPK tu ihr 
<■1111111 clerk. I ULirili Hi. I Id I iifl5. FiunlT 

AIM II1II "t 2‘IIH l>Mieait»L t . I me? 


COUNTY BOROUGH Ob' 
BARNSLEY 

HhANl U UUHAKlAN 
AIM'LIC AflONS mr imtnu Hum Cli.ir- 
cert'il Uhrarliins (ui ihe atau puei tin 
vilm, tcnlr A P III. Cl, 2)0 lu Cl. 4.1 J 
Lin iinnnm. N.J.*" ctirdllliiu, ui svrilcu. 

Apjvlkuiiun, ui, inn d cells ai tiptntnrc. 
.Me. muuIIIKxIIuik lostlli.-r Mih the iconics 
■cl ico iclt-rrc, should timcIi ihr Itniumili 
I irimi inn. Hdon Siitci. Ustrrikj. ov inj 
ini, Dicvmivi. l , Jr,7 

llili lv j ilk'll Driulch I.Hcrur, mill illicit 

01 1 1.1HU1 v.iiki due la unrn April, irara. 

C. HALT . Town l leek. 


DEVON COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNT Y L ink All V 
SPNIOli ASMS I ANT 
, APPI.IC’AI IfiNS nit in-litrf from 
( Imm'itd r liv .ii Inn . i m the jii<t>, e 
PUS T .il ilit I li'cidqii.iiuis Llhruri 
S.tlnis within the Lli'uilmi 
Clrkdc 111.22(1 lie IJ.Ol.Si 

I It" i ill, miii hul li.im ihf C uni v 

I Ihrurl.m,. Ki.iltl I linin'. .M. rti< nnns, 
I- \rlfi 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

COUNTY LIIlKAKY 
APPLICATIONS nif In, I led from Char- 
Wind UhrirEun, tor die I'OM ol LIIIHA- 


KIAN-I N-LII AKlJf. CuiuliMiilni and 
Aitiiriuu scbllon Count) C'cniiwl Llb- 
rury. SnUt> within A P IV iKI.AU la 
E1.U65 per annum); In addition to his nt>r- 
mal duties Ihr kucccsslul cuDdldnle will Os 
concemrd with the chiageri'Ci la iom- 
pultr cQiukcRiilnH- Aprro-cd removal ti- 
pi-ruts pulil. Accoininaduilun muy at 
nvnlliihlt. 


HL’OUIHN i I- OH 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
ESTABLISHMENT 
WINFRITH. DORSET 


Applied l Ians aie intlird lot ine pa, I- 
tUin of Assistant LUvuilun ul Ihr 
hIkiyo Hsunhslimt'ni which Is sliupied 
in dk'llablful couninifdt bciwien 
BouriKitiduih and Wutmuuih 


lull details and application form, train 
h^i y till, h mrai flfllircr. Shine Hull. Urdluid. 
L loving dale IM/i UixemBcr. I«hi7. ___ 


Tlie luccmful vniidldara. man nr 
nomnii. ulll be ifn'orilhl,- iur die day 
lo ddi ope nil lull ol lire Kwdliiu 1(0 dm, 
Cutuk-jiilng und Onfuilny hcrliaim ol 


if* l.lhnii )■ whleli pM » .1 tk-nlr.i I role 
in ihr ttliftilfic und Ui.-linli.il lllc -if 
llw lisfani Ikhmcnl. The i.lilllcy 10 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITfEE 

COUNTV LIBRARY 
Rr- Alltel llacmcm 


comm un fc.ic uilh ack-nUrte unit In u 
ytirlviy ul dUkliitliK-k 1,01 iid IV a nkc- 
tnl UHCI. 


APPLICATIONS ore invlird (or the (ol- 
fov. ii ib urr.lv auihoilMd POST in ibe 
Cauniy 1 Itvuy Service : — 

A.P. 415. Cl. AM io. tlwA per annum. 


Appllrnnii sliauld he f-dlous nr 
AimcBici ul the Llhmn AwieIi- 
lion, bin hp ticck-piiihv Hlicmuiliu 
would he a fond U.C.I- Includliui 
Snknlltlc iuh]eclk ul " A " k»cl. 


A.P. 41 f. Cl. AM io Cl. MM P«c annum. 
Canmv RcforciKc (Unary. ntPUTX 

coUNrv HrpHtcrNCF iirkaiuan. 

Mult duilrs nre concerned with ihe 


JdllKI nsw Iiiw 11 

Relcrmct Llhninr In ihe new County Ollier 
hltlldln*. Rc:.,ouablr aniduni ai e-rpcil- 

-nrsaw-. ol Set, Ice. Sueceot- 
luL cjudldacr iub|M io medial rnumm- 

J, Jn' sppi0iCi raset the Coumy Connell 
mates a gram lomrds removal rxpeuo 
up 10 a minimum or ClOQ. 

Kurdwr driaill mny n* obinlned from 
Ihe County Uhrurlnn. Coumy OfDces. VVal. 
fan Sirtrt. Ailcfchur,. Burks. 

Appllcmloni (no lormsi u> ihe County 
( Ibruhun. Counlv Olliers. Walton Sleep. 
AvlnDmy. Bucks., io Dc received by it* 
2 1 si December. IW. 


Oroife und salurv will aepend an 
0BU. qiMliliCiilluili. end crcrit-nce. I'or 
nn Aulstuni I'tncrlnirnMI oniccr the 
ylaiiLna salary runiiki Irani C'.iS m 
nye 15 lu Ll.uai) an t 2n or t„cr 
und rises io u mnxlmum al SI. 1.15. 
An ILxneilnu'nuil Ollier i would he 


uppuljucd wli hln ihe range II .do) to 


The position oilers rauucilic soil- 
Iflg cundltlnns. e.g.. n conirjliuiaty pen- 
sion scheme : flv e-dui neck ; bon, big 


Hkhiance. Ac 


Applications quoting ihe reference 
\VA / 1 19/ IJb should he uddie,vrd io I 


The Perse nival Olrirer, 
Atomic Rnergv Dsiahlh 
Winlrlih. 


near Dorchester, norui. 

Closing dale : Jtnh December. IvbT. 


Bibliography 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALING 


Reviews and 


advertisements 


ASSISTANT DISTRICT LIBRARIAN 
A.P' 1VIV H 1.510 lo Cl. 040 pet annum 
’nulllaHul 

CoDimenehig polni according tu quullA- 
i oulltini sad esnurledco. 

AppLIcallunt (rom Chuntn.4 Llhrnrlmu 
BAlng ugg, educslkm. quaUlKMlom. pre- 


kerb poll und isliiey. itritl pi'e, fans eypcrl* 
cnee will). Ihe nrunei ol iuro referees, should 


are on 


Town Hull. Enllng. LtmOdn. W.J 


Page 1 196 


CAMBORNEREDRUTH 
URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 

LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT • , 


' 'APPLICATIONS are ■In, Keif lot Ibe 
POST of IJTNDINa LIBRARIAN-. 


IARIAN-. 

Appointment wUI be within Ibe Libra- 
: rlun • Scale 11820 ' 10 tlAiSi. catnmuc- 
. ins ill pry according IQ qttallnflilcmg and 
eapoelfoce, Ponhei detsfls snd Tarenof 
• appHnUoa .-onr ha abiilned from the 


HALESOWEN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

DEPUTY BOROUGH LIBRARIAN 
IReiraded Poll! 

APPLICATIONS hre milted from 
Uiiileml Llhrurlapi (or Ihe above pasi al 
■. salary qlUiln- Qmde, A.P. 4 f£1.4JS to 
LIAM pei annum), an 4 tabled to tlia 
NJf.C.'l Scheme of Conditions ol Scrrlcg. 

n aiiaWe^f 'rsqulS3 <,l,l,,l0n 
Fueiher .parclEUltiii and apolleaiiQii 
. lorms may be obtained frorp the Bo rouse 
h. Bn * .9 eDI,,a ^ Library, Hnlcsawen, 

WoreeiicnhlTe 


- pppIlnUiM.-nmr b« abnined from ihn 
- wndenlvnM lo l wham applkaikmi should 
j.- bn lent 1 by fUo ml oq HBh DatanytMij. 

F- jagefc ’■ ■ l 

3 'V.-CnmuU Ofllecs. Camqame, CoroWalL - 
. ; 1 2Jid Nnv emto,' 1W7. . ' 


:• - ' : ' ! cAXALdGuER " 


Required by I NTfUNATIONAL AFRI- 
CAN INSTITUTE, wlih quail' oiitorM .« 
c'.pcrience In apuloiumi und cUrmUllIqn. 
home Upcvilcaae t4 languages- pifiicu 
l.irlv rrepeh, dcslrntilr. The main ■w’l hr 


Public and University 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
DARLINGTON 

St' MOflLS LIRHAKlAN 
Am U -AT IONS, nn milled fur llil, 
HfIST Irom iuIiuNv in i.illiic J i.indid.iik's 
ARiiii.ulun, will nf so be .'.yiwidi'ikd ficni 
ihii'f ilillnp I Ibury As .ocblion Fiom. 
In.nlnn- In Dcicmi’cr ivn?. Suljuy 
UiKifr I lhrjrl.,ns' Sruli — L4?il In 11.220 
liindri ic.Kluni. 

r Uilhk-r puiiii-iilui, niyi b k - obi aided 
lim*i_ I lie lluriuiuh I Ihrjil.iii. L'uvvil 


i rin* lun. in wiliiin ilPI'UkCl- 

il>.>ns Hlili n.iihu, .it I,, iclvrru,. ajii'Uiil 
be Klliriik'd bv Dill! Psivinnii . I*j(i"». 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
ROTHERHAM 

EDUCATION COMM TITLE 
RO'l IIEMKAM CULI t< it OF 
1 lil'HNl jLOI.Y 

CqJLI'.UI' LIIlKAKY 

APPLIC A1IONS mt Iniiii'ii fur ihe 
POS( ul TUI OH LIBRAKIAN lo uim- 
mini* dutic, it, toon a, pnisihlc.. 
Cwfidldiim ghnuld hr chnneird llhiur- 

liins rind hyic hud gsiud utncrlrau ol 

iciiihlns und llitruiy tiiirk 
Siilury .ScjJc : — 

AsijMum lecturer, (frude II. 

Bugle Kills : C*»5.i cu (1,62.1 (now under 
rcvletfL 

Then nrc uddliluns lor trulinug. und 
qu. ill Ileal Ion 1. Shining salniv aciuidluo io 
prci'lemi uApi-rlentr 

Aasliinncr wlih reniovnl expenses U 
■rnnli'd in upnruvvd cages. 

Apflfrailon loi mg und further nnrildi- 
lull nun be obiHlncd from Ibe iiudrmlxned 


lu w hom com pi rinl forms should be rc- 
lurnesj wllbln Id days or Ibe uppearuncu of 
Ibis iidienlgcmcni. 

R- BLOOMK1I. DkcMT Of Educnllon, 
Educullon Ofllce. Hoi her bum. 


CITY OF SALFORD 

Pl mw- cn Y A LIB HA kPan R 1 ML ^ 

in,^!SSW,'« f ZtBSttE 

eliilloil Salary in accordunce yrfih Prlncl- 


Wl O/llcr.g 2 r C2, 2i<5 IO £iu25> -nd he 
Condliloni of the N.J.C, for tlie a P.l. 
uni L Sen levs ul modllled »-)• the Lily 
Count It will apply. 

AddUloiul tnformuilon Is tmihiblr from 
Ihe luwn Clerk, loan Hall, Bcitcy 


kquiru, Salford, ii to wham nrp'iicuiio 
gliing the namci of not mere (ban tnree 


™ hi iivi itivik i pun inrco 

reiercej. should be forwarded not lalcr 
fhim 1'ilday. 2dih December, I VQ7. 


SCIENTISTS. ENGINEERS. 
AND LINGUISTS 

NATIONAL REFERENCE Lf BK ARY 
^ r SC[INCn ANn INVENTION 
TWELVE POSTS for men nnd women, 
iged al lean 20, as ASSISTANT KEriMiH 
.DM -M RESEARCH ASSIST- 

ANTS (clatcn posn) fur prupurulory work 
In Hid MriiMl lilcnu Library of 


Dutlee: mIcciIdd. eluisIDcaiton. or 
CbUlamilng Of adenilHc llicncure. 
QuuilRciiioiu ; AMlMam KeCrer : 


or lad class honour* degree or poii- 
srsdunia degree In ■■ aaiural eolcncc. pre- 
ferably biology Working knowledge or 
Russian caeaifnl. 


Russian cgaeaifnl. 

Research Assistants: All pons require 
e dBB'M- Three nleloiulni pons call 
tor a. good 'Working knowledge at m uuh 
two modern Curopeun language* iScamJI- 
neilen dCbruble lor one pOiU For given 
eaiccdon and alasilitcuiion nous tbr 
djgieu should be In chcmliiri. bio- 
c be rollin’, geology, malbomailca, rhsilcs 
or a branch ol engineering. There Ii so 
eighth post calling lor a degree in • 
nauirat science or engineering,' plus g 


1 

Barilo Row. London, W.l •fci aprltn- 


Barilo Row. London, W.l.' for aprlta- 
' Hon form (which gives asiaUg of the 
Poflf), quoting o82'j/og, Glaring um« 
Jld J annai y, i9oh. 


SOMERSET COUNTY 


, APPLICATI 
■bly quail Htd 


COUNCIL 

C .Q,VJ5 I J. V -library 
T ifilf 0 ** 5 <lro J nv<1 ^ *uli-. 
l" rI 1 ? n, .fi' Tlfc foirowie* 


rt s7*»>9. hrnnrih llbrurtes 

.■MWfl .. LIBRARIAN. She 


tiled I A.l‘. II /II], CI.02U to CM. 1 11 
RSgWTANT ink LI (IRAKI 

behead (A.p. 1/|j, LB20 lo £1.220). 


HATFIELD COLLEGE OF . 

TECHNOLOGY - 

KtintlD information section > 

FSA5ffh h rAi , c"af“, , , x S,,S„ ,l Si 

■ Join a teem ensnsed on Intoimmlon pta- 
ceSsIng and dlvomlnn(ioii. The dctruuid 

■ lUripa Roni .she dmcfagMiKai needs oc B 
POhlechOk deslRnntb end our service IO 


l® , Ihf Mendlp Hills, ond o»© 

WJ h o 5b, J#£ guiewoy lo Eunoor ", 

01 about 8,000 pupuTaiion. 

Lodfpns allowance and jxtsment of 

form, 

bti..?e!N.w K sat 


.A-P. ; lv)y (£1.435 MJ 
Ollfred (O CTiiiicfcd- Ltbrurioiu 


l.<rlv Frenth. dcalrntilr. The f tin «fl Iry 
ot the Iniliinc't snuill rele/enre library 
Is Die (Qmpllalfun and jiunllcatlun «l eta.. 
ItoBfapJUcs —Write giiing age. oanHAca* 


■ (l-ifis. expeilence. prcacei position end 
■■Any jo tWcrtmjY. t.AI., JUflt Fewer 
Lutie. London. D.C4. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
SUTTON V 

sisap»Li 

b«H<r palKivng Pan II M Ute £obran 


,' LIDRrVRIAN GRADE IV 
CYPRUS 

‘■Tin :wln|sup id Defence lArtnv De. ■ 


jli.eld, Herts, m gogn w pomble. 

HUCKNAtL URBAN 
; DISTRICT COUNCIL 

• DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


CLASSIFIED 1 Books — Prints 


APPOINTMENT OF (IIUmUNS 
1.IMKAKIAN 

APPLICATION.s lire Imlli d (iuiu ( li.u 
leicd Unr.irluiK lui ihe nhi.vr upr>""i- 
menl Sultry in accordjni.-e with ihr 
Spccl.il Sc.ilr (oi llhiar) -lull I tali' lu 

£1.4 iJt [iCuirdinu to (irrieiuv und uiii.li- 


ApplTcjilnns giving deinllr cl pic will 


and previous urrolniiiirnt,. .mi- md uuiii- 
ftcutloni lugi-iher wiili rhi n.,niv, .me 
Iiddrci-C. ol IV.J ri'lerrri vliulild rt'iiih ihr 
C'Jerk ol the i uuniy lr>um:ll. ( Pinny 
Hull, Neuputl. I.W . by 2oi Ii n.-cunii’ci. 
J"fi7- 


ASSISTANT librarian 

ASMvIANT IIHHAKIAN required Iur 

unull Llhiury. Jtiilks ilkbide 

Lbivililcniun. i-uiulogulnq. hui'dlliui nil in- 
qulrlv- und i rJiilns In ihe Jcvi-kipmetu m 
nn i-,['.indlPl HlH.iry nnd liifonnul'iui m'i • 
,i™. APpUrunl, Should he HmKnls win; 
hiiic Mien ur .HV uNiul IO hiKi?. I*nfl II 
of ihe Mhrmi Ah«Oi'iulUm‘i eNiinimuiliins 
Suiun * t'l tn ihe nnar £H.vi id 

Cl. I Oh Ik-1 jo mini ; hums ^ u.m u> '.M* 
pm.. fUY-d-iV t^wck -. iliri-c weeks' iinimul 
liullJrit ; inPcJieon vouchim, cumribiiiuii 
penslnn -ehctllr. 


Appllc.ill'in, giving particulars <■! .me. 

r lilicuilnns- C» perlrisrr iind pr. -ini uUi 
ii Id he still within 14 d:n- in l hi 
Seerrluiv r Al I. The lU'Vi'l Sivlrlv l»i lilt 
Ci c vuii lu ii ul At eld tin- iKoSIVu. Tir- 
inlnul Uungi. 52 Uruavenor Uiirdrnv I nil- 
dDn. Mv.i. 


LONDONDERRY COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

STUCK SUI'KKVISOK 
APPLIC’A riONN .ire Inilled tor the 
■i hove POM. Or a Jed A.I'.T. I/ll, III ivlili 
plus Ins und bill' ai turd ing io qii^lliiciiiiuii,. 

Applitalioii fuims mid liurher wrlliulm, 
front ihe Coumy L litre rlun. Cut ml) Llmun 
Heudqueneiv Ahhuy Slteel. Cnlerutiic. Co. 
Liiujondi-irv'. Nor I hern I'rlund 
Cjuiing dint : 2 U(Il IK-tcnil'ei, I 'Mi'. 

I.. J. Ml rCHFLI., luiini) 1.1 III .ii lull. 


THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


MrintH'iK Imei'dlnp to uppli Ii-j ilv 
iv.1,1 ill DEPUTY CITY LI PH AIM AN I be 
MuilL-hiK'.-r I'uMIc Llhiiu |o. uii III- ili'd 


In firnmuiiliiiie with the SnKlun. 7 
Kldyinumu VI i ret. \v l.i 


PAISLEY PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

H RANCH LIJlUAKfANS Hi 
<VPP1 I CATIONS lire Imhtd lr>>ni Chur, 
tcicd l.lbiurbns Iur lh>- ubme poiit v.ilury 
Scottish A P. ■' H mid ■■ C , (1.211 III 
Cl.lril per unnum. 

Appilcuiiom aiallnq age. qiijIllJeuiinn, 
and es per lent e m the liurgn tlh| U ii,ui. 
Ctnu .il Llhruri. Kluh Blu-ei. I 'ah It). 


Public and University 
Appointments 


CANADA 


Till UNIVLKSITY Ol CAI.UAKY 


‘J Ml*. DrPAKI MEN r of I.NOllSII In- 

vllrt Hpplk.iH'vltS lor opt il Inga III LITMl- 
A 1 LI Ur ul various levels starring Jvilv I. 
JUWi. 


Cundlduies ihmild write lo the Head 
Ol Ihe DePurirntm atuilng qinillliciith'iis 
nnd esperknee. lugtilKi with the nuiiies 
of ul lean three relvrrcs. 


Anildpuied minim uni nnnu.l stipend : 
I'rolegvoi. SI7..MUI'. Aaiotliiic PrMnw. 
Sli.utHi. Asrisiunt Profevd'i. •vU.'uu . und 
such iiddliliiaul henetll, iis reniovul urunis. 
pi'riaMi pctulons. mid group Insurant,,' 
and niedlrul plans. 


Tspltul teaching ussignmeiu. Q liotict u 
ces. mld'Scricmhci io mid-April. 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 


VERLAG HERDER 
FREIBURG 
WEST GERMANY 

APPLICATIONS ure invlird for TWO 
POSTS In rite ENUL1SH DEPARTMUNT 
ol Ihu compurntlve encyclopedia The Soviet 
Sy. i»r»»i mi Oei’iomlllc Sot lay. Candi- 
dates ihonld bu«e u. qiiflllftcuilnny Eng- 
lish os ihtlr nailer language. Ilnl-tlnss 
Oermnn and. II po.elnlc. n guud know ledge 
ot economics ur vutluloti. One ol ihe 
pools 10 b( tilled entails lull editorial 
■repo ns Ihl Hu for thr English kdillun ol 
ihr encyclopedia. A good salary Is offered. 

Ple.tor wrlie. living full driullg of egr. 


experience und nreieitt salary tu the Per- 
sona labiell uni- Vciliig Herder. 78 I rcl- 


hurg. ilcrmnnn-llcrdci-SlrusM 4, West 
Ocnuuny. 


ANTIQUARIAN flOOKSF.I LERS require 
male uilslum for cataloguing nnd slml- 
Iur duilei. Library or baokshoj) e«- 
perlcnce preferred. Solurj occordlni to 
age and quaUftcuiiQni pieuir apply 
in wrlllng 10 Mr. A- Rom. Re r train 
Main Lid.. 4. J and 6 Suvilc Row. W.|. 

EX-PRIMARV SCI IOOI.MIBTI) ESS. In- 
ui tiled in now tea china methods, is 
sought by company gpecmH/Jnii in Irn- 


cber-designod primary school equipment 
W All nrw. vacancy bivoltlng v tailing 
achadli add educullodnl aliinorlllev. — 


achaoii und edjicalloflnl amhorlilc,.— 
Apply wlih full derails lo Munusinn 
Director. Roiira A Foigul Lid.. 27.J7 


UrimdHlck Street, W.l 


Appointments Wanted 


EDITOR o| liberal collgious (vrekly, reil- 


gnjng lor policy remans, seeks honour- 
able and useful work In periodical Or 


back production or Ip academic ur edu- 
cational wd*ly, Uindcio ateu; age 52: 
Irlple graduate l brojd Inlellecfiml alld 


irlplo gradueie I brojd Imalleciiral and 
wcltil Itucietls. , Expert, speaker and 
debater IJneillit. Well travailed. 
Pnrl-rinte comldernl^-Write Box S.I49, 
The Tillies. R.L .4. 


Gnlleries and 
Exhibitions 


URITLSII MUSlil/M— Admission (ire : 
open acekdins Id to 5 end -Sun days 


or Jurib 'v - • ’ 

•»%N bTR AKER'S ACADEMY o( 
visual AM In ttolio Sqvuro. ■ rendea- 
•out since IMl lor plioiosrapby. draw- 
“>B >»4 frcolhlnklnj dialectic —Far 

membership apply : Siudlo House, II 
Soho Squgro, London, w.l. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS ol JltM 
graph) by Armlrage. Arn. Duller. Chad- 
w'et. Kokoschka. Viral, Lin, Vrioorc, 
Kolao, Piper. TUatuius. SmherTsiid. 


ftfe ta'lgrirJra 

l , r 2 or o°J)b tin London . Qai- 
■ary. ir/jl OUT Bond 5Ut(l. W.l. 

SOUTH LONDON ART GALLERY. 
PeoHbam Roud, S.E.3. . South East Lon- 
don Arl Oroup. 23ih' Novemberilwb 
peceroWr, Weekdayi. lOJi. • SpndaVl 
3^|' Tgc l a qflm itk Collection 


nwn Pisclpu op grade ^ 
afftawi I II brtrtgrt 1 1.120' , aer' Rhnum 

to g; ourtlmum ol 
r tmmira , • 

"SSs'Pt Lohdqn Welghllna pay. 


For Sale and Wanted 


Personal 


SOTHEBY & CO. 
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R iihi.ki I kitsr was a lute deve- 
loper. He was already Ihirly- 
nine by ihe lime A Hoy's Will 
wits published ; and it is only with ihe 
flrxl forty yen i s lhai this half of his 
cllicia I biography is concerned. Bui 
whether early or late, what mailers 
is not when a writer emerges lo pub- 
lic view, hul how — as a chrysalis or 
wilh opened wings. And on reaching 
England in 1912 Frosl’s wings, 
whether he knew it 
or not, were already 
spread. 

■ This volume, 
therefore. ending 
with recognition and 
achievement, Is 
centred on trials and 
errors. As ' Frost 
almost- ruefully 
acknowledged in 
choosing his first 
title, “ the thoughts 
of youth are long, 
long. thoughts ” ; and 
in this case they 
serve lo compile a 
long. ' long bio- 
graphy. too. . Which 
is by no means Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s *. 
fault. In Robert 
Frusi, he has con- 
trived an admirably 
fluent nurratlve. 
painstakingly ' de- 
tailed, minutely • 
annotated, never 
boring. But he had 
served a long • 
apprenticeship.. .' It 
was in. July, 1939, 

(h'ai Robert Frost 
askedhini to become • 
his oHicjnl bio-. . 
grapher, • on. the 
stipulation that no - 
part: of Ihe ■ bio- 
graphy ' should be 
published during his 
lifetime. Thqir close 
frichdshlp. begu^ In 
1925, continued .tin 1 , 
abated Thr nea'rly, •" ■ ; -r •’ 

lhirty-eighl : years.:- 

They spent .many •• / 1 ''••• • 

smnmerr as close neighbours . in 
Vermont. They were travel com- 
panions on several, expeditions— lo 
Key West in the yinler of; 1 940, to 
England in 19573 l,b Israel and Greece 
in 1961. Their friendship even sur-., 
vlved (u sure test) six critical volumes 
on the poet Which preceded t|us. 
iniif’iuntt opus- . ' Until Frost’s death 
in: January, 1963, they worked closely.- 
together, “ yet he gave me complete, 
freedom to arrive at my own conciu- . 
sions. He never asked to sec any part 
of the biography”. . 


weigh these selfspun myths : the text, 
as far as possible, recreates the story 
straight. For some of the best stories 
prove myths: that his fianede had 
been disloyal ; that there had been no 
English teachers at his High School ; 
that he was pursued by a Negro with, 
an axe in the swamplands of Vir- 
ginia ; that he was disinherited by his 
grandfather and reduced to poverty ; 
that in England, in his poverty, he 
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Roberi.Ffostin England, 1913. • 


was reduced again to farming: that in 
England “ Pound Sought me In every, 
instance " ; that he wrotc bis best 
poems with " one stroke of the pen V 
without the need of revising a single 
Word. Even ijis well-known Witticism 
that in ; religious matters .’he, was like. 


a nioderfi car, (V I may ; look . bon vertr 
ible, but -I’m a hardtop • 1 j; pn closer 


lap 
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. : ; TbiS intimacy proved all-import apt. , 
For .Frpsf was noisome neo-Wprds- 
wbrthWH, who happened to be “ New 
English ".. : through and through he 
: t^as . an . American, Constantly, 

■ bbses^i vely.: he * talked about, himself.. 
Every detail of his • life wa^. moUed 

• over agiiin and jtggin ; it nnd ter ed so 
• intensely.! To Creat? himself, W nnd 

: himself, that , wns the archetypal ■. 
American need, And thus the myth*: 

. those surfeptitipUs readjustments nc 
' |i imsei f per pe t'rated— someUrocff xe* 
jeefed^apd thep pefpetrated ugam to 

'. suit his ovln dmttllona.l flux. "'Don t. 
' ■ trust me too fa r. I’m liable to tell W« 

■ anything", be lold listeners in 19W. 

“ Trust me on .‘the' 'poetry, but don t 
:■ -(rfist. nie oh my . : You - ° 

• watch me... 'Check .up on mo 

'.. .‘' Pidfessor, Thompson has done Ije 

• eheciitnp. Tils ^luminous ^ 


i rispec'ti on. proves illusoryi , ; 

•But to return to the beginoing— td 
the boy and the 'youth who pi^ce'did 
that whlfe-thatched bucolipVsage, sil ; 
widely loved and remetnbei^d- F<?i if; 
there . was; one thing Frost belie ved. lt , 
was that his life had been iiniqufc be- 
cause df bls cour ige .to Uk^t^ c mad 
‘‘less travelled by ". •' T- ■' • p 

He yvas.boin (ii San FrflnciScO'of 


a Scottish mother and a New England 
father. The father-r^i Yankee rebel 
who had hoped to get inlo West 
Point but was fobbed olf wirh Har- 
vard-had followed Horace Gree- 
ley's advice and gone west. He named 
his son “ Robert Lee *’ after his Con- 
federate hero. A bit of a crawler, 
often drunk, he was a journalist, 
later city editor, in those raucous 
decades by the Golden Gate. Frost's 
mother, by contrast, 
was a devout Scotch 
Presbyterian school- 
ma'am, blessed with 
powers of second 
sight, who joined 
the Sweden borgian 
“ Society of New 
Jerusalem". . More 
Inclined to poetry 
and mysticism and 
outings with the Cal- 
edonia Club than 
housework, Mrs ( 
Frost kept no vpry 
regular home, but 
moved from hotel to 
apartment and back 
to hotels. Naturally 
strains soon deve- 
loped between the 
parents — between 
mother's' Society of 
New Jerusalem and 
father’s . Bohemia 
Club. The children 
• {a girl was born two 
1 years later) were 
. taught hi home. 
Father introduced 
.Henry George into 
the family circle and 
entered Democrat 1 
politics ; while Rob- 
bio • immediately 
’.dropped • out . of 

■ school,. when efforts 
were made to send 
him away, with sto- : 
mach aches (brought 
on by tension and ■ 

. nervous excitement), . 

■ . : Suddenly, al the 

. . age ■ of ' thirty-four. 

•frustrated ’ i.n ■ his- . 
* - ' political - ambiti- 

ons, long consumptive, father died.. 
-Voting Robert was eleven. The life 
insurance had dot been fully paid; 
and after funeral expenses '.mother 
bad only eight dollars in cash to her 
dame. With the corpse in a coffin, 
and, their few belongings, tbc tiny 
family cortege entrained at Oakland 
for the' long journey back 1° New 
England...' 


This series brings together impor- 
tant recent writings in iniyor areas 
of philosophical inquiry, selected 
from a variety of sources, mostly 
periodicals, which may not.be Con- 
veniently availnb'o to the university 
student or the ge icral reader. The 
editor of each volume contributes 
an introductory essay on the items 
chosen and on tl a questions with 
which they deal. A selected biblio- 
graphy is also included. 


The Philosophy of 
Perception. 


Edited by G. J. WAR NOCK. J 
Paper covers 7.v 6tl net 


Political Philosophy 

Edited hv 


ANTHONY QUINTON 
Paper covers U.\ fid net 


Knowledge and Belief 


Edited by 

A. PHILLIPS GRIFFITHS 
Paper covers 8a 6 d net ' 


Philosophical Logic 


Edited by P. F. STRAWSON 
Paper covers '8j 6d net 


Theories of Ethics 

Edited fir. PHILIP PA FOOT 
Paper covers 8j 6 d net 


Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints 

The Malayan 
Pepinsula . 


P, J. BEG3I E ; 

• wilh an IrUrodnc/ioil by 
D 1 PTEN b RAM. BANE X J fi H 


This histojry includes art account of 
the Dutch administration in 
Malacca, a general review of British 
rights to Naning, the story of the 
foundation of Singapore, and a 
broad survey of th'e history and 
customs of thd Malays. II Flares, 

7 charts £6 lr net 


Stories and Sketches 
by Sir Frank . 
Swettenham 


Edited. Refected and Introduced by 
WILLIAM R. RQFF 


(J^;<)THER PA0ES 


Aftek tljc Assassination 
by John Sparrow i.1217 ( 


The Biological Revota- v 1 

VtUm. *;- fnu- 


Children^ Books 

.. -• -1 .. 


. * J.J225 


Cplrtm^nfary . 


... . 1223 

. . 1 . 


Fifty-Year Rule . 


,v. 1223 


’So the future’ poet arrived . a 
strangor in' Massachusetls. iat once 
feeling alienated from his stern and 
parsimojnlousgrandfa the'r ; a liens ted 
npt only front his new. family 
and, .environment, but from ; all 
regujar. work nnd *ven the social 
pressures ofi school-life itself. Robbie 
had lilwaysbeen Taught by his mother 
and', now . continued to be in bis 
niothcrV class .when at last she 
bbta{ned a job . at, a district scbpql, 
It was mostly through her po'ipstadi 
supervision add, exertion that he 
reached L a wrence,HighSchoolwhich 
his father had hltended. The family' 
Wtjs still poor. During holidays the 
mother look the two children )o 
wor^ at an hqtel, or the boy wpqld . 
flnd'^wOfk on a. fa mi or, In avvpollpn 
liillU. But once a t school . the moody 
yoUtb, seemed. to flourish.. He was 
good at games (basket-ball, tennis, 
football); be wrote poems for the 
school magazine ; became editor him- 
self ‘and president of the debating 
society and class valedictorian, leav- 
ing for Dartmouth College iii a glow 
tjf glory. 

> But there, after half a term only, 


Sir Frank Swettenhpm was ode of 
the chief figures in the formation 
of British Malnyn during the lute - 
. nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. His Interest in the 
country nnd Its people is reflected 
in the wide range of his stories and 
sketches, collected here. Frontispiece 
54r 6il net. 


British Malaya 
1824-67 


LENNOX a. mills 

Wit ban Introductory chapter by • 

/ O. K- hasse T'T r add a .bibliography 
) by c: m: t u Rn b u l l' 


y First . publfslied in 1925, this clasSlo 
work oii the history Olid develop^ 
ment or Mnlnya has been reprinted 
' wlih ihe consent of tlie Malayan 
Branch of the Rbyiil Asiatic Society f 
! There, is an extensive and valuable 
. ' bibliography, 'revised ih 1960. 

94r Gd net ' ' •: 
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something broke. Without a word 
to anyone, he packed his hags and 
left. ■ This was no escapade ; it was 
the first of his escapes. Rack at 
Lawrence he knocked about, foot- 
loose, writing a poem or two, doing 
some school teaching, turning milt- 
hand. Meanwhile his fellow valedic- 
torian, and secret ft a node. Elinor 
White, was agonizingly distant at SI. 
Lawrence University. Canton, New 
York. No one understood him. She 
did not understand him. Aloof, she 
seemed to keep him at bay. 

It; was at this period he sold his first 
poem (“My Butterfly ’’). At this 
period, loo, he discovered Shake- 
speare. Hidden dd an old hen-coop at 
the wool-mill, he marked the pages 
with a growing excitement at his dis- 
covery of the natural interplay of 
metrical rhythms and the intonations 
of the speaking voice. At this period 
too— rejected, he felt, by Elinor — he 
ran away. Denied entry into her (all- 
female J University lodgings, he made 
off for Virginia to drown in a Slough 
o-f Despond. What drew him was 
precisely the name: the Dismal 

Swamp, And his attempt to gain a 
childish vengeance on the world by 
submersion among the reed banks 
Was comically thwarted by a variety 
of duck shooters and hobos, 

Back at home, he persisted in refus- 
ing to prepare for a career. For a 
while he became n local newspaper 
reporter; later he taught at his 
toother's private school, Elinor — 
reserved, unassuming, iwo years 
older — insisted on a career as a pre- 
requisite to marriage. What was 
wrong with Rob, everyone 
(Including himself) was now 
hsking. He had deserted grade 
after- grade (from has earliest 
schooldays. He had quit Dartmouth, 


ftutt schoolteaching, quit, the wool- 

{ 'nill, quit newspapers. Was this the 
nark of poetic independence ? Or of 


nervous instability ? Or yovjh fyl bm- 
tado V Or shiftless laziness 1 Or some 


yado t Ur stintless laziness v Ur some 
deep-rooted suicidal impulse ? Or 
What ? The brilliant high school boy 
ivng now a town loafer and drifter — 
among the "riffraff”. When his 


grandfather generously agreed to sup- 
port him for one more year on the 


.coudition that If he had failed by then 
to establish himself as a mao of let- 
ters he would atop wasting time, Rob 


rose lo his feci, struck the posture of an 
auctioneer uccvpi ins bids, and began to 
chant through his no«; *'I have one, 
who'll give me iwemy 7 I have one, 
who'll give me iwcnty ? One give me 
tvventy-twcnty-tweiiiy-tvveiuy. . . 

He was arrogant, of course. But it 
was precisely twenty years that he 
needed. There was a streak of ruthless 
self-centred infatuation in him. And 
with it a streak of self-pity, of the 
spoilt child easily hurt, bursting out 
in tantrums of resentment and rages. 
This was the husk, no doubt, that pre- 
served the poet. Hut it was also to be 
the cause of damage to others. 

With his mother’s private school 
established, and Robert on the staff, 
Elinor at last consented to marry. 
But even with marriage, and the birth 
of a son, his gift for failure had not 
failed him. It was a new-found enthu- 
siasm for Tacitus that pulled him 
together. He decided to apply to Har- 
vard (his father's old university) as 
a " special studemt The aim was to 
become a classics master at a High 
School level. Grand father found -the 
money. 

What really drew him to Harvard 
may also have been his discovery of 
William James's The Will to Live. 
William James, unfortunately, was 
away on a year's leave of absence. 
But he heard George Santayana, 
Frank Cole Babbitt, George Kit- 
Iredge, and he discovered Theocritus 
and Virgil’s Eclogues. 

But again, after only one and a 
half years, he left — this lime needed 
by his mother (at (he school) and his 
wife (with a second baby). He him- 
self was ill, threatened oy *he tuber- 
culosis which bad killed his father. 
Doctor’s orders were strict: to give 
up all study and thoughts of teach- 
ing. So, with another loan from his 
grandfather, he made a new start— 
this lime as a chicken farmer. Not 
long After, the grandfather bought 
him the farm at Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, whose one cow, arid broken 
wall and orchard, were to bo per- 
manently enshrined in Ameucah 
poetry. 

But those aclunl six years on the 
farm, from 1900 to 1906, were years 
in the black abyss, haunted by failure. 
It began bleakly enough, his wife 
withdrawn and silent, his eyes smart- 


sudden 1 y o r cholera. Frost's mot her 
died four months later. Only grand- 
fathers will kept them buoyant. He 
died in the summer of 1901. leaving 
his one grandson a cash annuity of 
500 dollars per annum for ten years, 
to be increased to 800 dollars per 
annum for life thereafter. It was this 
annuity, precisely ten years later, 
which was to pay for (he English 
visit. 

Of course, there were moments of 

joy. By I90ft three girls and another 

boy had been born. Spring relumed 
each war with a disturbing beauty. 
But the Frosts lived withdrawn from 
the world, on somewhat hostile terms 
all round : “ Good fences make good 
neighbours He was mocked — or 
so he fell— for his mock poultry- 
fanning, increasingly run down on 
receipt of his grandfather's annuities. 


descended on the office ol David Nutt met by Abcrcombi? 
and Co. A copy was procured and to be driven in ilvnh- ^'S 
Pound carried it off triumphantly, lirst to Grecnwav Tr* Catt %i 
Frost, denied his firstling, had lo Ihc Gibsons' half- timh^ Uo ad,Di '« 
content himself with presen union to Ryton do 


Politics 


copies of Personae aud Ripostes. 

At nil events, this procured an in- 
fluential review in Harriet Monroe's 
Poetry (Chicago), though Frost wav 
horrified at what his loose longue had 
perpetrated ; for Pound rubbed in the 
bit about the inhumanity of the 
grandfather and uncle who " had dis- 
inherited him of a comfortable for- 
tune nnd left him in poverty because 
he was a useless poet instead *»f a 
money-getter ", Bui the log-rolling 
continued. Pound lent his copy to 
Yeats. The great man (two of whose 
plays Frost had staged at Pinkeilon) 
wanted to meet him. But that flickcr- 


5* H y, ! m admire the 
hies’ thatch 5. Two mi?/” rcrtJ5ft - 

Ledbury, Herefordshire, 

!m own retreat, Lhi[e taS? 
whitened brick bhr* l 

thatch, but an iron mmiTLS 
panes, and an orehard of w. ^ 
and cherry. or apple, ^ 


THE SAME OLD CRISIS 


-tSkidelskv: Politicians and the Slump. T he Labour Government of 1929-1931. 431pp. ' Macmillan. 
"(4 4s. 


atonal mood after the Novcm- 
^ Salination share* a gram of 
X the mood of the 




**• „„ Y 

fclmor wrole to her sister The li,.’ 

Ulnnt An 1m,. l ■ 


went on long rambles kMfe 
Again and again S 


receipt of his grandfather's annuities, ing, candle-lit evening was not a sue- Apt in und again Thomas called; j had been as personalized as 
His thoughts had returned to school- c«s. Yrais was lost among ghosts and taally hB .** »*f dll. Ifofelten'* own brave fight. 

.1.' i ■ Pmi- lilllp npnnlf. Pnillld SlrelcnOtl mlllSClf uCCO lO DC HeiphWniM tl... I ij i u TKahvjc pn 


fashes on me leicviwii 
ic personal appearance ofade- 
ST Ihough irrepressible. Prune 
Set Nevertheless, the struggle 
3a ' financial and economic 
Tea had been as personalized as 


leaching ; and in 1906 he applied for. little people. Pound stretched himself **n lo j be > HMnmcr neighbours. They £{> M al<U. H. Thomas Snowden 

and obtained, a post at a on the floor at the master s> feU. No weic together ( that fateful August ^ rivnes were folk-heroes m the 

Scofch-Presbvterian school. Pinker- rapporl was established. dny^when England declared war, ' SI? movement, to a fur greater 


ing from hay-fever. Their oldest boy, 
EUioU, aged almost four now, died 


Scotch-Presbyterian school, Pinker- 
ton Academy, two miles north of the 
farm. 

There as teacher — not farmer — he 
found himself. Success mellowed the 
defensive arrogance and scorn. All 
his youthful enthusiasms (drama, de- 
bating, magazines) were encouraged. 

To be read — to be enjoyed 
Not studied— not skimmed 
was his classroom motto. The suc- 
cess was so apparent that an Inspec- 
tor of Schools asked him lo give talks 
on his methods elsewhere. In 1911, 
as soon as it was legally possible, the 
farm— scene of his humiliation and 
abasement — was sold. No more a 
" hen-man ”, Robert Frost was free 
to perfect his enactment of the role 
of farmer. No longer on the earth, 
he became of the earth, earthy, with 
his grey, soft-collared shirt and 
slurred speech. 

That, at least, was the impression 
in Plymouth, New Hampshire, where 
he had moved by special request of 
the headmaster for a final year. Bui 
he was not to be kept. He longed 
to be off ; where seemed immaterial 
His favourite pupil from Pinkerton 
had gone to Vancouver Island. Frost 
was enthusiastic. Elinor preferred (he 
idea of England and living " under 


The contacts were richly right; 
the first reviews a trifle dim. 
This journal limited itself to 
two sentences of mingled praise 
tat the naively engaging fancies) 
and disapproval (at occasional lap- 
ses of expression). “ I’m a Yank 
from Yankville Frost wrote 
to his old school principal and retired 
to Beaconsficld — and into himself. 
Like his children, he bad become 
homesick. There in Buckinghamshire 
he now wrote some of his most fam- 
ous poems of New Hampshire life 
and the Derry farm: “Mending 
Wall", “After Apple-picking”, 

Birches ". The lyrics were inter- 
spersed with dramatic dialogues. 
These so-called New England 
Eclogues were eventually retitled, 
after an estate-agents’ catch-phrase: 
North of Boston. 

The “method" was enunciated 
most clearly to his ex-pupil in British 
Columbia. It was based on “sen- 
tence-sounds ” regarded as units: 


If ever there Was a summit of the 
Georgians , it was now at the 
Abercrombies’ house (aptly named 
‘The Gallows"), with Rupert 
Brooke, the Thomases, the Frosts, 
the Gibsons all gathered. But the 
“elected friends" (see - trie )» 


labour movement, to a far greater 
latte than.' say. Messrs. Jenkins, 
(tannin and Croslaitd. The social- 
jts of 1929 were thought lo be the 
Irtptrs of the flame, idealists, oppu- 
gn, of capitalism, pacific rcvolu- 
Murics of society. 


fnends I®* “Wily 1 The portraits of MacDonald were 
Ntgnt ) were Frost and Thomu THierished like Icons in tens of thou- 


The number of words you may string 
on one sontencc-sound is not Axed but 
there Is always dnngcr of over loading. 
The sentence- so units are very definite 
entitles. . . . They are apprehended by 
the ear. They are gathered by the car 
from the vernacular and brought into 
books.- ... 

A man is all a. wriler If all his 
words are strung on definite recogniz- 
able sentence-sounds. . . . 


thatch ”. A coin was tossed. England 
won. So, in the, summer of 1912, 


the Frosts left Boston on a steamer 
bound for Glasgow. 

. . . They settled at the Bdhgalow, 
' Beaconsfleld, Buckinghamshire — not 
f under thatch. There, spread out on the 
floor, Frost sorted hfs twenty years’ 
■ accumulation bf verse, garnered and 
arranged his first volume. How he 


The theory, instinctively simple, was 
capable of endless fanciful raniiflca- 


They were closely linked: both 
Celts ; both suffering hum, depres- 
sions, embittered by marital 
fruslra lions, with occasional sui- 
cidal yearnings. But, lor all his 
twenty years in the wildemw, 1 
Frost had never renegued his mission 
as poet. Thomas, lost amid «sq 
writing and reviews, had almost for- 
gotten even that essential truth. Nov 
it was the 'Welshman who paid the 
American the compliment of imiti- 
lion. Frost literally saved tfc 
poetry, and possibly the life, of 
Thomas— before both were lost it 
France. 

As winter came on. the Abercrow 
bies invited the Frosts to live at "He 
Gallows ", At last they were reiJfj 
“ under thatch “. But by now W 
thoughts -had turned homeward. 
North of Boston had been well i* 
ceived; Frost had cosseted . all las 
critics. Abercrombie ITIte Nm\ 
Gibson ( The Bookman), Thaw 
(” masterpieces of deep and mystwi 
ous tenderness " English. Redt*\ 
Monro (Poetry and Drama), En 
Pound (Poetry. Chicago). Bll revirtd 
it ; and. at Pound’s promptu* 
Madox Hueffer in tne London y* 


nods of working-class households. 
Dionms was the railwaymen's cham- 
pion. In a Britain where the poor 
iad the rich were divided by a bar- 
Ifofe, \he Labour Ministers seemed 
’tbMiaiHhrd-bearers of a new age. 
Of count, they were not. As Mr. 
SkideJdy shows in his admirable and 
icbolarly study, the Labour Govern- 
ment Ministers were, for the most 
put; socially venal, grandiose- in 
and limited in their practice, 
pod propagandists and pooradmini- 
fintotf. intimidated by the size 
if fair task and the disparity be- 
aten their abilities and re&ponsi- 
ttfies. 

Hit history of the Labour Govern- 
«nr of 1929-31 . is centred on 
fcirhihire jo control, lot alone de- 
bt, the monstrous unemployment 
fat desolated Britain. In part it 


and figure was made meaner and uglier 
by an altogether exaggerated sense or 
personal failure . . . Jimmy is a boozer, 
his language h foul, he is a Slock 
Exchange gambler, he is also a social 
climber. 

Her language was uncharitable, 
but on the other hand, it is a sad 
condemnation of the 1929 Labour 
Government that it entrusted the 
faith or two million hungry unem- 
ployed to a man who merited such a 
description. 

The shortcomings of Ministers 
were In part contributions to 
Labour’s failure. Yet even if 
they had been archangels— 
perhaps because some Socialists 
really were - they could not 
have provided the total solution to 
Britain's economic problems that 
they dreamed of. They wanted to 
conquer unemployment by trans- 
forming Britain into a Socialist state. 
In the meantime, the unemployed 
would inevitably have to be patient. 
The Labour Government wasn’t pre- 
pared to try the, Keynesian pro- 
grammes suggested by Lloyd George 
or Oswald Mosley, who, in despair, 


able of dealing with bunkers or even 
orthodox economists in fully in- 
formed terms. The 1929 Govern- 
ment had, in fact, all the praise- 
worthy feelings of good- will towards 
mankind. What it lucked was exper- 
tise. Indeed, one Junior Minister was 
so overcome by his educational dis- 
advantages that he spent much of his 
lime in his room playing the fiddle— 
an occupation in which his officials 
gladly indulged him. 

Thus when the crash came in 
1931 as a result of the split in the 
Cabinet on the 10 per cent cut which 
was lo be the prelude to a loan, the 
Labour Party disintegrated into the 
rump of hard men that was to 
survive in the National Government, 
and (be main body of (he party that 
was cut to bits in the general elec- 
tion that followed. 

Mr. Skidelsky's book, as others 
have pointed out, is fortunate in its 
occurrence. The measure* • and 
problems of 1967 have a lot in com- 
mon with those of 1931. But Harold 
Wilson has tried to learn the lessons 
pf Ramsay MacDonald, and the weak 
cry in favour' of a National Goyern- 


resigned from the Labour Party and ' ment ds likely to go unheard, pto- 


tumed to Fascism— an exchange of 
the tranquillizer for .the hallucinogen. 
The dark queues on tihe dole 
couldn't be fed on slogans indefin- 
itely. The moment of decision for 
MacDonald, who had been bumbling 
on from one peroration to another, 
came when the May. Committee 
reported, and urged a 10 per cent 
cut in Unemployment pay and the 
Introduction of a Means Test. 

That was the moment when a Nat- 
ional Government was summoned to 


| yang from Ac incapacity of Minis- *Ppty the- measures and save the 
fn, among them J. H. Thomas, the country. There can be little doubt that 
faaiwllMiffoon of the- Government . bankers don’t love Labour Govern- 
tow Labour Governments' always ments. and Montagu Normans high 


among them J. H. Thomas, the 


i toc i quota of licensed buffoons 7), 

Jta* -ribald stories literally made . , . . . 

w« •* V burst h'n* stitches When he employment up and injure the pros- beneath. The Cabinet looks well con- 

ta convalescent. Beatrice Wobb has peels' of. the Government. There was ' tent, the men on the dole are unsmll-- 
ni» lapidary description of Thomas no one in the administration, Includ- ing. M.P.s could do no better than • 

oyer the table' at a Mansion : ing the odious Snowden, who was to . osc it as a Christmas, card— or alters ; 

wi» luncheon; , turn on his old Labour colleagues , natively as k memento marl— lot 

& Pily and : rather nienn face with such, poison-fnnged ferocity, cap* Ministers. ,. . » 

• ■ . ' • • • • • • . • v • ' '• - " • - 


vlded that there is not a progressive 
deterioration in the economy witn a 
sharp rise in the number of 
unemployed. 

Today’s Labour Government Is 
better educated than its predeces- 
sors in 1929. ‘ Harold Wilson has 
chosen to create his own peo-estab- 
tlshment rather than be smothered 
like MacDonald in the embrace of 
the old establishment. Yet the pres-- 
sures from outside remain, as once 
again the Labour Government is 
hustled down the deflationary ramp 
by the guomes, the bankers of the 
l.M.F. and the. other membors of 
the financial demonology. 

The jacket of Mf* Skidelsky’s book 

I. n IJ«- it,. 


interest rates at the Bank of England ; shows MacDonald’s Cabinet at the 


did as much as anything to keep un- top with the cloth-capped unemployed 
employment up and . injure the pros- beneath. The Cabinet looks well con- 



floor, Frost sorted hfs Lwenty years’ hens. York firm of Henry Holt of A. Baft 

• accumulation 6f verse, garnered and Meanwhile Frost hod quarrelled >, ^ ovv we « Hn g0 home” fw 
arranged his first volume. How he over a poem which. Pound had SH jd f ’ “The book has gorwhoiw- 
found his publisher, as well as the offered to Smart Set. He was horn- p or a vvhile- ho seemed W* 4 ” 
house, has its amusing sidelights. On fled and ordered Pound to retract n ^ olll ro j c j n the wtr.0a«®P 

arrival; Jib r knew no one in England, the maduscript. Pound refused. And ■ t0 L 0 mj on he met a young P» J? 

Bqt he! had ban reading the' “ hlgh- v the two ppetfi, who at best had rather uniform {n Harold Monro> »oj- 
: . .Ways and by ways’!, column 6f T. P.'s ■ flttjbp fa common, became estranged. s ) Robert Graves, it tunw 

Weekly, Calling at ihdr offices, he Comically, the poem "The Death of |; ro ' s , according to Graves, 

■ . found did columnist, an ex-pollce- the Hired; Man " \vas never printed. bftl | w | lc ,h Cr h c 


BACKING INTO THE FUTURE 


touna mb columnist, itn ex-^ollce- mo riireo; man xv«s never pi iim-u. jjaiing whether he w — x uilihikt : Britain Since 1918. 206pp. Batsford, 

'fiiotor', Britain. « 5 pp. Hodd.randS^btpn, i 


£210b. 


Ffahcesco Guicciardini 
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Western Railway- for Bbaconsfidd,- rnerH of being caviare to the crowd yeur : oW Mervyn Thom !«« Nicholson v.'hen h « casuBatcs us ioi 

^erc^wlth MUton coudirj/ on one ; fae way my quasi-friend Poimddoos., * oI on tho St. - P alll < th»s9ino idea about preaching a hUirgy 

side and Cray, op' the otheT- FrosP l Want to reach put, and would If It £ (th ,j ie f.usltania; RCcod^"” ■■I kiijiw contanlpornry ; while ;. consistently adopting policies 

scltled for , vine-covered stucco. When were a thing I could do by faking British destroyers, thew . no1 ^ ew ’ ?S r t Ul1 Ul t0 en ‘ suro ,l * 

the; manuscript was complete, Frost thought.” • . . .. combing the water for gm into on . ’No reader , of ' The System can 


side and Cray, off the other— Frosf I Want to reach put, and would If It 
seUled for ,vlne -cove red stucco. When were a thing I could do by faking 
. the; manuscript was complete, Frost thpughL” ■ ' . ' . „ , 

brought -tjiUi n&t problem again !tq . -.. Ho had taken thought. He called 
- tbe ex-policemari at T; P.'s Weekly : ' oij W> W. Gibson, Uving M that 
. ihow to And a publisher . .Elkln Mat- tlnfito in rooms above Harold Monro’s 
'/’.thews was $uggested,for apcfce.This. bookshop in Devonshire Street. Gib- 


a farm in New 

could live cheap ^ ^ knew he J^ lothe 
YunViar . One „f Pounds B^fetakes.. p 


(iSHS reiterption. We ' No rctt der, of The System can 
w J Lh 0 ° Tui y doubt where Mr. Nicholson thinks 
v,? 1 ' ^ blame lies. . He mnkes his point 

“WJ redillonal pos-, ’ length and wifh much em- 

'incf in ih. have any rele- • p( ias j s ^ ,We are the viclinw of a false 


fully points out, established them- 
selves at a period in our development , 
when time and most other things were 
on. our side. Thelr results were, by no . 
means entirely bad, but the agree 1 
able aspect of their influence, on Hie 
national temperament is something 1 
that neither author. ^ concerned to ’ ; 
dwell, on i .though Professor. Gilbert 


does allow that. Britain is.“ a pleas-; 
aht olace to live in Whether it can. 


X‘Ne» : . . 


J} m6uab,no pulpit, emerg- frofcssfana « 
“iJoi p'srUraplIcitly.m the 


Packhorse 




aha -.v ;ot. 

ard ;. With, an ;• Income ,m 

.’He chose the 

'an- ence (in Ufa), °^ e New' & J 

arid He chose to J" cfigtiM <2 


^^■'■'.■ 71 *’ author’s dvoidance ^ar df- conjmoii life, ol .b^inaiy 


aht place to live in Whether It can ■ 
make itself a rewarding place to work 
in he regards as' another matter.' j 
It depends, for one thing, on what - 
you mean by “ reward ing For "Mr, , 
Nicholson, so fortunate in his irigry j 
certainties, die answer fc easy. ,The , 
first thing to -do Is dismantle the . 

•• System V, starting by demolishing j 
■ the Treasury. . It sounds like a. 

' brilliant idea for reforming a tribe by ; . 

• iL. C mad’ . ! 




Shakespeare 
Survey 20 

An Annual Survey of 
Shakespearian Study 
and Production 


Edited by KENNETH MUIR 

Fifteen papers on a wide range of topics, includ- 
ing ‘Shukespeitrc and other Tragedy’, studies of 
particular aspects of the plays, scene design, 
sources accounts of performances in other 
countries, particularly Brazil. There are twelve 
plates mid the usual survey of the year’s contri- 
bution to Shakespeare study, 455. net 



The Domesday Geography 
of South-West England 

Edited by H. C. DARBY & R. WELLDON FINN 


The fifth volume in the series which analyses Domesday Book in 
order to reconstruct the social and economic geography of England 
at the time. 

'The most momentous (work) attempted yet in the field of liiBtoiical 
geography; it is perhaps one of the most valuable contributions yet 
made by a geographer to the study of the paBt.’ Geographical R Witte. 

£6 6 s. net 


Cambridge Classical Texts and Commentaries 10 

The Tragedie$of Ennius 


D.H. JOCELYN 


The tragedies of Ennius were theatrical adaptations of Greek 
originals. None survives in its entirety, but fragments of are 
found in tlie work of other writers. Dr Jocelyn prints all the 
identifiable fragments, substantial extracts from the works which 
quote them and provides, where necessary, a critical apparatus. 

£7 ml 


Propertius: Elegies Book 1 1 


Edited ty.VK A, CAMPS > 

V Tldi yolume completes Mr Comp’s edition of the Elegicfl. 

•Tine commentary. is fpU; jt has a quality of directness about it; jt* 
1 statement* crept a in,. t unequivocal and; unambiguous ...classical 
scholars will. bp gniteful-to Mr Camps and fas publisltcra.' S.S. T.A. 
Magazine. * ■ 35 *■ *»I 


Catherine the Great and 
the Russian Nobility 

" A study bgsed on the Materials pf tha . 
Legislative Commission of 1787 

PAUtOUKES 


A ba[qncei| 'accoiiiit of the contribiirion of CnthiMhe the Great and 
the nobility to Russinn political, a.6cial ond economic development. 

; • . ' . ■ ■ S5*> ml 


. Tlie; Hakluyt Spciety : t . ‘ . ’ . • 

1 • The Bornu Mission, 1822-1825 

. Parts 1-3: Volumes l-4 of Missions to >the Niger 

; Edited by E W. BOVI.LL ; 

• ' . 1 These thretf vol times ort the Bornu Mission form pa r t of a scrips of 
y . volumes bn the. exploration of the Niger. .The editor provides » . • 
, 'dptflilod -introduction discussing* the .text and -the hiatovical 
• \ background, The set *£6 \os. net . , 


fact we are ad- become a texWoK 





. oily that , ChMing'.'Ihe W' > 


criys. 


Sri i WmSi f i a healthy enough \ 

hard-bakwl sloganizing long as they arc not (?has^d to o far. 

j fiddles while Rome • 

Well HS lO a qpaint if' hwre _ . T nnahnns'.: fnr . 


Voik d'Afrique 

JOYCEA. HUTCHINSON 


wt''J ■ '• a Ai'f'i'i*' - Lirithn A< Th'DIinrt riinrti i 



Thu A)0tn&U€ 




call the! as his Xeifa^ J 


Fifty postages, African* in origin And subject pnatter, and mfllurc in 
style,. mostly adapted from articles fa Ffench African neEvspnppra 
. mid periodicals* The selection increases the student!* knowledge of 
Africa ita culture .and folklore, the problems of- -language and 
; liteYacy 'in Africji, current social •!' problems, sport, politics and 
• History. The passages arejipaded nntl foilowezt by comprehension ! 
exerci?ca and suggestions for written work, : v . 7 f - 
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Music 


BALLADRY 


RECORDING THE RING 


Charles Haywood : Folk Songs of the World. 320pp. Illustrated by 
Carl Smith. Arthur Barker. £2 Ss. 


John Culsiiaw : Ring Resounding. 284pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2 10s. 


The nineteenth century saw the 
beginning of the scientific study ut' 
folk-song. Nationalism in European 
music provided a motive for collect- 
ing the songs of the people nation 
by nation. The invention of sound- 
recording in later times enabled an- 
thropologists to put what Tor con- 
venience may be called oriental and 
exotic music on a firmer basis of 
study thau had previously been pos- 
sible and the new science of ethno- 
niusicolngy wax born. More recently 
sliN, encouraged by (he foundation 
fin this country, to our credit) of the 
international Folk Music Council 
(I.F.M.C.), some real advance in com- 
parative study, the inevii ability of 
which had always been recognized, 
was made possible. The amount of 
material to be compared was daunt- 
ing but in the present decade a shift 
from national accumulation to 
international comparison has begun 
and has revealed that many folk tunes 
cross national frontiers and that simi- 
lar ballads turn up ail over the place, 
so (hat we are now approaching in 
folk music the old anthropological 
wrangle between scattered evolution- 
ary origins and geographical diffusion 
from one source. 

. The present book is an ambitious 
undertaking which for the Pint time 
enables the musician to survey 
mankind from China to Peru, or 
rather, in the order of presentation, 
from America to Australia, with some 
confidence that what he has before 
him is authentic. How representative 
are the specimens chosen by Mr. Hay- 
wood is not to be determined, because 
notional folk-song is wayward and is 
not representing anybody but (he 
singers. Idiomatic features, however, 
can be isolated : features of mode, 


rhythm, phrase-length, favoured intcr- 
vnl, compass and so on, which can 


be spotted without recourse to a com- 
puter. This Mr. Haywood has done 


and summarized in brief essays pre- 
ceding each • continental group of 
tunes. He cannot fully represent any 
single country, since there are pro- 
vincial distinctions — in Spain, 
for instance, not to mention 
our own Celtic fringe— but 
he has assembled 172 songs 
with texts (transliterated where 
necessary into our Latin alphabet), 
English translations and brief ex- 
planatory notes. One has every con- 
fidence in his selection and his learn- 
ing because he is a member of 
indeed Ihe president of its 
American section, a professor of 
music, and from internal evidence. 
Thus he calls attention to Italian and 
Swedish versions of " Lord Rcndal ", 
produces an unusual version (instead 
of the ordinary ones) of the Ameri- 
can “John Henry", discovers n ver- 
sion of the Northumbrian "The Keel 
Row" in New Zealand, finds an 
equivalent of " Barbara Allen ” (text, 
not tune) in Bulgaria, notes Anda- 
lusian influence in Tunisia, relies on 
Jaap Kunst for Indonesia and pro- 
vides a bibliography of sources. He 
consulted sources not named in it 
and he makes his acknowledgments, 
but he would have greatly helped 
the student if instead of printing 
them as a solid block at the begin- 
ning he had noted where be had 
derived each song on the page on 
which he prints it. This indeed is 
the only complaint to he made about 
an extremely valuable book. For he 
disarms criticism of his choice, as 
any anthologist is entitled to do— it 
Is his book and his choice and if 
someone complains of omissions he 
says, "Very well, mea culpa, bow 
much easier it would have been to 
compile a volume in . which every 
facet of the people's lives would be 
reflected ”, . Actually, such a book 
would defeat its own ends ou the 
ground of bulk. Ralher we should be 
thankful for what we have got. 


The great impresarios of musicnl 
history From Diaghilev to his more 
commercially inclined successors 
have always given more to art than 
they have taken from it. In the past 
they promoted exclusively ** live ” 
performances, but the shifting pat- 
terns of postwar patronage have 
given the gramophone companies 
great power in this field, and here 
two names and the companies they 
represented come outstandingly to 
mind : Walter Legge, of with 

his creation of the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus, his effective 
sponsorship of first Karajan and then 
Klemperer, his authoritative way 
with the classics and complete 
operas ; and John Culshaw, of Decca, 


tag her name that way !); we are 
told of the technical trick (quite legi- 
timate) which makes Siegfried sound 
like Gunther at the end of (lie 
first act of Guttenffiminerung : we 
read of Nilsson's reaction 
to hearing lest pressings on a 
poor hotel gramophone and of 
her greeting the arrival of a live 
Grane in the middle or the (hilter- 
dibmneritng recording; we are told 
whal the Vienna Phil’s first horn 
said when technicians played him 
as his own a specially prepared, 
thin, " French style ” version of Sieg- 
fried's horn call ; wc learn of 
Va may’s refusal to take on Frickn 
after Flagstad had died ; wc live 
through near-disaster towards the 


his posi tion^ early & on ^ 


not i 


transcription of a perform^;! ‘ 
a re-creation of UuT ' bul 
terms quite different f£ m JW 
nn opera house." ■ ■■ 


fiction 

MUCH in little? 


, Magazine Stories. 231pp. 12s. 6d. Two Stories: Andreas 

: “ Argo, or the Voyuge of a Bu I loon Luis Bernado 
Hovwana : "We Killed Mangy-Dog 105pp. 8s. fid. London 
Magazine Editions. 


Alan Ross. 


short stories from the Lon- 


vious sentence: 


And in the 
By the 


pre- 


a good film of a good play is'noTa 
filmed play; it is a good fill,, bi® 
it conveys the e«pntv> »r 


with his early confidence in opera- end of Wulkilre sessions and the con- 



THE DEVIL DRIVES 


A Life of Sir Richard Burton 

FAWN M. BRODIE 

'Incorporating all thp latest- 
: knowledge . ... sound, apnsh 
tlvo and Wall-balanced.’ Cyril 
CannoUy { ^Sund^y ' ffmes ’45s'. ;- 


tic stereo and his pioneering record 
of the complete Ring cycle. Each 
has made a tremendous contribution, 
each has temporarily or for ever left 
(he gramophone field, but only Mr. 
Culshaw has written about bis work. 
Can we hope that Mr. Legge too will 
some day Lake time off from brilliant 
musical conversation to put some of 
it down in writing 7 

Decca’s Ring was recorded between 
1958 and 1965, but the project 
matured for years before that, from 
an abortive Rttempt to take the whole 
cycle live from Bayreuth in 1951 and 
again in 1955. through ideas to do it 
with Flagstad in the twilight of her 
career, until finally the whole thing 
evolved into the form in which it has 
reached the gramophone, with Solti 
conducting a cast headed by Birgit 
Nilsson, NVindgnssen, Hotter and 
Frick of the dominant Wagnerian s 
of the period, and with a recording 
team which grew with the challenge. 

This book tells the backroom story 
irt some detail— the gathering of the 
artistes, making (he schedules, the re- 
hearsals, the “ lakes ”, the crises, the 
editing, the sales— most of it general- 
ly entertaining and all of U of out- 
standing interest to anyone particu- 
larly concerned with opera or the 
gramophone. Wb hear of a raovihg 
correspondence with the dying Flag- 
stad and of her dislike of bearing 
her name pronounced as if it were 
German: " Flagstad / " (and yet. in 
Berlin in October this reviewer snw 
Decca 's own early Walk fire set spell- 


sequently muled celebration of the 
successful conclusion of the vast 
project. A fascinating record (hen 
of a major undertaking, perhaps the 
greatest in the gramophone's history. 

But could it— should it — have been 
more than that ? Has (he author set 
his sights too low and written a nar- 
rative of a campaign and its problems 
where he might have given us a 
strategic treatise 7 There are frequent 
hints that he could have done this, 
with his considerable insight into 
Wagnerian problems and his sense of 
modern gramophone, but he breaks 
off, for instance, an illuminating and 
scholarly disquisition on the horn 
calls heralding Hunding's entry in 
Act II of Die Walk lire to describe the 
hunt for a Swiss alpine horn on 
which to play the low O of which 
the call consists. Each is fascinating 
but the one adds to our lore of 
recording history, the other illumin- 
ates our knowledge of Wagner. 

When it comes to the future of 
stereo Mr. Culshaw is more chal- 
lenging but sometimes on shakier 
ground. To begin with he ennnut 
resist a swipe in and out of season 
at collectors of old records, whom 
he treats as the enemies of progress. 
Talking of stereo, he says: 

It was n development for today's lis- 
tener: it could not be expected to appeal 
(and Indeed did not and does not appeal) 
to those sentimental folk whose aredtest 
listening pleasure comes from hearing 
ancient 78 r.p.m. records made by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the so-called 
golden age. 


r" tnc essence of the nfcv 
m a new medium agreed 
‘‘.by .he same .oken Tfe 
man, particularly if he knows C 
here seems danger ; after ail,^ 
text of the saying is a recording ol 
The Ring, not something whose tech- 
nical attributes (like the Beatles* most 
recent discs) make it hardly viable 
outside the studio. On the next mm 
however, doubts are partially assu- 
aged : 


Like any other medium, stereo can be 
abused; and once it begins to draw 
attention to itself and away from the 
music it serves, something can reason- 
ably bo said to have gone wrong-wi 
with stereo as such, but with (be way 
in which it is being handled, 

This admirable senliment seems to 
fit Jess than perfectly with the earlier Hi 
sentence comparing stereo with film 
ns a new medium. 

But in the final analysis, of 
course, the essence of Decca) 
Ring Is that it is a musical 
and not only a stereo achievement, 
with technique all the time at Wag- 
ner's service, endeavouring, usuafly 
with success, to fulfil his direction! is 
a way that is out of reach of all but 
the best equipped opera houses Ch- 
armingly, the inherent danger h 
fairly and squarely faced in trie last 
chapter: "Somehow, in our effort* 
to get the best of Hotter, we had id 
the final scene of the opera hS 
apart in a way that was wholly ua- 
characteristic of Solti ", and Mr. Col* 
shaw’s achievement as recording to- 
prcsarlo is that he has always recot 
nized what was wrong and corrected 
it so tbot the final result Js muswl, 

What we have then is a bopk ol 
reminiscences of quality aitd pwj 
not Its author’s final word on J* 
aesthetics of either Wagner, or lit 
graniophotto, certninly not tw oa y 
book wo need from those new mar 
cal potentates, the gramopboaf 
masters — but a good starL 


K£dw are 'upplcmcnlcd by 
JJe brief essays (loo many, per- 




on 


n striking story by Robert Rudi- 
niorc, presenting much less usual 
moods in the context of a tennis 
game between father and son: it is 
like a compact novel. Robert Rush- 
morc's stories sometimes resemble 


the short-story form by 
Pritchett. William Saiisom and 
King. They arc agreed on 
ik- difficulties of getting stories pub- those of Angus Wilson, though he is 
lu-enllv oaid for and re- quite original, 
to 


£S XtA inclined . 
rf, JIT comparison with poems, using 
m like “ poetic evocation of 
Iwd". V. S. Pritchett says (hat 
■hi ihuri story “ b perfect)) fitted 
t! the glancing, allusive, nervously 
ijjyve and summary moods of eon- 
wnporary life: much in little ■ . . ■ 
A'jliam Sansum says; “ It .should 


u-> 



~rr 


•C ' • AVON SWANSONGS 

J. Seng ; The Vocal Sbngs in the Plays of Shakespeare. A CrllJcnl History. . 314pp. 
y Press. Londons Oxford University Press. £3 12s. * 


origin 

Four other stories in the book dif- 
fer from these mood -pictures. Wil- 
liam Trevor's anecdote about my-- 
Icrious telephone calls, apparently 
from the recipient's subconscious, is 
chiefly remarkable for its close re- 
semblance to the work of Muriel 
Spark. A. E. Ellis offers an uneom- 

- promisingly personal story about two 

ipread beyond its economy : snort, wor( j v lovers in an elusive setting. 
; should be enormous . . . giving manifested principally in their lire- 

* sumely playful dialogue. There is a 

racy, vernacular yarn by Hugo 
Charieris. with an ALfie-like travel- 
ling salesman relating, half-jauntiiy, 
his saddest amorous adventure. But 
the best in the book is Nadine Gordi- 
mer's " A Third Presence " which 
contrives to place two Jewish sisters 
within their society, over several 
yenrs, in a credible, sensitive and sur- 
prising tale which does, in 
deed, seem “ larger " than the form 
could be expected to convey. It may 
be that Ihe hateful rigidity of South 
Africa's class structure is as helpful 
lo a short-story writer as is the 
“ anarchy " which V. S. Pritchett 
attributes lo America. 

The other London Magazine vol- 
ume contains two stories in transla- 
tion, one from Greece,- the other 
from Mozambique. They are quite 
long and therefore difficult to pub- 
lish: but, unlike some of the short 
stories in the companion volume, 
both seem of precisely the right 
length. Andreas Embiricos is a sixiy- 
six-year-old writer with a French 
surrealist background. The story is 
n fantasy about a balloon trip in 
Latin America in 1906, a dream-like 
account of the baroque fantasies 
which pass through the mind and 
which romantics may turn into 

. , . r . — - — action. The author must surely have 

wmk partner in n mixed marriage, intended the fin-tle-siMe flavour 
wwiij Nigeria, the other in India, which informs the somewhat dandi- 
fied frnnslalion (by Nikos Stands 
and David Plante) of this spirited tale, 
with its vision of Pan and its dead 
young lovers, " the forever and ever 
young and inseparable ", punctuated 


i moving impresMon tlial il is larger 
(un ii is— which in fact, in theme, 
ilk" Not all these stories stand up 
to Ihe requirement s. Certainly, most 
of them are trying to suggest that 
iheir theme is " not just a happen- 
ing la life but a major part of life 
feett” (is Mr. Sansom puts it), but 
the sir of deep significance is not 
aluau /unified. 

There is a danger of being narrow. 
'.Nuns fret not at Iheir convent’s 
arrow room "; but nuns and son- 
tots may have plenty to think about, 
i whole society even. Many of these 
Porks concentrate on simple 
turapta of an individual's isolation 
] from society— 1 without firmly placing 
society from which he is 
Excluded. Mr. Pritchett suggests that 
American society, being more 
uianhic than our own, encourages 
it shorl-story form, and ihut as 
fotaia goes "in the direction of the 
lifhwy civilization " we too, per- 
bpi, will come " to yafoe intensity 
ini ihe singularity ol voice ”. In 
to collection wc may find ra-ther 
wmmonplace singularities. There is 
solilion within the family — hostility 
khieen strong father and weak son, 
young mother unhappily abroad 
wtoul her husband ; three stories 
wit school— the frustration oF 
j*fcr or pupil ; two about . the 


® these seven are able, mildly 
®*i'ing, bul few seem finished. 

ire rarely intense enough to 
towolraie the attention on such 




Harvard 1 


| feelings. Often wo feel wc bcctisioiuilly by those hard vein Hou- 
r's iar' words . which, shuntelcssly accept 


'taiild bt told more. John Ging er - 
^^Mf-Yorubu woman with 
i feS ? u . sbi nd Is like llto start of 
^woe, informative novel: u whole 


the truth of sexuality. “We Killed 
Mangy-DOg ’’ is n very different story, 
a touching anecdote 


of childhood 


. , . V^JPHN; A; . 

; . ‘The best' oenatfil hlatory bf ' 

e* the Waat thatl kntiw.'-GaMi * 
- Lyal/t 'Sunday 'Times.' Frontier , 
■ Llbrafy, 63' plate3 r 45 : ; drayy-, 
plaps, TOs '.. .; /:-v x •;! 


P^ofeMof Seng deqls with the '.‘ vocal objective, imjiersona! tone of a work . times out of print) are mo4t_beJ$ 
songs, irt the playi.^ TWs strangh of reference ^ave their consequences. ; but no substitute for the siu“. ^ 
term is the ^author’s way. of indica- Most readers .and students would Moreover. In enumerating B 
ttog tbat.he has included only those', prefer to have the music reprinted tions Professor Seng / ^ 

.-flyrics to be sung, but not those- which whenever^ suitable ballad or art- tell us which cdluory* J ^ 

: merely reciicd thpUgh ih^y may *. soug from Elizabelban or Jacobean- dofog.so he has ayoKled^^j . ^ 


J H ^ tea created, hut then which mnnnges to communicate a 
w toe dr, • The other mixed- great <lcnl nboul (he polltiwl and 


R. P rawer Jihabvtdn, sociul conditions of Mozambique as 
r J . n / e *Wlful in Us omissions and well as the important matter of par- 
S . Con Jplcte. Frank. Tuohy’n ticulnr children's unhappiness. It is a 




I'T'-'lvA-.- v'l'j. 


.*;,i 



Aiyw R 0 S$ 

*Iihia - how k ‘ > bf jrfa 9 . . 

> j' tptiother tlio pp«ips • 

n } tcI v - 6- pfbvJdusvdljjjhpBi^lth^ 


• • • V ■ i "n • j - . I ; -w- TT -wuo invui ut uhvuuwrii l.fl’ rfldfD 

■/; ; becaUed songs b/ other ^editors, Afl Jimesjhas survived. The references net’s . nest but also «« JJJL, . 
: .In.aJL seventy, songs .a^ .d^alt wlthi .to various editions published (some- anolh© r Volume yet tb 
■-•■-pslay;, by play; the. pJays-.:themselyes ■ 4 .-’' * 

. ; ■-Aprttngqd ( m chronolo^caLb^de'r.frdm'. V- V • : a?" ' '••• ••. 

t^,;pgriy co(nedles to tho Tempesi: „ • ■ 

■'>' Tmttfe'a: onosC vblntoe: an W * irrT T.tlC?' 

V. wcldpediti, if were, '^IiIch; in<|K J A 1VI r 1 , 'IN .H.r.J.J E 


" of a schoolboy’s 

• » Jowcr^lass 


1^ w° r k\ but such' 

*1? ^ve^fnmillir, There is 


peripus and. tender story, with bold 
mannerisms and it is firmly, translated 
from the Portuguese by Dorothy 
Guedes. 


Faber hfld Fabpf. 


nnihe 


COMMANDO style 

S^ Henriques; The commander. 3 I 8 pp. Seeker and Warburg. 30s. 


i'*. i ■ * * w . Vi 




. ' * ; !; . ^-v ; ■ ; i ; Sialic' ..: amiable : character ft.-l 

' ' 

Wi-r \ y‘ Tfc's fsh 1 1 s tlofta I a- 


A 




pus 





back ou home territory, and the re- 
turn to unit of Lamego — Hennques s 
name for hirmelf-nfter it had be, 
come apparent - that he lacked (hat 
intuitive and outstanding flam for 
leadeKhip Which the successful con- 
trol of a striking-force of commando- 
individualists required. 

Vfjarryk _# • " iu W The narrative is at times oppres- 
i^)MiitLln I = { L^ ^v.^ e flrst Com- slvely prenx-chevaleresque in tone, 
Kan 0fflce bnt this can readily be forgiven. Who 

S ,ba lbeX iu.! J 310111 sugges- after all could have stronger title to 
.;YoifwS? Jf Wr age, old the role of prewc-chevaher than a 
Thfc-si 0 d i te «y e a« commando-leader of thirty-four, 
S* <Ul»ir describes in carrying on top of the enormous bgr- 

his den of his self-lnllicied task the re- 


■luL'/C '’^^^raciers. 

^ outbreak o. 
Sfe-JS middle 
^cJl¥^ ;S MCce8sfiiIly to' be 
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FIFTIES’ FIGURES 


David Pryce- Jones : The Stranger's View. 222pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. 25s. 


with the boats actually on their way 
and in mid-Channel, the semi-m u fi Q " 
reactions of . the troops once 


u>’r .i 



4 i UIQ ate ;u ‘ *»» den oi ms sl . . .. 

^tfcrqusjv :the og-up spemsibi lilies' which, in such a s 1 1 ua- 
lining of tlon. must drag at a lovmg husband 


The most obvious characteristic of 
David Prycc -Jones's dispirited lic- 
tion is the sense of alienation. The 
title of his (uicsi novel (taken from 
Byron) is apt. though it docs noi seem 
intended In suggcsi as much as il 
does. The Stranger's View concen- 
trates on the mood of the morose 
young narrator in whal might be 
culled the John Osborne period. He 
has four friends actively involved in 
the most newsworthy political events 
of the 1950s— in particular the Hiin- 
gHritm uprising- -bul he cannot him- 
self become wholeheartedly involved. 
We see this narrator in public-school 
and country-house environments, in 
France, Austria and Athens, at a 
Conservative public meeting and 
under training as an army off leer. 
The various environments are seen 
with a blurred familiarity. He is not 
a “ stranger " in the manner of an 
interested foreigner, but more like a 
bored resident, unable to see any- 
thing of significance in his surround- 
ings. Unfortunately, readers are 
likely to share the narrator's dissatis- 
faction and to lose interest in his 
listless observations. 

Two of his friends are his school- 
fellow Nicholas and a Frenchman 
called Robert, a Marxist opponent of 
the Soviet Union. Both arc involved 


with the Hungarian struggle, as rep- 
resentatives ol' “ the Intcmalionul 
Student Organization for Freedom 
Nicholas is more of a dilettante than 
Robert. He drives round Hungary in 
an ambulance, trying to persuade 
hospitals to accept medical supplies. 
He disappears, is presumed dead and 
leaves sonic kind of legend behind 
him. What was he doing ihcrc ? 

" One owes it to oneself. It would 
only be righi if the cause gave me 
something in return. I propose to 
come back from Budapest with a 
reputation." The narrator does not 
condemn the frankly self-seeking 
dements in Nicholas's motivation : in 
fact, he suggests that the Marxist's 
principles are equally flawed. 

This could have been nn interesting 
comparison, bul il is not worked out 
strongly enough. The seel ion has the 
nervous portentousness of certain 
newspaper editorials, striving for sig- 
nificance, unwilling to admit perplexi- 
ties except in the most general terms 
or even to stale basic principles — 
as if through fear of seeming 
naive. The part dealing with lii.s 
other friends, Charles and Reg, is 
more lively and more of a caricature. 
Charles is upper-class, serves as un 
officer iu Cyprus and al Suez, breaks 
with the discipline and values which 
he had passionately admired — and 


becomes a manual worker. Mean- 
while his schoolfellow, Keg, son of 
an ardent trade unionist, has become 
a worldly success and a Conserva- 
tive candidate. The turnabout is too 
neat, too slick, out of place in the 
blurred narrative line of (his far from 
shapely novel. Bul Reg has been 
observed with real interest, recalling 
the aulhor's earlier novel, The Sands 
of Summer — suggesting that the alien, 
environment most simulating to 
“ the stranger's view " is that English 
social layer plnccd between the nor- 
mality of working-class 3ife and (ho 
conventional public-school world. 

Reg says of Charles: " Upper-clusi 
guilt is the most absurd thing in. tho 
world. Guilt is the lower classes' 
secret weapon." Charles says of 
Nicholas: “ Whal he wanted alheart 
— and so did we all — was to make up 
for n war which we did not fight.” 
These statements the most explicit 
generalizations in the dialogue, 
emphasize the book's relationship 
with the post- 1 91 8 years, with Orwell 
and lsherwood. The thoughts are not 
new; but they could have been dis- 
cussed or acted out in a lively way. 
This novel leaves us no wiser than 
John Osborne does, and it lacks the 
compensations of Osborne’s rhetoric 
and sense of drama. 


jpakihg up his com- and ’father ? The strange atmosphere 
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ENERGIA AND INERTIA 


Enid Welsford : Spenser .* Fowre Hy nines and Epithalamion . 
Oxford : Basil Blackwell. £2 5s. 


215pp. 


Neil L. Rudenstine : Sidney's Poetic Development. 
University Press. £2 16s. 


313pp. Harvard University Press. London:^ 


^fiss Welsford's book is a puzzling 
compilation. It is rather more than 
an annotated edition of the poems, 
'yet considerably less than what it 
claims in the sub- title : “ A Study of 
Edmund Spenser’s Doctrine of 
Love It brings together the Fowre 
Ifynwes, which originally appeared, 
with a new edition of Daphnaida, in 
-1596, and Epithalamion, which was 
originally published with Amoreiti 
in 1595. Miss Welsford acknowl- 
edges that there is little “obvious 
similarity of theme ", but claims that 
“ this very discrepancy of outlook 
. . suggested their inclusion in one 
Volume ". Yet whai is the discrepancy 
of theme 7 It is only that in some of 
the poems Spenser celebrates human 
and carnal love and in others 
he renounces it in favour 
of heavenly love. Miss Welsford 
herself at one point disclaims 
the notion that the poems arc 
in any profound sense autobio- 
graphical, and points to the signi- 
ficance of the “ fictitious speaker " 
’{ft 41 not a versified treatise but a 
.-dramatic poem At rimes though 
.she seems weighed down by the idea 
of a problem here, while denying 
herself any but passing reference to 
other works of Spenser which explore 
and expose a similar dual view, which 
is itself a poetic commonplace. 
Although she does make some refer- 
ence to both A mo reft! and The Faerie 
Qtteene . it would be fair to say that 
her study is really only of the 
Hy nines and Epithalamion, and not 
a general " study of Spenser's doc- 
trine of love It is in fact & brief 
study of Platonic and neo-Platonic 
doctrines with (he text of the poems 
and a commentary oa their indebted- 
ness (o Plato and the neo-Platon ists. 

It is a useful study, clear and care- 


ful. She convincingly questions 
over-emphasis on Bruno's influence 
on the Hy nines ; she brings together 
Plato, Plotinus, Dante, Petrarch, 
Ficino, Pico, Bembo, Casliglione, 
Ebreo ami Bruno in a satisfying sur- 
vey : and she adds a suggestive section 
on the relationship between neo- 
Pinion ism and Protest an (ism, and 
finds valuable material in (be Laws of 
Eiclexutsthal Polity. Indeed it is 
Hooker who helps her to a convincing 
identification of Sapience, in the 
fourth Hymn, as a personification of 
the First Eternal Law of Cod, pace 
Professor El I rod t. Her book is, of 
course, on a much smaller scale and 
covers very much less ground than 
the lu tier's Neoplatonism in the 
Poetry of Spenser, and it is odd that 
she neither takes into acount his claim 
about the slight influence of Neo- 
Platonism. in the strict sense, on 
Spenser, nor attempts to refute it. 
And one remembers that W, L. 
Renwlck. forty years ago, wrote in 
his excellent book on Spenser of the 
" fashion " of Platonism, and that 
“the diflic uity—and the interest — 
arises from bis [Spenser’s] equal 
acceptance of all available authori- 
ties: it should not be increased by 
over-simplication, by trying to con- 
fine Spenser to a school". But the 
Piatonists and neo-Pla ion ists are re- 
surgent in the ranks of critics and 
commeri/alor.s again, and Miss Weis- 
ford is not prepared to risk aligning 
herself with Renwick and Professor 
Ellrodt and C, S. Lewis, although 
that is where her heart might well 
be. When she rather boldly takes 
issue with Professor Hiealt over 
the numerologicaJ pattern of Epitha- 
lamion one is conscious of the lover 
of poetry .standing up against the 
scholarly exegete in her. 
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Since Professor William A. 
Ringler's magnificently compre- 
hensive edition of Sidney’s 
poems in I9(y2, critical studies 
of Sidney have proliferated, especially 
in America. And though we still awail 
Jean Robertson’s edition of the Arca- 
dia, the best of these studies have 
considered the Arcadia poems in their 
proper context in the romance. It 
may be from Richard Lanhani’s lively 
study o£ the Old Arcadia l Yale, 1965), 
though it is nowhere acknowledged, 
that Mr. Rudensline has learnt to 
apprehend the complex ironies and 
ambivalences of Sidney's narrative 
voice; and from David Kalstonc’s 
book on the poems (Harvard, 1965), 
to which he acknowledges a heavy 
debt, he has accepted the importance 
of formal and thematic parallels to 
Sidney’s poetry in Petrarch and San- 
nazaro. This book is not a source 
study, however, or we might com- 
plain of the usual neglect of 
more immediate influences on 
Sidney, such as Desportes, Ronsard 
and Montemayor. But neither is it, 
as the title might suggest, a poetic 
biography. On stylistic grounds Mr. 
Rudensline dales Sidney’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms early (before 
Astro phi l and Stella), so that even 
the progress from secular to sacred 
verse disappears. He is as much con- 
cerned to show the consistent appear- 
ance of certain themes in Sidney’s 
poetry as to demonstrate his growth 
as a poet. The latter is seen as a single 
jump from a first sty;le, regular and 
accomplished but limited in the tones 
it could render, to a second, more 
flexible and comprehensive, displayed 
only in Axtrophil and Stella (referred 
to throughout as Astrophel and 
Stella: presumably Mr. Rudensline 
rejects Professor Ringler’s correc- 
tion). The real advance over earlier 
studies in this book is that a much 
fuller view is taken of Sidney's work, 
comprehending not only The Lady of 
May and Certain Sonnets, but Sid- 
ney’s own ideas as shown in his 
correspondence with Languet. 

This provides the chief theme 
which Mr. Rudenstine observes in all 
the poetry, which is that of the de- 
bate between age and youth, or more 


specifically, that of the sober com- 
mendation of a life of action to a 
more volatile character who is in- 
clined to the pleasures of retirement 
and self-indulgence. In every ca^e 
this is related to Langucfs admonish- 
ments to Sidney against both the 
follies of the court and (he inertia of 
rural contemplation. It is surely 
right to extend this connexion be- 
yond the one poem (OA 60, "As 1 
my little flock on I star banke ”) 
which is explicitly about what Sidney 
learnt from Languet. But the 
parallel is pressed a little hard. 
Whenevor one character gives 
restraining advice to another, as 
Musidoru.s does to Pyrodcs in the 
opening of the Arcadia, the protean 
figure of Languet is seen behind that 
of the counsellor. And the com- 
parison forces Mr. Rudenstine to 
place Sidney and Languet loo 
squarely in opposition. Musidorus’s 
argument that the sole purpose of 
acquiring knowledge is to put it in 
practice is one used by Sidney him- 
self, though on both sides of the 
action /contemplation debate. In a 
letter to Languet of March, 1578, 
quoted by Rudenstine, he half play- 
fully demonstrates that if circum- 
stances make action impossible, such 
knowledge is useless, and the only 
defensible science is self-knowledge. 
But the Defence of Poetry is of 
course firmly based on the assump- 
tion that the highest forms of secular 
knowledge are those which lead to 
virtuous action. Sidney may have ac- 
cepted this doctrine initially from 
Languet, but It became his own very 
early on. Mr. Rudenstine also simpli- 
fies the opposition between Sidney 
and Languet when he suggests that 
all the humour in (he correspondence 
is Sidney’s. Certainly Sidney’s hum- 
our is subtler ; but probably the most 
prolonged comic passage in the letters 
is JLanguet’s account of falling uslecp 
over Humfrey Lhuid’s History of 
Wales, which fell into the candle 
flame and was burnt. His whimsical 
invitation to Sidney and his Welsh 
servant Madox to compose exequies 
for the incinerated Welshman is no 
doubt laboured and self-conscious, 


but it is 
to 
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IF IT MOVES, SALUTE IT 
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portrait is too grave. 

Though the themes i n Sta 
poeh y are seen as constant. 
deveJopments in his ^ 
especially in mastery of ^ 
which produce " cner 8 ia" lbfrecare . 
fully defined, are efenM 
explored. Individual passages are 
indeed, so closely analysed that one 
begins to question the ultimate value 
nf uuh searchlight/microwpe 


of the more bewildering Icatiirc, 

. f ^ present cultural scene is the 
which a term enters general 


il) 'before the artist and the critic 


was taken, is a laudable attempt to 
define some of the boundaries of this 
wider field. U ranges from the his- 
toric.') I I r-rifi. -i I ulliiiiW.u' «r 


[/fully agreed upon its area « 
L nf . The case of kinetic art 
KW** 1 ?-. I- This term 


obvious example, 
accepted among the select 


prehensile- rather than a strictly 
jimited- -category lies in the fact that 
its particular constellation of aesthe- 
tic. social and technical values is a 
i.i ik„ ,>;» ,i ■ ■ .... - : product not of the present but of the 

Times °i w ^tablished past of modern art. 

James J. t.ibsons Constancy and Would it not have been possible to 


lorical and critical attitudes of 
George Rickey and Katharine Kuh 


num- 


ll Mo means exhaustive _ 

kr of categories used in the chixsi- 
i foMO ° f postwar art. Yet its 
i .-rfolion might appear to be 
I ,KW»rily indiscriminate il we agree 
| »iiii George Rickey that : 
id artist who uses movement muy 
ktaKlie i clown or a philosopher 
schoolteacher or a reseurefi 


l« i 


: He n»uy use time like a 


inodes of interpretation. ThecJ* j «Ktnim of colours, space like an open 
quotations are pressed into senS : <***■ ^ c,ock in everybody’s brain 
again and again, with different 


details of metre, alliteration , B d 
rhyme noted at each appearance By 
the time we come to the fourth or 
fifth appearance of a quotation it 
becomes difficult to respond to il 
with much alertness, lei alone 
pleasure. For instance, Mr. Ruden- 
stine interestingly shows (hat the w 
Certain Sonnets lorm i 1 
miniature sequence of somt 
coherence (heating the translation 
from Montemayor, CS 28, “What 
changes here, 6 taaire " as of a piece 
with the original lyrics), But whet) 
he comes to show the various stylistic 
advances from it to -AsirophU ad 
Stella by means of strings of one and 
two-line quotations from each, mmy 
of which have appeared already in 
earlier contexts, we begin almost ta 
weary of both sequences. Altboo^i 
all the rhetorical subtleties which Mi. 
Rudenstine observes are undoubted- 
ly there (Sidney will yield up resulw 
almost indefinitely to such examiiu- 
lion) one wonders how many mdtft 
after having their attention drn» 
to them, will be sent back to a fra 
reading of the poems analysed. W 
is a learned and intelligent bo* 
which broadens and deepens the coo- 
text in which Sidney’s poetry is k* 


1 u eve a sense of scale, materials like 
'iiEscofitr or objects like a dump- 


) iter. 


One can only hope that he greiW 
knowledge it provides will, on Lifr 
cuet’s and Sidney's principle, WJJ 


uuti il Hina - r- * ; ■ ■ t. 

the exercise of knowledge id stwJ 
of the poems. 


DRYDEN’S DRAMA 


The Works of John Dr ; 
Loi 


Press. London : 


en. Plays. Vol. IX. 
ridge University Press. 


Edited by John LofHs. 
£4. 


451pp. ^Unjvcnsity of 


Tn this volume, I he second of nine 
to be devoted to the plays, Drydcn 
emerges as a mature dramatist, in 
three quite different kinds of drama. 
The India a Emperour is a complex, 
vigorous, and at tidies undeniably 
thoughtful example ! of the heroic 
play, with Montezuma Acting as a. 
critic of European civilization and ’ 
religion. In, his perceptive edmmen- 
tary on this play Mr. Loftis draws 
attention to .{be effect 'that the dis- 
coveries of new tends wija having on 
traditional ^ beliefs; an^ attitudes; and 
■he hlso finds the Influence of Mon- 


young subject are dranW ttr5 
live. As for Celadon 
(played by Hart and NeJ| 
give life and gaiety to 

who has all the makings of a first- out altogether running a t> ..j 


and how far the need for emotional 
excitement and constant reversals of 
fortune drove him into extravagance 
and absurdity. Poor Montezuma, 


rate Shavian character 
sacrificed to the " Dalilahs 
theatre M . 


LJW ul a urar , uui . -• v - jolt 

, is ruthlessly play, and if theirs K^Jjj^clets 
lliiahs of the of love from that 
In the serious 
on the dominant ton)' 


Tbe answer to this objection is. 
lurely, thal the value of kinetic art 
h* term of reference lies precisely 
in its wide degree of application. 
Attempts to divide the seamless robe 
'‘are important and useful when it is a 
quesfron of identifying Ihe work of a 
prlKuhr artist or naming a parti- 
cular technique: SchdfTer's "Chro- 
lodynamism " and Mulina’s *’ l.iimi- 
I)dc ” are cases in point. But there 
dlillle or do advantage in multiply- 
jog the entities by the invention of 
lew terms such as " kineticisni ” and 
■luminism", both of which relate 
wljr ta the obvious external charac- 
Kmtics of the work. Kinetic art in- 
volves b tenuous, but real, associa- 
feo of aesthetic, social and scientific 
concepts, To abandon Ihe overall 
tmn is to risk losing the broad per- 
petire. 


Ihe collection of essays on The 
Htfnre and Art of Motion, from 
rticb Georgo Rickey’s statement 


Invariance .in Perception More per- 
sonal angles are investigated in Hans 
Richter's lucid account of his experi- 
ments with movement in painting and 
film, and in Karl Gcrstner’s analysis 
of the effects of permutation in a 
scries of squares graded according 
to their degree of lightness. The col- 
lection as a whole gives some indica- 
tion of the ideal which Gyorgy 
Kepcs propounds in bis editorial, 
that of " a true iiir/tvrsiius — a living 
fabric of the best knowledge of a 
given lime 

George Rickey’s contribution in- 
cludes an important sketch of the 
"morphology of movement", and. 
considering thal it was written in 
1962. covers an unusually wide range 
of work. Bui il suffers none the 
less from being too selective.' Mrs. 
Kuh's article js much more so, being 
confined largely to American artists. 
This is a real weakness in the collec- 
tion. since in the last resort the birth 
and diffusion of kinetic art must be 
seen as the province of the critic and 
the art historian. Examination nf 
modern theories of motion and per- 
ception provides valuable material 
for tbe analysis of our own reactions. 
But il will rarely provide us with any 
insight into the internal development 
of this art-form, a question which 
hinges not so much upon scientific 
fact as upon the subjective interpre- 
tations of scientific or technical pro- 
cesses which have become part of the 


artist’s slock-in-trnde during the past 
century. The ultimate justification chapters of “Considdralions analy 
for the term *’ kinetic art " as a com- liques et esthdtiques sur le mouve- 


find at the Bauhaus clowns and 
philosophers, school * teachers and 
research scientists, and even a num- 
ber of figures who combined several 
of these roles ? 

An essential prelude to the under- 
standing of kinetic art must there- 
fore be the .study of the period of 
gestation during which this art-form 
was carried in embryo within the 
modern move meal. This need is now 
supplied by Frank Popper's Nais- 
sance de tart cinAilque, a well-pro- 
duced and fully documented study 
which traces " the image of move- 
ment in the plastic arts " from 1860 
and contains by (far the most exten- 
sive treatment of the contemporary 
field that has yet appeared. Consider- 
ing as he does the interpretations of 
movement volunteered by such artists 
as Monet, Van Gogh, Rodin and 
Degas as well as the more obvious 
cases of Balia, Boccioni, Kupka and 
Moholy-Nagy, Dr. Popper is un- 
willing to narrow his sights when he 
reaches the present day. It is the 
great virtue of his book that Ihe wide 
spectrum which exists at the earlier 
stages is reflected in the differences 
between— say — Vasarely, Schfiffcr, 
Agam and Tinguely' in the contem- 
porary scene, but that, at the same 
tmie. the origins of the present 
co-hesive movement are satisfactorily 
traced to the intellectual and artistic 
ferment of 1910-30. 

Dr. Popper concludes with two 
ters of “ 


menl This tlnul section serves as 
a justification of his approach, since 
it establishes a basic typology of 
movement in the plastic arts, within 
which the modern category of " Le 
mouvemcnl exprinuS par le mouve- 
ment nieme” occupies a subsidiary 
position. But there is no attempt tu 
minimize the fact that u true ’* art of 
movement " has arisen, and it is sig- 
nificant that for every one of ihe 
aesthetic categories which are de- 
tailed in the final chapter the examples 
drawn from the art of the past are 
matched by instances from the present 
day. One is left with the feeling that 
some unifying concept may still be 
required. Gillo Dorfics perhaps points 
(he way in the text on the work of the 
Groupe Recherche d'Ari Visuel en- 
tiled " L’lnstabiliid where he sug- 
gests that " perceptive ambiguity — 
with semantic ambiguity- is un- 
doubtedly at the base of a great many 
situations and creations of our time ". 
This is a distinction (hat might be 
pursued in terms of the antithesis be- 
tween pop and kinetic art— between 
the “ anxious " and the functional 
object. But this is outside Dr. Pop- 
per’s terms of reference, and it would 
be ungracious to cavil at a work which 
so clearly provides ihe basis for any 
future synthesis. 

It goes without saying that neither 
the scientific elucidation of move- 
ment nor the critical appraisal ol an 
historical development can supplant 
the detailed treatment of urt indivi- 
dual artist’s work. Editions du 
Griffon have performed a valuable 
Service by including kinetic artists 
among the subjects of (heir superb 
series of monographs, " Arts 
plasliques du XXe sifecle ", 
Agam was the first to re- 
ceive this accolade, and the most 
recent is Vasarely. One hopes that il 


is no longer necessary to rescue (hit 
great artist from (he aesthetically im- 
poverished category of " op arL If • 
there is any such need, this mono- 
graph wilt surely supply it. .Since 1954 
Vasarely has referred to his work as 
11 cindtique ”, implying that this cula- 
gory covers the full range of bis in- 
vestigations into the use of move- 
ment. ** L’optique, fut-elle illusion, 
n'appartjeni-ellc pas au cindtisme ? " 
he asked in 1957. The five plates with 
transparent movable covers which 
form part of this volume dramatize 
the possibilities of spectator-induced 
movement which were already latent 
in Ihe " oeuvres profondcs cind- 
tiques " of 1954. And the clearest 
indication of Vasarely’s concern with 
actual duration is to be found in the 
cinematic presentation of his entire 
works which is in course of 
execution. 

Far from being on (he margin of 
kinetic art, Vasarely occupies a cen- 
tral position through the breadth of 
his vision and his full realization thut 
the kinetic work engenders “un con- 
cept humaniste el philosophiqua des 
arts plastiques qui iutdresse h la fois 
leurs aspects esthdtiques, dt tuques, 
sociologiques et dconomiques It is 
a direct consequence of his desire for 
logic and clarity that this book which 
he designed should appear not as a 
mere group of reproductions but as a 
living record of an evolving style, and 
that the remarkable * quality of the 
printing should in some cases almost 
obviate that distinction between the 
original and the copy which he is de- 
termined to overcome. In Plate 177 
(the *’ Unites polychromes et poly- 
formes" of 1962) he is completely 
successful in this aim. Surely no more 
intense expression of plasticity has 
ever been captured within the covers 
of a book 7 
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A. L. Rowse 

Bosworth Field and the 
Wars of the Roses 

Tha mastery of narrative and humane judgement 
u« reading to the end. What in other hands 
■te often been an intolerably tangled narrative 
^everloseslisihread.’ — David Knowlos, Spectator 
Illustrated, 46e 


t [j* Trevor- Roper 

5*5®!°n* the Reformation 


S? oc tal Change 

hfrwlui T TBVor ‘ n °P er ® uch 0 


brilliant 

possibly the moat brilliant of living 


Sir Mart, “S 


cess— this Ume in k nne 0 f 


clearly owed a come- 

the kind of play which was perhaps the best of all the RL p r yden E** e 


All three plays In this volume, pro- 
duced between. 1665 and 1667, were 
contemporary hits in their different 
ways: In Secret Love, Or The Maiden 
Queen, a tragi-comedy, Dryden wrote 

**■* , f play which was perhaps the best . Dr yu«i •— 

. , . . _ . ... - • . -- — -j- .to. hfc genius, and which dians, Jerries Nok«. ^ 

taigtiq oa Drydens thinking -to' be, he never improved upon. ; unless it him good material t0 shnei 

more pervasive Thadhas^Uherto ,wa& in Marriage fi-fu-Mode. Here Here^however, Dr^ea Hj* 

‘ Vr&nhri clearly Mr. Loftis. is able to make good use ’ 0 f t h e credit .with j he f . 
a good deal jp say in -; The Indian- of Dryden’s own critioism to explain Newcastle: add- ■ Mr. 

: EmpetOur, but . in getting it -said he ': Why the ''dramatist contMerNl iihni ’ a good of 

whole 

riMSJSS' 


lo bo • !f a R^ofriedy as a fegOter and emo- .- dually been allowed hy tin 

sssaaata.'ans xjsasgsStf 

; feual;fimUatioflt qL ^e EuiopeSi ^ ay hun ? aniwd hy the fact siderably earlier t^ ^lusci^ 

; ™ ffer- ds enrihently credible char- tailed account ot J* 

WaiJfSSL * MfotbMl acters aa C^ladoa and Flprimril. , '• inHahn ration is hardly >j] 

^ ‘hi* h may be added in turri that 


hia reading of th# *(J. ., ^luine D 
often ilium inoting* 


Ppr lltusteatfil Gift Bqok Lf$r write foz , : -, r 

JOHN MURRAY, 50» Albem arte ; Strbetj ■ l^r^o'rij'-.W, l* : : : A , 





^;het6i^draina-Bnd i 

' thc cmpiions in-, • should p 

■■ scrlous pkjt are . nbt with- alt.' 

and 1 - Queen’s half- standing 

;:poiKre*ate3 /,- ftlnis her i handW plays- •=;. 



^at he needs for ^dj 

denjoynt^^IT 


answer la, first, that ha writes like 
• • ■ secondly, his acholarahip la Impec- 
IjpjJ^^Irdly. above all, his historical writing 
i often??. , 11,1 of ideas, sometimes provocative but 
j w °’ inc lrig.’-*-MauriceA8hleY,A//slo/y7odsv 

Illustrated, 63s 


E. H. Carr 

A History of Soviet Russia 

The Bolshevik Revolution, 

1 91 7-1 923 In three volumes, 46s each 
The Interregnum, 1923-1924 46s 
Socialism in One Country, 
1924-1926 In three volumes I and II 
45s each. III (In two parts) 1 20s 
Foundations of e Planned 
Economy, 1926-1929 (with R. W. 
Davies) (in two parts) in the press 
’No other work on this subject comparable In 
scope and scale exists in English or In any other 
language including the Russian.’ 

—The Times Literary Supplement 


B. W. Beckingsale 


kingf 

Burghley: Tudor Statesman 

‘He is successful In presenting a convincing 
picture of this self-made grand seigneur in a 
domestic as well as a national setting/ 

— J. P. Kenyon, Observer 


W. G. Hoskins 

Provincial England 

*Dr Hoskins has done good work ... his essays in 
Provincial England show him at the top or hia 
form / — The Times 

Illustrated, 42s, Papermac 21s 


Illustrated, 63s 


Geoffrey Holmes ‘ 

British Politics 
in the Age of Anne 

ThfB book announces the arrival of a historian 
of great gifts who, I am sure, is here to stay/ 
— J. H. Plumb, Spectator 

84b 


Jonathan Riley- Smith 

. The Kinigiht6 of St. John 
In Jerusalem and Cyprus, 
1060-1310 

'As ihe work of a young scholar ... it Is a remark- 
able achievement. One wonders how he had the 
time to discover, let alone study, ell the wbrks and 
.. articles listed In his copious bibliography/ 

— Economist 

Illustrated, 90s 


Plunib ■ 

s85flS M !f tl t # Political 

^ lBn * 


J. R. Pole • . 

Political Representation: in. 
England & the Origins of 
the American Republic ■ < 

'Rarely, If ever, has there* been a- more brilliant 


Henry Palling - 

Social Geography of 
British Elections, 1 885-1 910 

This is the biggest goldmine of a book on British 
politics for many a ; long year . * . He has done a 


exploration. I would think myself . cowardly .In- ... _ r68 j 8erv | C e In thrs pioneering and painstaking 

! J u n.1.1 Mlllnn fhic ■'«■ minor m&s(sr-. - 


BrtfahhS ? U L t,bft re 08rdad as a landmark In 
’•sttha??, ^ aBhY * The Ptoblams it poses and 
dffers.virni form for the next.forty 
f’marknKi^ 8 * arItn BrP°ln* of all research ... A 
PTOvocati^ i^gag* 10 ? nt: book ' bubbling ,w|lh 

Stdne, A (ew York Rbvievi of Books 

■: ;; : 30 s 


judgement In only calling this "a- minor master, 
piece'-.".-. A beautifully executed end profound- 
book/— Bernard Crlpk, Listener 808 


work/— Ecdno/hfst 


W. R. Brock 

The Character, of American. 
History (Second Edition) 

. 'We have a ; book that is teamed, acute and 
! sagacious . . . easy reeding, well organised, -welt 
written/ — D, W. Brogan, Listener 

. ; 30s 


70s 


P. G, M. Dickson . ... 

The Financial Revolution 
in England: A Study in the 
Development of Public 
Credit, 1688-1756 


A Bennett 

^^Bdln h- ' ' ’ ' at orie who hw been so 

frU Llferpry Supplement ■■ ' 42a 


’By any standards this Is a mrior work. executod 


with precision and an Impressive grhsp of the. 


—Cha'rteB Wilson, Economic History Review 8ds 


. Edited by J. R. Hale 

The Evolution of British 
Historiography, from ' 

Bacon to Namier 

'No student can fail to profit from Professor Hale’s 
introduction which Itself abounds in memorable 
phresaa, . touches gently but, firmly on meny of the 
. critical issues In historiography/ • 

Asa Briggs, New Statesman 

• 36s, Papermac 1 8s 


R. J. White 

Europe in the 
Eighteenth Century 

‘A fine most readable book, full of sound 
scholarship and new ways of looking at life/ 

— The Times Educational Supplement 

Illustrated, 30s 




bf CnnSSC. bave Produced a one-ivolume 

. .o |0 nd whioh wniiw hnwo artotiiarori A 


need * ~ |jj. , -".Y mm ’* w SJ|Vi I IH VO QIIOVfSIBU v 
9. ^Herbert Butterfield, Tima and Tide 


Betty Kemp t . 

Sir Francis Dash wood ^ 

An Eightaenth^Cenfury* ' < : 

Namier. —A. J. P- Tayior, new |||u8trBted| 37s 6 d 


Robert Skidelsky 

Politicians and the Slump, - 
1929-1931 

;*Mr Skidelsky has-mide a.most promising start to 
what should be a distinguished career. He writes 
clearly and hss a happy facility for the culling and 
memorable phrase/ 

—Robert Rhbdes James. The Times 

Illustrated, 84s 


■Alistair Horne 

The Fall of Paris: The Siege. .. 

; and the Commune, 1 870-1 871. 

‘This is likely to be Ihe definitive account in English 
. of the military operations! romthe beginning of the - 
Siege to the; laat resistance of the Commune/ 

■ — Richard Cobb,; Guardian ■ = 

lUuatraled, 60s 
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Editorial Advisory Hoard; 


Ian G. Barbour, San bam C. 
Brown, Theodosius Dobzlinnsky, 
Alfred E. Emerson, Lam-cucr 
K. Frank, Ralph VV. Cicrnid, 
Ward IT. Goodri lough, Hudson, 
HoaglamI, diauucey D. Leake, 
Henry Ahii);cn:iij J Kirlicy F. 
Mather, O. Hobart Mowrer, 
Henry Alexander Murray, Ftl- 
nier S. G. Northrop, John R. 
Platt, Van R. Potter, Harlow 
Shapely, A I el lord E. Spiro, 
George Wald, Anthony F. C. 
Wallace, Warren Weaver, Henr> 
Nelson Wicman. 


Some Recent Articles; 


Theodosius Dobzhansky — An 

Essay on Religion, Death and 
Evolulianaiy Adaptation 


Hudson IToaglu ud — Ethology mid 
Elhics—^lhe Biology of Right 
and 1 Vrong 


Bernard M. I coiner — Com- 

HUHtoiM on Resources from the 
j Gliofogical Sciences 


Bernard E. Mcland — For th< 
Modem Liberal; Is Theology 
Possible T Can Science Re - 
place II P ■ 


Paul Arthur Sthlipp— jl/wtr. 
Theology and Ethical Religion 


•George Wald — The Search For 
Common Ground 


Anthony F. C. Wallace — 

Rituals : 'Sacred and . Prqfaiu 


- Warren Weaver — Same Moral 
■ Problems Posed by Modem 
Science ■ 


Henry Nelson Wicman— iSWe«« 
* arid a . jYtai Reformation 
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The Far East 


RULE BY BUREAUCRACY 


The most 


Fred W. RigCiS : Thailand: The Modernization of a Bureaucratic Polity. 470pp. Honolulu: East-West Center Press. 


Thailand parsed through the period 
of Franco- IJriiish domination of 
mainland South-east Asia without 
having to submit to direct colonial 
rule. Why did the Siamese mon- 
archy manage to retain its independ- 
ence where the Burmese and Vietna- 
mese monarchies failed to withstand 
the advancing pressures of British and 
French imperialism 7 In part, of 
course, (he answer to this intriguing 
question lies tit the accident of Thai- 
land's geographical position between 
the French and British colonial bases. 
Frnnco-Brilish strategy certainly 
deemed it geopoliti cully expedient 
that Thailand should serve as a 
buffer between colonial spheres ; 
and but for this consideration 
it is likely that Thailand would 
have been partitioned between the 
two imperial powers pressing on 
her land frontiers. In the long run, 
however, this geographical advantage 
would probably have been of little 
value had it not been for (he ability 
of the .Siamese monarchy to devise 
a governmental structure capable of 
fulfilling the requirements of the buf- 
fer role in which Thai fund had been 
cast by British and French states- 
men. How the Siamese did this is 
the subject of the first part of Fred 
W. Riggs's brilliant study, Thailand : 
The Modernization of a Bureaucra- 
tic Polity . The remainder of the book 
shows how the Siamese political 
achievement has worked out in mod- 
ern times. 

In 1855 the .Siamese Ring Mongkut 
(Rama IV; agreed to a commercial 
treaty with the British Plenipotentiary 
Sir John Bowring in which freedom 
Qf trade was permitted In Thailand 
subject only ’to the imposition of a 3 
per cent ad valorem duly. At this 
moment in time King Mongkut had 
at his disposal no customs adminis- 
tration, no system of budgets, no 
revenue administration in the western 
sense and no corpus of commercial, 
civil and criminal law capable of 
meeting the requirements of the new 
economic circumstances implied in 
the 1855 treaty. The Siamese mon- 
archy. was a traditional oriental 


regime based, in essence, upon astro- 
logical and cosmological concepts 
derived from Bvihmftnical Hindu 
practice. Such a monarchy, as indeed 


lion of a few short periods Thailand 
has been since 1 932 a country where 
there have been no political parties 
at alii. Parliament lias met under soo- 


the Burmese example was to demon- ecssive constitutions; but its power 


st rate clearly enough, was quite uti- has been of but the slightest signi li- 


able to cope with .the challenge of cance. The centre of uiKhoi ily. cxer- 
the international contacts in the hey- cised beneath the ceremonial uni- 
day of imperialism. To survive it hrella of the Siamese monarchy, 
had to change, to create tho.se basic lay with the senior officials who 


that it works. Compared in 
other countries in the region Tb? 
land .* really rather S ^ 
emed. Saril, when he Hi 
recently, may have left a f or[ d ^ 

staggering size ; but the fact S 
that lh*> hull ni n.. -r-. . 


ambitious 


day a£ imperialism. To survive it 
had to change, to create lho.se basic 
organs of government which alone 
could satisfy the demands of the for- 
eigners. To this task King Mongkut 
and his son and successor King Chul- 
alongkurn turned themselves in subtle 
but none the less highly effective ways. 
The culmination of this initial phase 
of modernization came in 1892 with 
the creation of Siamese bureaucratic 
departments based on European 
models and, in many cases, headed by 
Europeans hired on contract. 

Front the acorns sown by King 
Mongkut find King Chulalongkorn 
grew the oak tree of the modern Thai 
governmental machine which, in 
1932, provided the personnel of the 
11 Revolution " which overthrew (he 
abftuiute monarchy. The promoters 


composed the thirty or so cabinets 
of the period from 1932 to the 
present. Involved have been rather 
fewer than 250 men. whom Mr. Riggs 
names; and the political process has 
operated within this group by means 
of cliques and coups. Policy has 
been decided by intrigue and counter- 
intrigue. The rewards of ollicc have 


arc better oil than many oihS 
peoples, so why begrudge Sari> v 

rcw,rcl?Tl. t -.k,r e Lor, 8 ^r.? 

basud Oil cornnrnmlw l_. " 1 


publishing 


o.istu on compromises beta™ 

cliques, is essentially 
of fortune? 1 ' **+ 


A careful reading of Mi. RW', 
study leaves one with two questions 
in the back of one’s mind. First; 
can the Americans, with whom Thai- 
land has now thrown in her lot, 


jprogramme 
lever undertaken 


of the 1932 coup can be divided, so system "Works. 


come not from ollicial salaries but ,<wlll _ nj,s n °w thrown in her lot, 
from what in the West would be possibly reconcile the aberrations oi 
called, perhaps, “ corruption ", based the " Bureaucratic Polity" with their 
on a .system ivf milking the Chinese own passion for organizational 
merchant community in Bangkok. Al efficiency; and, if they cannot, wilt 
first sight all this would scent to be their reforming pressures upset the 
rather reprehensible. The great merit careful balances upon which the 
of Mr. Riggs's study is that he makes structure of successive Thai cabinets 
no moral judgments, contenting him- stand ? Jf, under such pressures, the 
self with an exposition of how the "Bureaucratic Polity" wl/apsej, 


Mr. Riggs shows, inLo two groups, 
the senior and (he junior. The senior 
group consisted of officials who had 


What Mr. Riggs finds in Thailand 
a “Bureaucratic Polity" a polity 


attained high rank under the absolute enormous fascination for the poli- 
monarchy, and many of whom had tical scientist and quite different from 


been educated abroad in Germany, either the democratic or the autho- 


The junior group consisted, in the 
main, of young men in their early 


ritarian regimes that wc know in 
Europe. There are no parties; so 


thirties who had known each other Thailand cannot be described as 


when Studying in Paris and. who, in 
1932, occupied bureaucratic positions 


one parly dictatorship. There is, in 
a real sense, no electorate; so Ihe 


of the middle rank. The senior group Thai government cannot be said to 


in a few years left the active political 
singe. , Until the fall of Phibun . in 
1957 (he junior group dominated 
Siamese politics. But whnt are 
Siamese politics ? Here Fred Riggs 
is at his most penetratingly brilliant. 

The 1932 " Revolution " was given 
some public expression in terms of 
western democratic ideology. There 
was tailk of turning Thailand into a 


rule on the basis of a popular man- 
date. All there is is an elaborate 
bureaucracy, the direct descendent 
of the machine crcutcd by King 
Mongkut and King Chulalongkorn. 
which still relies upon the monarchy 
for its theoretical legality, but which 
since 1932 has managed completely 
to escape from effective royal con- 
trol. 


republic. Representative institutions 
were devised. Democracy, even in 


the most embryonic form, however. 


failed to take root. With the excep- • Polity ", 


There nre many objections, on 
grounds of theory, morality and prac- 
tical efficiency, to the " Bureaucratic 


point, however, is 


own passion for organizational 
efficiency ; and, if they cannot, wilt 
their reforming pressures upset tie 
careful balances upon which the 
structure of successive Thai cabinet 
stand ? Jf, under such pressures, the 
"Bureaucratic Polity r ' wi/apses, 
what will Lake its place 1 ) There an) 
no alternative institutions oi into- i 
genous Thai origin. Will cornmuniw 
fiourish in default of any other power 
system 7 Second : the whole edifice T\ 
of the " Bureaucratic Polity", Mr. 

Riggs argues, depends upon 1 ClL/V-'l. O 
one single economic fact — -TbajJand 1 

exports rice. The Thai population, 
however, is now growing faster than 
Thai rice production. .What will 
happen when this source of foreign 
exchange dries up and there emerge 
n crying demand for more eflectitt 
and speedily implemented economic 
policies? The “Bureauuil'ic 

Polity ”, because of its very nature, 
cannot plan. If planning is «IW 
for, who can meet the challenger 
Again, there is implicit the com- 
munist solution. But 

these arc unduly gloomy Ihoughu; 
and it may be that UK Sfr 

meso “ Bureaucratic Polity Jj* 
within it more powers of m 
lulion than even the pcnelrawl 

analysis of Mr. Riggs can detect. 


the field of 


1 

iParliamentary 


S SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
ACADEMIC AND SCHOLARLY RESEARCH 


uvkuig scries of British Parliamentary Papers, popularly known as Blue 


bob, Issued all through the 19th Century, includes the reports, analyses 
dia'Aoto of evidence of committees and commissions set up to Invesll- 
ifetvery possible aspect of the government or Britain and her Empire, 
k fowkmeflial sources for the political, economic, social and Industrial 
tKoqr, not only of Orcal Britain and Ireland, but of the world at large. 
Books arc Indispensable. 

jjt wk range of subjects covered by these Papers may be seen from the 
nnttt below. Material related to any one of those subjects, scattered 
iwnnetl throughout (lie 7,000 volumes which constitute the series as 
Tmjly published. Is non systematically grouped by subject into compact 
wwa Brits by Irish University Press. 

J ^.ojjekcting from these 7.000 volumes of almost 100,000 items 
N WOO pages Is so formidable that scholars iutorosted In special 
wave to spend a considerable amount of time simply locating relevant 
-valuable tlmo which may now be saved by consulting this IUP 
“(miseries. 

Wttton arc being advised and guided on the grouping and presentation 
■■atraiwial by a icnm of distinguished scholars including : 

' p- Ford. Professor Professor Oliver MacDonngh, the 

~7*' Sotiihnmpion Unlvcr- Flinders University or South Aus- 

J'WMh.G.Tord ■ trulia 

Moody, S.F., Trinity Professor R. Dudley Edwards, Uni- 
vcralty College,, Dublin. 

JJJWi bwiiuto for HIstoiTcul Professor K. B. Nowlan, Unlvemiiy 

■ College. Dublin 

townS?/' Librarian, Colman Lyne, Notional Musoum of 

College, Galway Gmndu 


RULE BY VIRTUE 

I, K. Fairbank r China: The People's Middle Kingdom and the U.S.A. 145pp. Harvard University Press. London : Oxford University Press- 


Approaches to Modern Chinese History , Edited by. Albert Feuerwerker, Rhoads Murnhcy and Mnrv C. Wright. 356pp. University of CaU&mai 
Press. London : Cambridge University Press. £3, 


It was President Kennedy scorning to of China’s past on the cleso.sitjig pyre resenrch centre. One is reminded 
power that unleashed American re- of dhc cultural revolution yet he can -of this In Approaches to Modern 
thinking about its China policy. As only call upon traditional methods to Chinese History, a volume of ossuvs 

do it. 


tern powers did. -II woj 
of this attitude in 1945 thaibwgj-., 


, =a result specialists on modern China 
' of the unquestioned quality as well 
as the appropriate '.Harvard brand- 
hnage of Professor John K. Fairbank 
found themselves Called into Ihe 
market, place ' to explain the .China 
puzzle to readers of Life, Atlantic 


Two essays on Taiwan show Mr. 
Fairbank an. anxious defender of 
America's ally. He is not, of course, 
devoted to Chiang Kai-shek,' But the 
moral and political issues seem — in 
the first of these essays, a lecture deli- 


Chinese History, a volume of essays 
by his ex-pimils in celebration of Mr, 
Fairbanks sixtieth birthday. It is not 
enough to study China isolated from 
the East Asian culture zone of which 
China was the classical source. 
Tbus Mr. Marius Jansen traces 
Japan's views of China during the 


Ol HUS (til I lime HI 1 ' Vl FnT^fal 

a new 

to Japanese attitudes. 
shifts nitty yet come it 
that Japan can ever turafaer 

A .i.Arl.rn (sn 3 IIClK ffttCI* 


555' y Southampton 
2 uiMn.G.Tord 


Unlvcr- 


J^^^Miuto for Historical 


r Librarian, 

allege, Galway 


^Wdblbliogmphicol commentaries, subject Indexes, Ac., are being 
and Increasing the usefulness of the Papers 


v .« - • I I . P « A rm | -- — — . ------ wdHj J| II Urtiuivv^ir I , r ,,r ■* " Wi v h ■ blew i -- , JrtriMfl iinWlMl (fty k ^ iwi IU1 I WJVtllVlk wviavib ifmw » 

'■ A \J rs l yfu voted m 1960— enough to justify the period and shows how fluid foreigner, he's Chinese , ,■ ^ f 14^3 JS*-'As pari of Its project IUP is reprinting 


these Ford out- 


J: S ffieSrobt^ffiat InSfront S. X“ kich j. JP**. 


boundary to . za Wa Wanted Japan to establish a 
^ >{ C00tri Y e B protect Japan from communism, of non-Asinn identity so that it could 
j dialogue with .China, . 'not. abandoning Ihe Chinese of^ Tai** its neighbour China as the wes- 

J • -The lessons -tef be learnt are, of wan to reprisals, of Jo lower living' 
course, the lessons', of history;. In, standards — these are enough to 


it is still this historic*' ' 
unresolved in this W*i 


unresolved in 
encounter. 


FJcasc send ' .subscriptions to 1 
■ (Enclosed is my reiniitaittej ; ; 


Natne . ... . -«> ... . ; > . ; . . . 


■ China as elsewhere the present is a undefpin the .American posilion. In 
*■ product, of the past.;’ Jndeeid, a world an . essay datipg from last yeafi how- 
; slow? to Tcalize how much'Mao Tse* cyef, the case for Taiwan is some- 
•: tortg is^a pfoduct of TnOderti Chinese’ ’ Wbai ^shifted to. American needs— 
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GOING IT ALONE 


Wynford Valigii,\n-Ti iomas 
mans. 36s. 


Madly in All Directions. 254pp. Long- Constance Bahington Smith : .4w.v Johnson. 3S4pp. Collins. £2 5s. 


Berta Ruck 


Ian Null: 

182pp. 


A Trickle t if Weis ft Blood. 224pp. Hutchinson. 30s. 

Illustrated by C. F. Tiinnicllffe. 


A Galloway 
Helnemann. 


Childhood. 

30s. 


English visitors to rural Wales are 
sometimes surprised to find copies 
of George Borrow in the bookshops 
and still more to meet Welshmen 
who are proud in claim that their 
grandfather had met the philological 
novelist on his travels. It is partly 
because Borrow was one of the first 
Englishmen to lake a serious interest 
in the Welsh people, but it is also 
because he describes a country that 
is still, in many spins, quite recog- 
nizable. 

Wynford Vaughan-Thomas's jour- 
ney, sponsored hy the pusses 

similarly through many of those 
parts which have changed least in 
the past 100 years. To begin with, 
it was made on horseback. Now Mr. 
Vaiighan-Tfiomas had not ridden be- 
fore, and his introduction to the 
horse brought vicissitudes and enough 
inddle-and-sugarlump talk tn make 
his book a first choice Christmas pres- 
ent for all pony-riders. But what is 
more important is that the horse 
enabled him to travel by bridle-paths 
inaccessible to the car and nut much 
known to the hiker. From St. David's 
in Pembrokeshire he moved through 
the Presell y Hills and over the 
,l Desert of Wales ” on the TUdnor- 
Brccknock border, north to the Ber- 
wyns and the Dee Estuary. Only at 
Llanrhaiadr did he cross a regular 
tourist road, and even there he ig- 
nored the famous cascade, though he 
confesses that he would have liked 
to have seen it in the days of Sir 
Watkins Williams Wynne who " used 
to dant the water upsireani and then 
let if go with a fearful wallop to 
please distinguished visitors 

Mr. Vaughafi-Thomas, as might be 
expected from so experienced a com- 
mentator. is lively and observant, 
and in his long rides over the more 
solitary places he let his thoughts 
travel back over his life lo give a 
kind of non-chrono logical aulobio- 


ahoui her schooldays seventy years 
earlier. Indeed, her memory goes 
buck even farther, to an Anglesey 
holiday in the year of Queen Vic- 
toria's Golden Jubilee and to many 
childhood visits to her grandmother 
in Merioneth. There is a certain 
amount of guide book writing, which 
seems lo have got in almost by acci- 
dent, and some reminiscences of 
famous Welshmen of the past fifty 
years— -Augustus John, Caradoc 
Evans, Emlyn Williams. But by far 
the muM engaging character in the 
book is the author herself — an old 
Indy, looking back over a long life, 
yet so alert that she admires both 
ihe poetic Thomases, R. S. as well as 
Dylan, and lists Ed McBain and 
l:m Fleming among ber favourite 
authors. 

Ian Ninll, too, lives in Wales, 
though he was brought 'up in the 
Machers of Wigtownshire, one of the 
parts of Scotland least known to 
the English tourist, which consists, 
mostly, of unspectacular tableland 
with the Isle of Man to the south 
and the hills of Galloway to the west, 
north and east. As a boy Mr. Niall 
had no eye for scenery and he does 
not so much as mention St. Ninian 
or the Isle of Whithorn. Yet there 
is nothing small about the world he 
draws: 


graph y. This method is often success- 
ful. At Rhydowen, for instance, in 


the chBpel of Dylan Thomas's bnrdic 
great-uncle, he recalls his days with 
• the younger poet at Swansea Gram- 
mar School, where Mr. Thomas, 
Senior, glowered "down on me like 
a black bat in his M.A. gown". But 
when Strumble Head, where the 
French landed in 1797, leads the' 
author lo a Jong account of the Allied 
landing in France in 1944, or a refer- 
ence to George Borrow brings out 
an interview with the lute Donald 
McGlM, (he comic postcard artist, 
the reader may become rather 
(Impatient at what seem to be un- 
necessary delays. These interruptions 
■apart, the book takes one on an 
■ exhilarating, and most agreeably- 
compabioned tour, of some of tne 
least-visited, parts of southern Britain. 

Mrs. Berta Ruck's autobiography 
is even less chronological*— tv 'Chapter 
Which begins with her eighty-eighth 
‘ birthday is. follqwcd by another 


The fields were greener, ihe trees were 
taller, the spots on the trout I caught 
were the most brilliant red you could 
ever imagine, and the curlew's cry 
would have broken your heart and you 
will never hear its like, now or ever. 
You must lake my word for that. 

And, indeed, the reader does take 
his word. For, in spite of its frank 
nostalgia, this is a splendidly factual 
account of a boy's life in a lowland 
Scottish farm in the early years of 
this century. Most of the book is 
given to the animals and objects 
which surrounded the boy every day. 
But there are also seasonal and less 
frequent pleasures: harvesting, with 
hired men brought over from Ulster, 
fairs at Wigtown or Newton Stewart, 
picnics on the lovely coast of Luce 
Bay, and even the Sunday preach- 
ings. Above all, there is the sense 
af the interlocking strength of family 
loyalty, shown in a fine portrait 
gallery of grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles and aunts; the boy's parents, 
who lived in Glasgow, scarcely come 
into the book. 


The Yorkshire girl who nude it solo 
to Australia represents a phase of 
pioneer aviation that was passing 
before her own brief life was over. 
Amy Johnson had found it hard to 
yet it backing for her flight in 1930 
because few believed she could 
achieve it; three years later it was 
hard lo devise a spectacle for the 
sated public. Records were made and 
challenged and broken as casual ly 
as a modern plane breaks the sound 
barrier. Women pilots had increased 
in numbers and efficiency, no longer 
arousing wonder, scepticism or mis- 
trust. For Amy herself the single 
objective now behind her was re- 
placed by a list of possible pro- 
grammes, none of them offering Ihe 
excitement and reward she had once 
known. As in any other profession 
one had to make a living, and the 
months of glamour hud revolution- 
ized her budget. 

It is partly, but not solely, (his con- 
dition that gives her life nn overall 
tinge of sadness, ft began in those 
quiet pre-aviation years untouched by 
press publicity, and mapped only 
sketchily until now. Miss Babington 
Smith has undertaken her complete 
biography with the cooperation of 
Ihe Johnson family who placed let- 
ters and papers at her disposal. Be- 
sides their personal memories she has 
gathered in those of a host of friends 
and professional Acquaintances. In 
addition, ber own distinguished career 
in aviation has been technically help- 
ful. Above nil, insight and under- 
standing of the woman behind the 
headlines serve lo create a living por- 
trait of what might, in clumsier 
hands, have been u mere network of 
incidents. 

Among personal papers the most 
important single item is a bundle of 
Amy’s curly letters whose recipient. 


life with a loved her feat 


culm domcilic 
partner. 

The daughter of a prosperous Hull 
businessman (the family, of Danish 
extraction, was in the import and 
export fish trade), Amy had barely 
begun her course ;\t Sheffield Univer- 
sity when a love affair with j glamor- 
ous young Swiss absorbed her 
interests. When the two could not 
meet they corresponded. Amy was 
always the more forward, ready to 
a c; 


The last section of Mi« Raw, 
Sniiih', biography k hafcf» 
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russell Taylor : The Rise and Fall of the Well-Made Play. 175pp. Methuen. 30s. 
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, Taylor k ihe nearest thing wc flourished during a period of rigid social values which 
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r™ To what >he theatre ana me 
are always asking for- 
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^.researched 


HU first book 


account of the 
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to return. 


doubly a victim when she aT >d 
married the playboy-ace Jj ra m 0 £ 
s?" “ nd Panned dubious joint stunt- 
Mights, often the less successful for his 
leadership. By the time her stifled 
intelligence and integrity awoke to 
the truth that Jim had neither, she 
had seen the darkening of the aenerd 
landscape. 


Divorced, she clutched restlessly 
at a .project here, a backer there. In 
1937 the loss of Amelia Earhart. a 


sacrifice all thought of a career for ^ surface was clipped on 

the marriage he .showed increasing a 11 ly- u nd-exta nan 

signs of evading. Meanwhile she s,ai : ^he wxx 

tried secretarial and advertising jobs, 
with no sense of a calling, "If you 
were not the ruling force in my life ", 
she wrote to Franz, “then perhaps I 
might have the power to slick at a 
thing until l succeeded." For him, no 
doubt, they had been lovers too 
early; there were other girls. 

The blow fell when Amy was 
working in London for a firm of 
solicitors. Franz turned up from 
the north find told her he had married 
his new sweetheart. Luckily for her 
equilibrium, the adventurous instinct 
had been surfacing: curly in 1928 
she had joined the London Aeroplane 
Club. At her own expense she 
began lessons that autumn, and 
enthusiasm grew. Throughout her 
flying years she was to be awkward 
over landings, but hard work and 
determination advanced her even 
to joining the reluctant ground 
mechanics to master the techniques of 
engineering. The rough and grimy 
conditions were all one to her now 
(hat the “ ruling force " had shifted. 

How could she become a profes- 
sional pilot ? By a sensation, such as 
flying to Australia, was the casual 
answer. 


social convention, and went into a de- tte'“Dure f 

cline when conventions relaxed. As hC ? ure emertainment school, he 
a vehicle for serious drama it perished ^ e 8 ar “ s as none of his business. Nor 
round about the turn of the century. ' s he ready to go into detail about 
but it lived on as n vehicle for comedy, craftsmanship. He offers no defini- 
This idea is well worth developing, lion of the well-made play; and in 
but it is not developed here. Mr. discussing texts, his method is to give 
Taylor merely re-states it from time to a Plot synopsis at length, and then 
time, trimming his opinions of works drop in a few relaxed comments 
to lit the theory— as in his objection .afterwards. So far as they go. these 


Samuel Haskins : November Girl. 112pp. £3 3s. African linage. 184pp>. 
£4 4s. Bod ley Head. 

John D. Green 

Yousuf Karsh : 


Birds of Brl/ain. 144pp. 
Karsh Portfolio. 203pp. 


Bod Icy Head. £3 3s. 
Nelson. £4 4s, 


to Rnlligan's The Winslow Bov, n 
successful, serious well-mado play 
written at a time when such a thing 
ought not to be possible. Other ques- 
tions arise. If the serious well-made 


woman as sincere and oowuming 
as her own real self, seemed to sn/ieh 
a light off. “ My two mm assets 
she 
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itilBMKin Many animated 


arc disadvantages at the Air Minis- 
try ", which had presumed to ofltr 
her a junior post at £5 a week. Defla- 
tion had set in ; when war broke out 
the woman Amy Johnson grew 
reconciled lo taking £6 n week as i 
ferry pilot. She was now 37, and this 
was at Inst a serious routine job. 

It was also her last assignment. 
The spirit of irony was abroad 
again: when, in January, 1941. to 
crashed to her death in the Thanm 
estuary, rumours went round ol > 
suspicious Mr. X whom she V* 
smuggling out of Englund. A ig ,| 
cal example of war hysteria, it r 
cobwebs on her memory, and 


S3 subject which he approached 
She slightest show of parti- 
Now he tackles the wcll- 
STSy front Scribe to Rattigan, 

“X contentious theme which 
Slacks from u position ot 
, iQ detachment. 

! Tit Rise oiul Full of Ihe Well- 

fcA flay i* based 00 a wide rtf » din B 

ij fc (mainly forgotten) texts, and _ 

'rS be very useful for reference pur- play flourishes on social taboos, why 
pa. Chapters on separate play- cannot it be fitted to the taboos of 
Ss contain thumbnail bio- subsequent generations (as it can, in 
nriues, relating them totho theatre the cases of homosexuality and race 
Vfcii time and covering most of hatred— a link which Mr. Taylor in- 
i output, And now that figures cxplicably fails lo make). And why, 

. . - n any caS6i should the com j c W u_ 

made play have survived ? Comedy, 
no less than “ serious " drama, re- 
flects social convention. And is Mr. 
Taylor making a statement about 
social* change, or about the influence 
of what he calls the “ poison of Shav- 
ian puritanism " which be seems to 
hold entirely responsible for the big 
sbi'ft in theatrical taste ? 

Mr. Taylor’s difficulty is that his 
theme is inseparably bound up with 


liiPinero and Lonsdale aro making 
iwpectable come-back, it is help- 
•j go be given an over-all picture 
(ihe despised tradition they repre- 


:A 


j Beyond that, it is hard to say much 
the book's favour. As the length 


jlpliSed as an essny 
!$* strong idea. Mr. Taylor has an 
<> It is that the well-mado play 


not surprisingly, prefers to keep his 
concealed. They tell a dif- 


So the. project developed, against 
baffling obstacles. After knocking on 

. every door she secured 

identity concealed. They tell a dif- from an oil magnate 
ferent story— af high hopes, betrayal father who stood 

and bitter despair; and they give the and who helped L. r _ .. . 

clue to her entire flying career as Moth machine. Her lone flight to enchanted ooets- who find "dean 
haying been a glorious second best. Darwin 

event 

readei ...... >»» ib-tcuiug. m iiicniiit-uv/- •• *•* - -*.1 

Although each setback raised her Bubington Smiths upprecwiiM 
standing with the now alerted press, her biography should 
Amy with typical modesty counted echoing chord. 


are usually just ; but they seem to be 
delivered off the cuff, and they do 
no more than underprop received 
Ideas — that the Scribean well-made 
play depended on elaborate plot; 
that Tom Robertson gave the form 
an injection of modest realism: that 
NoSl Coward pared plot down to 
the minimum. It would be really 
interesting to see a Pinero play 
scrupulously broken down into its 
working parts; or to see its values 
related to these of its time and place. 
But Mr. Taylor has it both ways. As 
his playwrights are M not thinkers " 
he has no need to discuss their 
thought ; and as they are professional 
craftsmen, he has no need to query 
their craft by dissecting it. The 
danger of the “entertainment “ 
approach, as this book demonstrates, 
is that it leaves one with nothing to 
say. 


These four new coffee-tablers of 
photographic art in black-and-white 
include two by Samuel Haskins who 
made Five Girts (1962) and Cowboy 
Kale (1965). The publishers have 
wisely aljowed him to design the lay- 
out of his pictures in both volumes 
which reveal him as a confident and 
creative -photographer, who, though 
sometimes mannered, has a highly 
individual approach. November Girl 
is the less satisfactory of the two. 
Its subject is a single, sexy girl of 
melancholy mien, waiting, in and out 
of her clothes, for the boy who never 
turns up. She is always a [one except 
far an occasional bird, hor&e or doll, 
moaning for him who comcth not 
in prose-poem bursts styled like the 
Song of Solomon. The allegory' Is 
romantic and sad in a frustrated pre- 
Raphaelite way, and the mystery 
remains why no other knight now 
woos the girl from her morbid ob- 
session, for she is beautiful and the 
other chap must now be presumed to 
be dead. 


forms and postures by an advertising 
photographer. In short the current 
British Girl of Fashion. At least she 
seems happier than the November 
Girl of unknown origins even if she 
may be obliged at times to take a dip 
in sump oil or to sit, tight and naked, 
for some un revealed (purpose in a 
washing-up bowl. Names and des- 
criptions are provided but no tele- 
phone numbers. 

The fourth big book elevates one 
swiftly lo a dignified plane In an ap- 
praisal of Ihe unman nered but mas- 
terly portraits of men and women of 
international renown by Karsh of 
Ottawa — Fleming, Churchill, Nehru, 
Khrushchev, Hemingway, Chagall, 
Camus, Stravinsky, Picasso, Moore, 
to name a random few in a gallery 
of forty-eight, all superbly repro- 
duced by velvety gravure. They con- 
firm a view that Armenian-born 
Karsh is among the greatest since 
photography begun in a profession 


THE LAST OF THE PUPPETEERS 


Screen. Translated and with an Introduction by Mario Rinvolucri. 

!. n 


SfathJvris : Behind the While _ 

163pp. London Magazine Editions : Alan Ross, Distributed by Seeker and Warburg, 


12s. fid. 


llnjfeisHhe main figure of the 
'.vi shadow theatre after whom it 
in many ways the pet- 
pcation or the "objective oorre- 

PAaIaW* ILa MIAItlalUll 


of Greece from Turkey. Shadow 
thentre, in fact, came to Greece from 
Turkey around that period but Its 
origins go beyond the middle of the 
fourteenth century when shadow 


Sotfris Spathdris, whose autobio- 
graphy the London Magazine Edi- 
tions have now published, is, perhaps, 
the lost of the great puppeteers of 
the Greek shadow theatre that be- 



Afrlcan Image is not a travel book 
but a personal essay about a small 
part of the vast continent in which 
the photographer was reared — about 
some of the natives who live there, 
their ritualistic art and their Con- 
golese landscape. The photographs 
are straight, strong and splendid, par- 
ticularly the close shots of faces and 
masks, and the tnise-en-page is subtle, . 
This, according to L. Fritz Gruber, 
who adds a comment lo the book. Is 
“ photopoetry 

Birds of Britain is not a new 
Audubon but a fleshly paradise of 
nubile young women in the post- 
Shrimpton wilh-Hry of Swinging 
London— mostly actresses,' singers 
and models revealed in a variety of 


where photography can compete suc- 
cessfully in its own right with paint- 


ing. Not only does the composing 
and the portrayal of inner character 
impress but also the perfect technique 
of chiaroscuro. In his vivid docu- 
mentation of those that have left a 
mark on their lime, Karsh has created 
a Legacy which will be of value lo 
future historians. To have been 
“ Karshed " is to have achieved a 
new kind of immortality. .'-••• 


The A.E. Memorial Fund Award 
for 1967 has been given to Brendan 
Ken nelly, on the basis of his two 
published volumes of poetry, Collec- 
tion One: Getting Up Early and 
Good Souls to Survive, both publi- 
shed by Allen Figgis, Dublip. 


ThU miscalled simple " peach-of-a- 
girl " had two conflicting facets in hor 
make-up. One part of her craved 
enterprise and adventure ; another 
side longed for nothing so much as n 


BIRD’S EYE VIEW 

Jean Prinet and Antoinette Dilasser : Nadar. 284pp. Paris : Armuntl Colin. 8.50fr. 


All this is told in a sober, plain 
style, which is yet capable .of vivid 
description. Perhaps, In his years 
in Wales, the author has forgotten the 
Scots speech of his family — surely 
no boy, in the land of Burns, would 
call Campanula routndlfolla, the 
harebell ! Nevertheless, though the 
sound of Lallans may be lacking, this 
is a delightful and thoroughly con- 
vincing picture qf a life as wholesome 
and profitable as' a - prize Belted 
Galloway. ' . ; 


.lean Prinet, Senior Curator of the 
Department of Periodicals at the 
Biblioth&que Nation ale, and his as- 
sistant. Mme. Antoinette. Dilasser, 
have used the large amount of docu- 
ments and photographs which they 
have at hand to produce tills paper- 
back biography of Gaspard-F6lix 
Toumachon (1820-1910), better 
known as Nadar, the artist, photo- 
grapher and balloonist. It is a schol- 
arly, well-produced work, fortun- 
ately made ' easily readable . by 
placing ..the numerous references 
sources, and acknowledgments jni a. 
fifty-page, section at the end of tfie 
book: -There are seventy-eight iliiistca- 


Aftcr the war. Nadar again set up 
his photographic studio and con- 
tinued to produce many portraits of 
celebrities, photographs which arc to 
be found In almost every history of 
photography. He was the friend of 
artists, writers, and journalists, and 
it was one of his rooms which became 
the first Salon of the Impressionists 
la 1874. 


— , ihj l^Sr^ara^lA.l^ 5SC T V(tal are heroes of the Greek. War of Inde* 
sound ■ i E | £ KiitgWfli plays and pendence. The Dlonysiao, phallic 
^medics. and . obsceno d i BrnC nls that were 

■ barter, Is always characteristic of the earlier form were „ lorc wuc „„„ 

persecuted, in con- then discarded and the 1 now shadow mo yed bv t he 
authority. At the theatre Incorporated the Greek cus- crea ^ VQ energy. 


thanks to his obsessive passion for 
shadow theatre tjiat he succeeded In 
drawing the attention of Greek artists 
. to the rich native sources of Karagld- 
sls. Hi$ autobiography Is a monu- 
ment to. this obsession, fascinating 
not only to devbtees of foreign folk- 
lore, but also to anyone who con be 
irresistible force of 
The fact that, al- 


Collins Christ a, 'is Shopping List 


he is clever and witty toms and Chrlstlan^Orthodoxjn^ths Iho^fspaffiSrU Is almost illiterate, 


tyiwscd in getting out of and beliefs of the Greeks of Epirus. ho should have produced this story of 
Ravish but rather From 1900 on, Greek shadow theatre Wg [{{6 as a & remarkable 

. humorous, full developed In a yet new- direction -that because this is a book about 

i I deceit, always mnn-ac- combined the virtuos of the two, pro- . . Jc: 

■ J? ip survive povertv: hunger and vioqs forms and themes. The. result 

wns the creation of a collective folk 


'»rA'fe'^tr fofmh “ beon 


In 1886 he published In Le Journal 
lllustrt the text of an interview with 
the centenarian chemist ChevrCul 
Illustrated with a large number of 
photographs of the interview which 


emis " photography was 

Nudar was convinced ol me i 

heavier- than -air Lidias fori n of modern 

transport, and ,I Y^ 1 iKhll a”* *^ImS IlM been con- 

become reality with the f b i‘“ ind the main genuinely 

lion and the crossing of ibe p f .i^HpIratlon . for 

by Bldriot. Nadar’s Karagldsis 

A* well m 


well n* .L. 

famous nchicvemeriWJ^,.^ 
photography 


that has been 
V since the In 

the mid- ninc t c *. m !L theatre de 




of his role in 


midi ■ altered according to contemporary 

JE^iShiR 1 . 2. the main in- 6QP ial arid polinoal developments, , 

wi th. ^ * and although they have never been One on[y>fShes that In bis,!nlroduc- • 

transcribed, except by • occasional 


describes his a f lc rmaM 

lion of 1848 and Tin 





-i J-’.T 



tKESS?' ' Photo|ouSl^ e rommwpta^ lo- ihV Tranco-Prussiao 

■ An? ^ 0t justice to Nadar s day, was novel at that time as the' authors quo.te fr V | etlers . . 
flne phonographic portraits. hand-held camera for “ instantan- books, manuscript 

Nadar began his career as a writer ; . .. 

and caricaturist, but owes mpst of his . ■. 

farjneito h|s photographs arid his; b'al- " ri A i 

loons.: He tbpk up’ photography. jn k( | A I |V\/ 1 f lvJV 

1 : . .W33 J 54 ?r)d;;by i858, he was ajead- i - V ^ £7 Is.; 

:• , •; F.c 5 * - WMtoiraLpher: _ln,-; that y 


. 126pp. 

. . photograph (from a captive baljoin W. O. Bentley : My Life and My Cat's. 240pp. 
over Paris), and a few years later fie ... 0 f 

photographed the Paris catacombs In photographs— some • hilarious, there are snm* , F|WC h vi 
using elect riC' light.; ’■■ ■ . many unique— Jacques Lartigue .thundering ^ (jord®» 

: . Th'.. aeronautics Nadar : also; l dfe- chronicles how* he and his brother Jeoatzy , 

' ■ '.pwy*d his ; flair for 'innovation by land . cousins amused themselves 


At Fpy les -wonderful bookshop 
you can recapture the spirit; of an 
old-fashioned Christmas 


art form with pure Greek roots, en- 
riched with music, folk , songs and. 
even cqmbined with performances by 
the puppcleer and his assistants them- 
selves as actors. The plays iit the 
shadow theatre rcperlofy, orally 
transmitted, were ■: Improved and 


his art, his obsession, rather than . 
about any kjftd of self-indulgent re- ' 
minlBfcences, As. a narrative, then, 
Behind' ihe While Screen Is fascinat* 
ing in' more than ope way; artistic, 
human,' historical / 

. Mr. Mario Rinvolucri has done an 
admirable translation, of a difficult 
text. Like the plays of Karagidsis, 
Behind, Ihe White Screetf is primarily: 
aa oral rather than a written book. 




foreign scholars, have bi 
only modern classics of w 
theatre can boast. 


me , tfie matlVe, Mr. Rinvolucri had stressed 
Greek the role and the meaning of Kara- 
, gidsia In JermS of modern Greece. 


^SlNESS^-'m ROUND 

T Mills Onus. 271pp. Hutchinson. £22s. ■ . ‘ , 

varied -llbmhirwk had to selL because he- be- .■ to stray Into sutolMograph jf, and iptft ; 
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; ^ Biganffc baUpoil; 6n vacations at their country 
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; Cup race, the ^ 


foyles Library Supply Dept, is praised ; bf 
Librarians throughout the World . 


Stv ®5‘ n \. luncs . 1&l ^r estate; ip Paris, among: the fasbibn- 
.[^f 8110011 of , l b c able ladies, the flyipg machines and 
» °°^ WS s u ? 8 [ b e then fantastic horseless carriages. 

.. ^v.o-slo^ey .wi'k.r-work car corrv- this photo R ra D hc r ; who look 



^ Who 

o' . „ • , ... : .eventually became a painter, dis- 

{?u«n%«!s e P . a iS» : L n . ;^ e a brilliahl flair for his subjects. 


35 h.p. : Peugeot, erteo^i^ 

with, renjovabjp ff 
seemed rnoreo te "i y iftW 
Any motorist gc nBrij^yi 


world 

describes a* tabtyf. 


the 


yc B . s ago, flHma ■« nW t ( f 


^ p 

ilMiS CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WCv: 

^ ... .* Mm W.' JW-. beveled, . 


lement 

facer 


His book will be o» |orW .» 

to those dedicated ^ gpW* 

ratios and Le N J^* jc y* s " 


joweris of Mr. 


ai ."4 IK 


!Us a.ica-. 

And his . eftvy ^“^1* evei'yone ' % identified . , 
with Uie 'success or failure; of the 

ifbiwrinos ifcthe round. 111, : 
successorsend his staff before Ba Aim . aarcus*^ a]mos , 1 ,_ lf a century _ , t . : 

' self was removS from the s*™- ^V'S^slon risIrig^eQsts ond : i>U«)r 
^ Mr Mins has oon^himj- being pbUime-. ^ 

self to outlining the. evolution^f the S^gertrajii hat} pas»d . 

M mm tt if S Befn»«p 
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THE SECULARIZATION OF THE SOIL 


H. P. R. Finberg (General Editor): The Agrarian History of England and Wales. Volume IV (1500-1640). Edited by Joan Thirsk. 919pp. Cambridge University Press. £7, 


In 1956 a committee of distinguished 
scholars under the chairmanship of 
R. H. Tawney mei lo lay the first 
plans for a new enterprise of co- 
operative scholarship, a work extend- 
ing lo at least seven volumes and de- 
signed to cover the entire social and 
economic history of rural England 
and Wales from the neolithic age to 
the twentieth century. Tawney. of 
course, is no longer with us, but the 
present Advisory Committee, now 
presided over by Lord Renncll of 
Rodd, and the General Editor, Pro- 
fes-sor Finberg. must be proud and 
gratified to sec in the present volume 
the first fruits of their labours. 

As Professor Finberg remarks in 
his introduction, a great literature on 
the English rural past has accumu- 
lated since the pioneering days of 
Scobohm and Thorold Rogers in the 
18S0& and the great studies published 
before f9l4 by Vinogiadoff, 
Maitland, Ernie, the Hammonds, and 
Tawney himself. Over the past 
twenty years a new generation of 
scholars, encouraged by the opening 
of county and private archives, and 
by a rising public interest in local 
history, have vigorously renewed the 
Investigation of the rural past. The 
Agrarian ■ History of England 
and Wales has been conceived 
not merely as bringing together 
and synthesizing the now vast range 
of national and local' studies — in it- 
self . a tremendous task — but even 
more as mounting a fresh approach- 
to the agrarian problems of 4be past, 
based on new research and the widest 
use of the archives. This fresh 
approach is well exemplified in this 
first volume,, for which the extensive 
research effort was supported by 
grants from the Nuffield Foundation. 

Volume IV deals with the period 
1500-1640, when land and farming 
undeniably dominated the economy 
and provided the basis for much of 
the country’s trade 'and industry. Its 
publication will therefore be ah im- 
portant event for all historians of the 
period, as well as for agrarian spe- 
cialists. The period is of course n 
crucial one in English agrarian his- 
tory, when the medieval past, as 
represented by the hold on the land 


In England and in Wales, resulting in 
some authoritative and informative 
surveys. It is concluded that the 
greatest advantage from the Dis- 
solution was gained not by 
speculative purchasers (who were 
fewer than is often supposed) 
but by the former tenants of 
the monasteries who bought the pro- 
perties they already leased ; the divi- 
sions between aristocracy, wealthy 
gentry, and mere gentry— divisions 
difficult lo define and to maintain in 
view of regional variations in wealth 
and economic conditions — were less 
important than the factors which 
affected all landowners alike ; and the 
Crown, whose prodigality in dispos- 
ing of monastic lands has been exag- 
gerated, behaved like any rational 
owner in disposing of (he bulk of 
the lands sold ai good current mar- 
ket rates. 

Two chapters by Dr. Alan Evcritt 
make important advances in discus- 
sing l he mark cling of agricultural 
produce and the farm labourers, two 
areas in which new work has been 
distinctly meagre. The chapter on 
markets is remarkably full with its 
detailed account of the number; 
origin, size and functions of market 
towns, their regulation by both state 
and local authorities, and their degree 
of specialization. Also examined are 
the influence of the expanding Lon- 
don market, export markets (this 
section, however, is relatively thin), 
fairs, and local and long-distance 
private dealing, together with the . 
problems of establishing adequate 
business methods, supply of credit, 
and security of persons and goods in 
this age of rapidly-growing trade. 
Particularly interesting is the role of 
the inns as the locus of dealings by 
travelling merchants. . “ The Eliza- 
bethan and Stuart inn . , , was tho 


variations between the lowland mixed 
farming areas and the upland districts 
of woods and pastures, a distinction 
already stressed by Dr. Thirsk in her 
discussion of land use and farming 
practice. “The social framework of 
community life in upland and low- 
land England ", Dr. Thirsk points 
out, "was as distinct as the farming 
arrangements." In the lowland areas 
a highly organized manorial com- 
munity was associated with the nu- 
cleated village; in the uplands, “ rhe 
more typical unit of settlement was 
either the hamlet or the single farm- 
stead, having little working associa- 
tion with its neighbours ", and com- 
munities were held together move by 
loyalty to kinsmen than by manorial 
discipline. It seems likely that in 
upland England partible inheritance 
was more widely practised, and led in 
some areas to holdings of unecono- 
mic size ; but the existence of large 
areas of waste and commons, together 
with the employment provided by 
the local woodlands, minerals, quar- 
ries, and supplies of wool, enabled 
the highland communities to expand 
in spite of the limited area of fertile 
soil and its high degree of subdivision. 
In lowland England, oa the other 
hand, although there were some areas 
of flourishing domestic industries, 
manorial control and the rule of 
primogeniture led to land shortage, 
stinted commons, a hostile attitude 
towards newcomers, and a forced 
emigration of younger sons: farm 
units were larger and farming was 
more of a full-time occupation, while 
opportunities of engaging in Indus- 
trial by-employments were more 
limited. 

These differences between upland 
pastoral farming carried on mainly 
in closes taken in from the woods and 
waste, and the lowland mixed hus- 


tmsconiprencnsi vc volume. i r iuohl . re-- “Qunowinj 

of the rural classes, down to mlKSil&SR l \ ,Dler «» 

irers' cottages, is considered Shout' «h si 

ooui mis lime aBrana n 


bandry with its open fields, were of 


course modified by the growth of 


hotel, the bank, the warehouse, tho markets and other factors; but the 


exchange, the scrivener's office, and 
the market place of many a private 
trader." Landlords provided facili- 
ties for pasturing drovers’ beasts and 
the. storage of produce, often acted 
as middlemen in bringing together 
dealers and customers, and some 
made their inns noted centres, for 
specialized dealing In mall, wood at 
Wool. * 


distinction emphasized by Dr. Thirsk 
Is an / important one which 
illuminates contemporary and Inter 

f iroblems ; enclosure in the mid- 
ands Caused outcry Sind unrest be- 
cause of the. lack of Waste and un- 
stinted commons, while little was 
heard of the continuous process of 
upland enclosure. The ' distinction 
forms the essential background to the 
discussion of farming techniques, en» 


. ... ^ In considering the labourers Pr. _ ... 

of the Church, Was abruptly tils- Eveiltt emphasizes the importance of 'closure and engrossing;- and it may 
.pardedithelhnd market rose to:fever-‘;. • . * •' • Y'\ t ’ y.tiV 

Ish activity, ■. prices and population 
strained the structure of rural society, 
and portentous: developments such as 
enclosure and the growth of con- 
vertible husbandry made themselves 
felt,- A great dpaj of work has been 
dope on - these matters - In *deent 
years, and Dr. Thirsk has assembled 
a team of outstanding scholars who .. . 
have both judiciously summarized TCo subject'!* stance of livelier intef- forecasts.' Onflhe whole .such 
the new material ;ahd 'considerably. '• pit dr. less positively satisfactory (hail . forecasts have' been badly Wrong. 


have influenced, as is suggested, the 
regional distribution of Puritanism 
and dissent, the rise of independency, 
and support for Parliament. 

Chapters on price movements, 
farm profits, and rents, and on rural 
housing in England and in Wales, 
together with a statistical appendix, 
round off this comprehensive volume. 
Housing 
the labour 

in valuable detail, while the various 
types of houses and their improve- 
ment are admirably illustrated by 
plans and photographs. The chap- 
ter on prices, profits and rents brings 
together much useful material, and 
confirms, that, taking the period as 
a whole, the rise in sheep and wool 
prices was by no means the dominant 
factor it was once thought to he : all 
agricultural prices rose, and the rise 
in the price of cattle and grains ex- 
ceeded in the long run that of sheep, 
and greatly exceeded that of wool. 
The rise in prices of agricultural 
commodities considerably outstripped 
that of industrial goods, and so in- 
come was redistributed in favour of 
the landlord and farmer. In the fifty 
years before the Civil War rents 
doubled or trebled, and these devel- 
opments of course formed the back- 
ground to the enclosures, engross- 
ing, and other forms of estate ex- 
• ploitation which some historians have 
seen as a major factor in social 
changes and shifts in political power. 

It is a necessary and familiar defect 
of works of cooperative scholarship 
that the subject-matter be broken up 
into sections suited to the specialist 
contributor, with the. result that the 
trees are much more clearly defined 
than the wood. The failing is evident 
in this volume, and while it may not 
worry the specialist reader, others mny 
fed the need for some pulling to- 
gether, some signposts, or plotting 
of the brond outlines of the period, 
so that the contribution of the indivi- 
dual sections may be gauged and their 
inter-connections become apparent. 
The editor’s introduction, interesting 
as a discussion of the contemporary 
appearance of the - countryside, 
‘ makes no attempt lo provide a frame- 
work for the volume as a whole, and 
the reader is not even let into her con- 
fidence on such matters ns the choice 
of subject-divisions, the weight given 
to them, and their arrangement, or 
on. the limits chosen for the volume. 


To begin about. 1500 is reum* 
enough, as near the accent,./ 1 1 1 
.ho Middle im'STti* ' 
new century m which politiR-J * 
lopments, population growth S 
r, *;ng prices all quicker 
activity ; but the choice of ffi 
kMobvmusunkssweareto^ 
changes in bodJ^T 
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Psychology 


THE MAN AT THE MAUDSLEY 


j^rU™ '• ln ***** 335pp. 77* State */ Pxyekmtry. 310pp. R 0llt l e dge and Kegan Paul. 


£3 3s. each. 




ggy'j'provlded the occu- 

r the DublieatK 


that the 


.... , ;i e ra nati organization 

market trends, and technique bcun 
to develop along new liij^ ^ 

It is a pity, too, that somt the 
raw price series, on which the Udexes 
of the statistical appendix were tort, 
were not included; their addition 
would have made the appendix a 
more generally uw/ni re f wnct 


** far the publication of these 

5 volumes selected from his 

Stop, and sponsored by his 

5 Their content comprises 

Cu of his published work bc- 
tumptes a v , |Q _- , 


a- the period 1932 and 1965 and 
S*t$of essays and addresses, m- 
(<» ... — 0 f memorable 


,0m publications or mcmoraoic 
&«' of individual and collective 
Sarch initiated by him, the whole 


some thirty-four separate 
. attributions in the two volumes, 
fa of them are historical, three 
' primarilv directly educational, and 

• fc rest either philosophical dis- 
r iflbtions or pieces of classical re- 

• Kirch in the field* of depression. 

' Kill psychiatry, obsessive tom- 

sou rcc, as well as a quarry for re- ‘whive disorder, demography, and 
search in the period. This is a fault • fertility and mental illness, 
that we might hope to see remedied Throughout both, intellectual 
in subsequent volumes. . S and lilerury ,lylc remain 

But if there is one major weal* •' dike impeccable. There are innumer- 
ness in thi-, volume it lies in (he ; iNe ways of writing beautiful Eng- 
insularity of its approach, England j bh. but Sir Aubrey's technique is 


and Wales with its separate chapters 
are treated very much in a 
phical and ideological isolation 
which may well have existed but ij 
not discussed. An attempt to put the 
English developments in their 
western European setting would base 
given n wider and more illuminating 
perspective and added greatly to lh< . 
value of the volume. As it is, ne 
are unable to judge how far the 
English experience was unique, how 
far it was influenced by tbc Continen- 
tal market and by the Low Countries 
advances in techniques, .m 
whether English farming was ibwd , 
or behind that of western Europe 
generally. Much remains to be As- 1 
covered and assessed, But there cm • 
be no finality in history; and asthe> 
General Editor remarks, “one ihw : : 
writes too soon ; but if one puurt . 
off. one may not write at an - . 
Volume IV of The Agrarian Him 
will no doubt stand as an indUf®- 
able authority for many yean u 
come. 

One final word of congratulation'- s 
somehow one always expects I JJP 
specialized work of ww 
make heavy reading. . 
remarkably, is eminently 
throughout. In this, us in w 
other ways, Joan Thtrsk jwg' 
colleagues set a high sWjjjjL ; 
the subsequent volumes to 


j mn, Dui oi 

j invariably flawless in this respect, 
*pwa hough this invulnerability 
might make for monotony if one 
attempted lo read the whole of both 
volumes a! one sitting. This, of 
joune, k not how they were com- 
piled. nor could anyone interested 
In any one of the chosen subjects 
huh an individual piece for con- 
tra! or expression. Sir Aubrey 
iesn his scholarship lightly, never 
ini« like a pedant, never des- 
erts to jargon yet is never far from 
tot perceptive wit which always lay 
Sraealh the surface of his quite re- 
ntable mind, even in its most car- 
tel deliberations. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
ay one man, no matter how distin- 
jjwd. lo give a complete picture 
s flritisb psychiatry over the period 
but whal these two books do 
t«Is au indication of how British 
wry became, through the 
wwkley Hospital and Inter the 


adeinically brilliant, progres- 
sive, and respected combination of 
clinical scholarship and critical 
integrity in the world. So important 
« success in postgraduate teaching 
and practice is a remarkable tribute 
to the author's unrelenting concern 
for the highest intellectual and 
academic rigour. In a subject not 
always distinguished by such virtues. 
He has been rightly praised for his 
furtherance of well grounded 
research projects, wide interests, and 
most of nil his unquestionable success 
in demonstrating over the whole 
period of thirty-eight years, first 
in his own circle of colleagues 
and pupils, and then in the wider 
circles which they in turn created 
ns they departed and moved 
across the surface of the world, 
that psychiatry is a mental dis- 
cipline which can be taught and 
studied on a scientific as well as a 
descriptive basis, and in which a 
capacity for critiolsm Is as important 
ns enthusiasm. 


J* 


PROPHET OF POPULATION GROWTH 

Colin CLAMS-: : Population Growth and Land Use. : 406pp. Macmjllai)-. £3 10s. . 


some help oa every front save the mles arc dc penaeru L-ij j^rkrts 
psychological. It would be easy, to being on the 


In one sense these two volumes 
are representative of the festschrift— 
inasmuch as they mark Sir Aubrey's 
retirement from clinical responsibili- 
ties: even though his enormous re- 
source and dedication remain avail- 
able for further reflection, writing 
and committee work. The use of the 
German word is to emphasize Sir 
Aubrey’s erudition and familiarity 
with a wide range of scholarly works 
in several languages. When he uses 
quotations in French. German, and 
Latin, Sir Aubrey uses them un- 
translated. Less widely read men 
haVc done the same thing us n 
literary gambit; in these books the 
sources quoted— medieval authors, 
innumerable obscure nineteenth-cen- 
tury psychiatrists, and German doc- 
tors and philosophers going back ti» 
the eighteenth century, point to Sir 
Aubrey's mastery of the topics he 
chooses to Illuminate. 

If, in these volumes, there is one 


psychiatry less in evidence than one 
might have wished, it is just that ele- 
ment in which the author himself 
seemed less inclined by choice or tem- 
perament to take as active a part 
as he did in the other fields of endea- 
vour which have distinguished him. 
There is very little about his personal 
views and experience in treatment. 
Yet iij psychiatry, as in the rest of 
medicine, treatment is what matters 
most to the patient. And treatment in 
psychiatry has probably made rela- 
tively more progress in the past 
twenty-five years than in any other 
period in the history' of the subject. 

The reader will be wise therefore 
to savour what he finds of history, 
education, philosophy, and research 
within these pages, and to realize 
that they represent some of the best 
thinking in psychiatry ever pm into 
words. In reviewing two volumes 
comprising thirty-four articles, it 
would be quite impossible and 'in- 
deed pointless lo attempt to sum- 
marize the work as a whole. Two 
studies exemplify the general tenor 
and value of the .whole. They in- 
clude the range of articles on depres- 
sion (perhaps the author's greatest in- 
dividual piece of clinical research) 
and (chosen with some difficulty out 
of seven brilliant addresses on the 
state of psychiatry) “ Health as a 
social concept ". This latter presents 
the definitive argument for regarding 
health as ultimately a medical rather 
than a sociological concept, and pro- 
pounds arguments of such cogency 
that even the redoubtable Baroness 
Wootton proved subsequently en- 
tirely unable either to refute or even 
seriously to question their validity. 

One of the things rhat psychiatrists 
have to be able to do is to educate the 
public as well as treat 111 ;ir pa den's. 
One way of doing this is by harness- 
ins wit and perceptive compassion to 
the exposition of the subject, no 


matter whal the audience or whom 
the readership. There are numerous 
instances here of Sir Aubrey's 
capacity to perform this remarkable 
feat. For example, in a review 
(originally published in The Times 
Literary Supplement. October 6, 
1961) entitled "The Story of 
Unreason" he has this paragraph: 

The story in Its broad outlines is 
familiar and dramatic, like the story of 
slavery. After the tortures and judicial 
murders of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, which confounded demoni- 
acal possession with delusion and frenzy, 
and smelt out witchcraft in the maunder- 
ing* of demented old women, there were 
the cruelties And degradation of (he 
madhouses of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, in which authority used 
chains and whins ns its instruments. 
Humanitarian effort put an end to the 
nbuses. Pinel in France, Chiarugi in 
Italy, Tuke in England inaugurated ah 
era of kindness and medical care, which 
prepared the way for a rational, humane 
approach lo the mastery of mental 
illness. 

Has anyone ever said this bclier ? 

In another context. Sir Aubrey's 
Bradshaw Lecture to the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, in November. 
1957, on “ Between Guesswork and 
Certainty jn Psychiatry ", opened 
with this arresting and enjoyable 
broadside : 


it is the common slate of reflective and 
inquiring minds lo be somewhere 
between untrammelled guesswork aud 
certainty. It would be discreditable If 
psychiatrists were huddled at either 
extreme, wholly engaged in guessing 
or Ignorantly certain. We are, however, 


sometimes suspected of luxuriant spec- 
ulation and of invincible faith in our 


tenets: and I propose lo consider how 
this reputation has arisen. 

These comments are, of course, not 
intended to suggest effortless superi- 
ority in the exposition of his subject 
by a remarkable scholar whose 
impact on the teaching and critical 
practice of psychiatry has been pro- 
found. Sir. Ailbrcy Lewis was 


and is still a humane, enlight- 
ened, polite, and tolerant man — . 
while critical, for example, of the 
unscientific aspects of psycho- 
analysis, he has never descended Into 
strident aggressiveness: his rejoinder 
to a rash or ill-considered piece of 
ponrification from a colleague, 
whether of his own generation or of 
the most junior in the establishment 
of which he was the head, was charac- 
teristically to reply (with an earnest 
and almost diffident mien often soft- 
ened by a charming smile), "of 
course you've read . . citing some 
key text in the literature on the sub- 
ject concerned. 

In this way much of the published 
background knowledge of psy- 
chiatry was taught at least as .much 
by example ax by precept. Through- 
out Sir Aubrey's classical work 
he constantly reminded the* young 
specialists who were to emerge even- 
tually us teachers and consultants all 
over the world of the essential inter- 
relationship between psychiatry and 
the rest of medicine, together with the 
necessity of rigorous scientific and 
clinical criteria for its description and 
practice. Yet he was always aware of 
the immense social implication of the 
subject, outside medicine as well as 
within it. His balance and judgment 
in evaluating these implications can 
be exemplified by this extract from 
"Health as a Social Concept": 
Though our estimate of the efficiency 
with which functions work must take 
account of the social environment which 
supplies stimuli aud satisfies needs, the 
criteria of health nre not primarily 
social: j( u misconceived to equate ill- 
health with social deviation, or malad- 
justment. If we avoid this error, we 
shall find it easier to study the relation 
between health and social well-being 
and to. one may hope, learn how lo 
further both. 

To furl her both has been Sir Aubrey’s 
aim ; and when the time comes to 
write his epitaph It will surely be said 
that Jn this respect he did what he set 
out to do. 
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respect as person to person, and re- 
calls Martin Buber's discussion Of Mt 
and [-TJ1011 relationships. Above nil 
he reiterates the fundamental ques- 
tion " is it ever right to use methods 
of ... changing menN beliefs or be- 
haviour that deliberately infringe 
their personal integrity 7 ” 

The second ^ivlsloii of the book 
ini$ht well be called " Unfair to 
Woslcy *V It Is an In teres ling, though 
perhaps avcr-dotnUed, historical 
account of Wesley’s actual be- 
liefs, sermons and writings. How 
destructive of 1 brUHant theories 
and striking parallels plain brutal 
facts can be I Repudiating “ toe 
blasphemy of tb? horrible decree 
of predestination ” in the Calvinist 
teaching still . alive in popular opto; 

iched to men who already 
frustrated and rejected— 


and many of them hungry and hope- 
less as well— the universal love of 
God, releasing a flood of emotion not 
by threats of bell but by the assur- 
ance that someone eared for them in 
their present misery. " ‘ Damn ’ 


tog human 1 behaviour (o the level of 
an engineered or . automatic res* 
ponse . Mr. Ramnge contends, more- 
over, that the class meetings which 
consolidated Methodism in no way 
resembled the communist indoc- 
trination cells to which Dr. Sargant 
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ferical. reactions accompanying 
this relaxation happened during 
only three per cent of his many 
■ sermons, • and • he binlsetf des- 
cribed them as ‘‘ of a doubtful dis- 
putable nature ”, observing both that 
"those symptoms could be without 
this work " and that “ this work could 
be Without those symptoms \ His 
advice; " never dream of forcing men 
into the ways of God.' Think for , 
yourself and let; third: ’’ could hardly 
be trihre remote ‘Jrbmfrity recommen- 
dation of conditioning or,, “.reduc- 


woutii.bo with such groups} as Alee 
holies Anonymous. 

The last part of the book examines 
the features' cqpimon . to empirical 
psychotherapy and the 'doctrine of 
prevenient grace, and - makes.., the 
crucial point Rial In both the ; Indi- 
vidual is accepted arid Joyed, as what 
he is^ before transformation apd 
growth into what he niight be. 

It Is k most Interesting arid valuable 
piece of work./ I{ M r. Rftmftge could 


have ; read pr. . Sa rganiY an tobio- of this 


Unquiet Mind, before 
ng it, 'much would have 
become plain lo him; Ihe author's 
compassionate and complete dedica- 
tion to healing, his understandable 
impqliencc with the cruelties and 
absurdities of certain doctrinaire 
Freudians, nnd . his- hard struggle 
against medical orthodoxy to be 
allowed lb .use swift psychophysical 
measures to restore the. balance qf 
war-shattered neurotics,, and to briijg 
back to sanity miserable, patients pVe- 
vlously treated ^ hopelessly mad. ft 
. struggle in which the work of, PaVlby 
Was a great support. : 1 
■ What is done to heal the sick, jiow- 
eVer, cannot be used as a precedent pr 
justification for (he mental corruption 
df.tlie sound, and.it is io be hoped 
that Mr. {Umago’s .study will arouse 
and keep nwakc a general recognition 
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"Tt r.ANN'ir iiAvn escaped ihe 
I notice uf even I lie most casual 
of newspaper leaders or tele- 
s' i*iion viewers that we are in 
the midst of what has been 
culled n hiolotiind revolt t lion ", 
says Knyston Clowes in The 
Structure of Life- Perhaps rero- 
lutitm is a strong term, but if tomor- 
row's reality steins from yesterday's 
science liction, it nvay even be an 
understatement. To the citizen of 
today recent findings of science may 
well be a source of anxiety, for we 
have to accept that such findings are 
Influencing the modern world more 
and more, for good or ill. Biologists 
are playing their part in Ihe advances, 
as is reflected in the spate of relevant 
literal u re that has appeared recently, 
both in the popular press and 
between s Li tier covers. 

It is almost within the experience 
of this generulion. at least its older 
members, thu t one distinguished 
scholar taught four science discip- 
lines within the university. With 
advancing knowledge two of these, 
botsiny and zoology, have been suc- 
cessively combined, re-divided, sub- 
divided and rhe sections given differ- 
ent names, though neither labels, 
staircases nor buildings can really 
divide the study of the living world. 
Recent advances in biology have 
made this even more apparent, for 
it has been by the combined efforts 
of biologists, chemists, physicists and 
others that the major contributions 
to knowledge in this field have been 
brought about. Haig P. Papazian in 
Modem ’ Genetics, written very 
clearly and unencumbered with tech- 
nical terms whenever possibly, has 
put the matter amusingly buL with 
a considerable measure of truth 
when he writes: “Life in the older 
Botany and Zoology Departments 
became intolerable to the more 
ambitious men and women. We 
could not take over these old Depart- 
ments because uf political inertia. 
So wc aggregated into brand hew 
Departments in brand new build- 
ings.” This necessitated brand new 
names and Departments of Genetics, 
Physiology. Molecular Biology and 
other divisions of the broad subject 
of biology have grown up. 

. It Is easy to “ scorn the base 
degrees by which we did ascend”, 
but (he first phase in the development 
of biology laid the foundation on 
which all the rest has been built. 
V First catch your hare" was Mrs. 
Beeton’s instruction. First find, des- 
cribe, classify and name your organ- 
ism was the theme which character- 
ized the beginning o£ biological] 
study, tlie world over. .In Britain it 
Was carried out not only within the 
university but also by naturalists in 
all walks of life, with country par- 
sonages housing Some of die most 
important herbaria.' 

* Pasteur wrote that " in (he field of 
observation, chance favours the mind 
that is prepared ", ' From the first 
phase of biological. investigation, the 
second arose. naturally 1 . The acc'umu- 
lated inforniation had. to' be inter* 
-pfetedi and Inter rdMed, The struc- 


not understood and no clear distinc- 
tion was drawn between different 
ivpes of generation. By ihe end of 
the eighteenth century there appears 
to have been a lull and further work 
came only some thirty years later. 
Then came the work of Darwin and 
the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. By suggesting that 
evolution could have occurred as a 
result of natural selection he stimu- 
lated anew the interest in the whole 
question of inheritance. By the latter 
part of the nineteenth century bio- 
logists accepted evolution as a fact 
and begdn to think of the way it 
could have been brought about. 
Details of cell division and the im- 
portance of reduction division after 
sexiiHl fusion were established with 
improved microscopic technique, and 
in -1901 Mendel's paper was redis- 
covered. Mendel ism as it was then 
called became of extreme import- 
ance, though Morgan's chromosome 
theory of inheritance followed Inter. 
The part played by the nucleus in 
the cell vv;o then established and the 
function of both sperm and egg 
demonstrated. Genes on the chromo- 
somes came to be regarded as the 
bearers of the hereditary characters 
in the cell. 


that we slop now the forces threaten- 
ing its very existence. 

The biology of Sex, edited 
by Anthony Allison, consists of a 
scries of articles by specialists de- 
scribing some of the twentieth-cen- 
tury advances tit gcnelical studies of 
various kinds, with especial reference 
to sex determination. Interest in the 
subject was evident as soon as cul- 
tural patterns became discernible 
among archaeological findings. 
Modern gene lien I studies have re- 
vealed the differences in the chromo- 
somes of males and females in many 
animals, including man. Sexual he- 
htiviour in insects and mammals is 
the subject of some chapters in the 
book, together with discussions on 
the chemical basis of courtship in the 
insect world and sound and vision in 
the sex life of insects. 

As C. P. Snow showed in his Rede 
lecture (I959J microbiology deals 
only with microscopic parts of (he 
cosmos, hut as they arc connected 
with biologicul life their importance 
is obvious. They affect the way men 
think of themselves more profoundly 
than any scientific advance .since Dar- 
win. An intellectual revolution 
should mean, therefore, that humans 
feel more responsible io their brother 
men. Such thoughts lead to further 


Two import.™, .spoot, of biology of, n« bio. 

followed, the one phystologte.l. the |ogica) discoverie5 0 „ (he pre5ell | 
other ecological. The first empha- population. O. G. Edholm in The 
sized the extreme importance of the Biology of Work points out that until 
green plant in the living world and the eighteenth century (he only motive 


fare and function, of. the ^various 
organs a qd ; tissues Were studied i The 
wprk of Mqndel indvDahyiu demon- 


demonstrated the fundamental, 
character of photosynthesis. Elabo- 
rate experimental work on many 
aspects of physiology were carried 
out, both in relation, to plants and 
animals. Descriptive ecology studied 
the relationship of living things to 
their environment and accounts of 
inter-tidal areas, tropical forests, 
marsh, fen, woodland and moorland 
all figured prominently in current 
literature. 

Perhaps the third phase in biologi- 
cal thought must be regarded as the 
establishment of what has become 
known as molecular biology. This, 
as Roy ston Clowes shows, high- 
lights the mechanisms of the heredit- 
ary process which can be explained 
through the structure and function 
of nucleic acids and the structure and 
function of molecules of protein 
whose synthesis they control. This 
new discipline has resolved the 300- 
year-old, conflicting ideologies of the 
vlltdislic and mechanistic views of 
life. The one stated that living things 
are’ Intrinsically different from non- 
living. the other that living things 
are but exquisite and delicately com- 
plex machines, though subject to the 
general la w?» of , nature Sihd capable 
of being understood by human minds 
and perhaps duplicated by human 
hands. It hits in fact been shown that 
the material responsible for. .the 
hereditary process -4 b a variety of 
nucleic acid— deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA). ■' Watson -and 'Crick in 1953 
determined' that DNA is able 
to control. life-proCesses -and to 
carry 6 m self-duplication, . th? 


fundamental, power was provided by human or 


animal muscular power or by water 
power. The greatest industry was 
agriculture, as indeed it still is. taking 
the world as a whole. Mechaniza- 
tion has, however, reduced the 
need for muscular power in many 
occupations and in industry, so that 
much attention is paid to ergonomics 
—Ihe physiological, anatomical, psy- 
chological aspects of man in his work- 
ing environment— a biological prob- 
lem. 

Linked with agriculture is pest 
control, . and recent biologicul 
methods are summed up in George 
Ordishs book. This is certainly not 
a new problem. Pliny advised 
fanners to use wheat only for food 
and not for cattle because of disease, 
and the series of disinters recorded 
by Joel show only too well what 
happened before caterpillars finally 
consumed the crop. The difficulty in 


Wy. such as the supply of fnrvt. a y 
water, affect us all Pool !?? 1 " 4 1 
ledge of these is greally iUeasrfS 
day L>y the press and through he 
n cdu o radio and television Man! 

,ak «* and “ Operation Noah* 
that saved so many animals, artificial 
insemination, horticultural problZ 
pest control, the bringing ££*5 
vahon of waste places, these are all 
topics on which information has bet! 
disseminated over the air. Knnw. i 
Icdgeuble talks like those 0 f peter 
Scott and David Attenborough route 
uitc rest and then something hi i 
library or on a bookstall attracts ' 
further attention. The more artistic 
display of specimens in muttons hn 
played a part, as has also the *ork 
of the Nature Conservancy. National 
Parks Commission, local Field Soci- 
eties and lectures, under ihe auspice! ] 
of the British Association and Extra ' 
Mural departments of universities, i 
available in winter. 

Popular books' also attract alien- 
lion, as will doubtless be true of 
John McPhce's treatise on Orangts, ■ 
the gulden apples of Hesperides of 
which the juice is now a source of 
vitamin C for youth and in rest- 
cures for the elderly I 

What the future holds can only be .1 
conjectured. The first phase of bio- J 
logy is not yet complete tt tt is less , ' 
fashionable. There are areas yet to I 
be described, and soon, with the in- 
crease in development in less-privi- . 
leged countries, the chance will be 
lost. Computers offer a new approach 
to ecology, further studies in physio- 
logy progress, the resources of the . 
ocean arc scarcely touched, the eke- 
iron microscope has.opened up retfr » 
lations of structure hitherto un- 
known and much more remain! J 
to be investigated. Further col- J 
Iaboration between workers ij 'j. 
pure and applied aspects « / j 
the subject offer great opporto- J 
nitics. If X-ray particles emitted by . 
atomic disturbance can 
chromosomes and cause gene mat*- :■ 
lions great cure needs to be.flfr . 
cised in tampering with atoms, » 
that collaboration between scieatij 
la obviously essential. Ionising » 
ation can be used for good onllaw ■. 
the world knows enough am* 
already to be frightened of (U i* 
sequences. ' ' . | 
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bursars of 

THE STATE— 2 

tyilh the announcement last week 
p/inew batch of prose bursars, the 
/IrliCouncH's Literature Panel seems 
to have completed its good works for 
A*!. There have been no significant 
departures from the *‘ policy " that 
hu pursued last year. Once again 
th largest dice of the cash available 
for literature bus been distributed to 
individual writers. either as bursaries 
or as maintenance grants. The same 
panel (give or take a couple of resig- 
nations) has done the choosing, and 
In ihe same way; and the lists of 
lucky beneficiaries look just as 
arbitrary and unconvincing as they 
did in 1966. Our point, of course, 
has been that no list of this kind Is 
likely to look otherwise. Here, for 
the Kctol, are the current winners: 
Purdy Bursaries : 

£1,200 each ro Edward Brath- 
WArTE (37),' Karen Gershon (34), 
Zu.fiK.ut Ghose (32), Patrick 
Kwanioh (Patrick Kavanagh died 
on November 29, but we understand 
he received his bursary some weeks 
before bis death), and Richard 
Mutnfi- (40). 

Prose BuisarleB : 

£1,200 each to Jean Rhys (70), 
Gilbert Phelps (52), Kathleen 
Nott (55), Christina Stead (65), 
Francis Fytton (39), Letticb' 
€wa (70), Julia Sirachey (60). 
John Petty. (48), and John Baker 
( 10); £600 each to Edward Candy 
N ft Paul Ritchie (40), Anthony 
B oss mm (40), Patricia Hutchins 
fJ 6 j. and Peter G reave (56). 

1b addition to bursaries, a number of 
maintenance grants have been 
awarded ; that is to say, grunls.lluit 
natch-pound for pound— advances 


Year’s Work In English Subsidies. 

ne panel has decided to abandon 
die prize scheme that last year re- 
warded undervalued or forgotten 
masterpieces. It is to be replaced by 
a move conventionally optimistic ven- 
ture that will single out for princely 
tribute (a) the best first novel, 1965- 
67. tb) the best book of short stories, 
1965-67. (c) the best work of non- 
fiction. 1965-67, and (di the best first 
or second book of poems, 1965-67. 
The judges will be (a) P. H, Newby 
and Francis Wyndham, (b) Francis 
Hope and James Stern lone of the 
winners, incidentally, under last year’s 
scheme), (c) Maurice Cranston nnd 
Robert Blake, and id) Richard 
Murphy and Anthony Richardson. 
Aside from this bold undertaking, 
nothing new is envisaged for the com- 
ing year ; it will be the same old round 
of more or less random handouts. 

There is a chance, though, 
that 1968 might also be the 
year in which, at last, the 
Arts Council will begin to work out 
some more coherent policy for litera- 
ture. At any rate, iL now seems pos- 
sible that by 1969 a different method 
of distributing Ihe funds will have 
been decided on. At the last meeting 
of the Literature Panel some of the 
younger members expressed dissatis- 
faction with the present set-up and 
after some discussion it was agreed 
that a memorandum should be pre- 
pared, setting down alternative pro- 
posals. Jl was agreed, too, that the 
bursary scheme should be allowed to 
run for one more year while these 
alternntives are being debated. It has 
taken Che panel two years, two years 
of fumbling improvisation, to 
acknowledge even to itself that H 
lacks any kind of thought-out policy, 
and it is difficult therefore to get 
especially excited by these sudden 
frowns and nuirmurings. None Che 
less, one of the more disturbing 
aspects of the council's public per- 
sona has been its almost total com- 
placency, and the merest tremor of 
self-examination ought not to be 
discouraged. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ARTHUR WALEY 

Sir, — As so much imeresi has been 
displayed in l ho correspondence con- 
cerning die loss of Ihe majority of Ibe 
Arthur Wulcy papers and books, T am 
writing to offer whut small help I can, 
It was 1 who sold the Waley material 
to Rutgers University us staled in ihclr 
letter nnd ill I stiff, have u reasonably 
detailed . list of . this material I would 
be glad to let anybody wi,th a genuine 
Intorest examine it. I have a complete 
list of all the 300 European language 
books In the collection (there are also 
some 250 books m Oriental languages 
and about 500 'paniph(ets) and a sum- 
mary of tho manuscript material, the 
majority of which i* by Beryl d$ Zoete, 

Your;readers mny be interested id 
know that some of the books and the 
manuscripts were purchased from Ihfc 
Portobeljo Road during the summer of . 
1962 and, that there is good reason to 
presume that, had the "rubbish ' 
turned out after. Bery) de Zoete’s death 
ndf been cleared by a more than usually 
enterprising “ totter ” then this material . 
would undoubtedly have been lost, to 


f iosterity. The remainder of the books 
a ihe collection- were bought from Dr. 
Waley on October 3, I96L 


PETER EATON,. 
Piter ;Eaton (fiook sellers) Ltd,, 80 
Holland' Park Ayenue, London, W,!L 

'. ■• CANDID FRrENDS 

Vf. s i 

: 'SlK— fean-that I musl ubwipross 

trAlvnilfl - (MAUisinhpl' jO) . 


THE BOOK SOCIETY CHOtCB,C 

FOR mVASYlFEmm.^ 


jwary wui-tKijr. 

? iy comment !on the truncated excerpt 
rom Straphcy’s letter printed in, your 
review I» was' ia. London six . wees». 
ago and ’read, the book then. 

» 1 fail to understand why Mr., Bol- 
royd disagrees-. whan 1 ■_ say tha,t 
Strachey’s pqbHsfied add private Judg 
menu differed. *’ She had onhr 
tastes— Intellect agd .lust. . .TM J- 
deflnite and straightforward enough jo 
matter how An mounded by hu admira 
lion for her. other qtiillUesi and - be. 
never repeated Ifln hU P ll f J 

ings about! her. -I lbprider what, *e basedi 
Wfopinloh oa^«y ort cl 
and Wahwle s gossip. And I winder 



a homosexual, who could not have satis- 
nco her iim though he encotirngcd her 
intellect. 

ROBERT HA1SBAND. 

N Y 10017 d Nalions Plaza - New York- 

making a scene 

Sir,— Thursday, December 7 my con- 
tributor s copies of the Corgi Love 
L<)ve Love arrive ; after breakfast the 
ILS with its no holds barred attack: 
a happy morning. 

There are a few points to be made, 
rtrst, there is apparently a war on. Or 
else why an editorial instead of having 
the book properly reviewed 1 And why 
such u fus> about titles, covers and pub- 
lishers' handouts ? Film critics usually 
comment on the (Dm not the trailers and 
the stills- outside. And why the killer 
technique: the so-called "random, 

typical quotations" finding only the 
bad? “One or two poets in the 

book” appealed. You mention one. 
Who were the others 7 Which poems ? 
it was once a critic's job to single out 
the best. Bui of course this was an 
editorial. 

The Corgi book is more or less 
selected from the current “ reading 
scene " (excuse the colloquial, but that 
is what I speak) and it seems to be this 
you have declared wav on. There was 
the sneaky humour in Commentary 
(November 23j about "strolling bards” 
and the amusing business of poets trying 
to get decent fees for reading their 
work; and another reference in a 
recent editorial to iho "small 
band of professionals eager to get 
a hearing where they can " (quote from 
memory). What the war Is about, I'm 
not sure. It can't be class and it’s surely 
not age groups. Perhaps it is a clash 
between two minority cultures, in some 
sense: the old university and slim- 
volume bused exclusiveness, against 
something newer, more oral and open. 
Perhaps it is merely unsettling, to some, 
to hear of things happening in Bolton. 

The fact is that the meaning of the 
growth in readings up and down the 
country has not yet been absorbed into 
“ official " literary life, aJ though it Is 
very -relevant, for example, to such dis- 
cussions as the one in your columns 
recently about ' publishing poetry and 
getting the work of small presses re- 
viewed. Perhaps I may quote some facts 
from my own activities: I have brought 
out five books or booklets of my own 
poems in (he Inst six years, each in an 
edition of 500. The first four are sold 
out and I have about sixty left of the 
last, which was published this August. 
As far as l know it has received so far 
two reviews which seem to havb caused 
about four sales. Yet at a reading in Lan- 
caster recently where I read for less than 
a quarter of an hour 1 sold twenty-seven 
copies at 5s. They mny all have been daft, 
of course, but it’s a bit unlikely. The 
truth seems to-be that readings have 
created an audience, to some extent a 
new one, for poetry, an audience that is 
. willing to come back and follow (heir 
Interest through by buying texts. Some 
publishers over-estimate the "pop" 
nature of (his audience, but others don't 
know It exists, and that U. not how 
you sell hooks. 

Critics have not yet accepted that a 
reading is genuinely a thing itl Itself. 
Whet) you say "It is difficult to see. 
liottr reading aloud can niakfe the jpoems • 
better "; . you are wrong. A middling 
poem read.vvelJ means more than a good 
poem read badly. This is not the dazzle 
of technique. A man reading his own 
work feels It freshly himself and gives 
something in voice, tone, 'presence, io 
Ibe audience, and that can have value. 
For example, I don’t think “Peace is 
Milk " is one of Adrian Mitchell’s 
best poems, but the passage about " raak- . 
log good; love ",.etuy enough to let your 
eye flick over on jhe page, Is a veyy 
different thing when heard, 'feeling the- 
tension and intensity he can create with 
his other poems. At the very least it 
becomes -, effective talking; fhaL-.ls, 
rhetoric. And rhetoric is for listeners, 
There used to be nn art of it, and somd* 
one once, called poetry "heightened' 
speech ". ' 

I hope there will 'be a debate about 
. this, for there is a widening gail. Too 
many, of the "posh highbrows" you 
ignorantly contrast us to seem only to 
,be concerned with finding we>H thought 
of ouiiels'.for Tides like::; Ariadne: 4 ' 
Triptych', ^ ...... 

ALAN JACKSON. ' 
17 Ca.thcart Place, Edinburgh, II. 

1 •' Siri~vSp y bit ! Know that ; “‘jtjrf ■ as >' 
arty Underground glossary 'would have 
revealed, if hippy slang for LSI) " (Dec- 
ember TH-SLJfprlse 1 1 surprise I Look, I 
bold no brief .for -Pete. Roche’s Love ■ 
Love. Love, nor do I rcaHy Believe (or 
expect) Adrian Mitchell to be, ihe ■ 
greatest, poet writing hi this country 
today;-] but frankly, I am .utterly rhe:, 
thUSed by your Svelrd gloss on . the 
M Peace Is milk /War is- acid polarity, 
Ais : a matter Of Interest, We first printed 
this- poem in Peace News in 1966, and 
besides bejrtg 'otic of the mbit popular 
poems that - we have ever pu blfshecj, \ 
think U »«s quite. obvious— to our, ! 
readers, at ■ least— what . Mltchej! was . 
paying:, that if peace is milk (warm,' 
fecundating,- making for grpwth find : 
security— what S . Mullfully concrete 
image !) then war is acid feo/rpsive, 
destructive.' ffbte- to- burn’ tip human 
flesh, eftLaway-j jirbperty, &c.), Could; 
■jjHy Ahjfc be trtore -stmple to anybody 


but the mott wilfully insensitive 
reader ? What on earth this has got 
to do with your own rather pathetic 
allusion to LSD I am at a ]o<& to under- 
stand. 

More generally, 1 think ih:tt it is 
probably true, as you implicitly point 
out, that this kind of poetry is some- 
wltai lacking in objective drong con- 
tent— but then, I am appalled at ihe way 
you work your subject matter so glibly 
rather than trying seriously to engage 
with it, It does carry more than enough 
humanity — clearly, jl is so much better 
in this respect than the canned popular 
culture, or the academic culture of your 
own pages — and it is just its stringent 
eschewing of an academically stereo- 
typed or commercially corrupt content, 
while neverriiWess affirming the incor- 
ruptible content of the artist's own 
vision, that is its starved and brave 
humanity: reinforced most emphatic- 
ally. I might add, in public readings. 

In our present wasteland culture, this is 
to be welcomed: it is a move against 
anomie, privatisation, the lonely crowd, 
and towards some semblance of face-to- 
face community. Naturally, it is 
drunken and threadbare — what else do 
you expect 7 Give it a chance instead 
of trying to slide it at birth. 

ROGER BARNARD. 
Co-Editor. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.l. 

6 

HANDS OFF 

Sir,--R. W. Britton, a librarian 
properly conscious of a dishonest read- 
ing public, has chid us (December 7) 
for quoting in an advertisement in The 
Times Literary Supplement Professor 
J. H. Plumb's comment on Fawn M. 
Brodie's biography of Sir Richard 
Burton, The Devil Drives, “ Buy ii, steal 
it, read it": We are contrite, for we 
now realize the dangers of suggesting 
the second course of action to the im- 
pressionable readers of The Times Liter - 
ary Supplement. 

MICHAEL TURNER. 

Eyre and SpottiswooUe (Publishers) 
Ltd* I) New Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C.4. 

GREEK FOR EAR STUDENTS 

Sir,— Dr. Scholderer's suggestion that 
Hephaeslion was reading aloud to the 
bystanders, over A lexa odor's shoulder, 
die confidential letter from Olympius 
which the King was reading silently, is 
I think ruled out by Plutarch's other 
reference to the anecdote in which Alex- 
ander lays the seal on Hephaest ion’s 
lips after he has finished reading, 
Clearly the King would not have been 
reading sileqtly unless someone other 
than Hephaestlon had been there; and 
If Hephaestlon had already' divulged' 
the contents the gesture would have 
been meaningless. He was indlcntidg 
probably more to the bystanders than 
Hephqestion himself, that, as we still 
.say, Hephaestlon Y Ups. were sealed: 
Must not this be the origin of the meta- * 
phor ? 

MARY RENAULT. 
Delos, Ol en Beach,- Camps Bay,* 
Cape. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 

• Sir,— After reading- MY. Davin's very . 
Interesting article "Editor and Author 
Iti a University Pres*" (December 7), 

( could not help thinking of my own 
experience. About fifteen years ago I 
submitted the .first three chapters, of 
my Godfrey Goodman, Btshop of Glou- 
cester, J 583-1656 (published In 1953) to 
the Clarendon Press. I was disappointed' 
by. its rejection, but my disappointment 
was more than compdnsatdd by the man- 
ner. I was told that the. Clarendon 
Press' declined Ihe book " not for any. 
special demerit” but- becausd the sub- 
ject of my biography was not of suffi- 
cient general Interest I 

. ...GEOFFRfeY; SODEN. 

.; Buck Brigg, Han worth, Norfolk,. . • 

UNAME&IQAN EDITIONS 

Sir.— ‘Reviewers invariably have the 
last. word, so it is probably pointless 
to take up your contributor's reply to 
my. protest of December 7. But I con- 
fess that 1 found his answer singularly ■ 
unsatisfactory... Tm perfectly willing to 
tpke h is word that he had in fact " read 
the dust Js#et With due car$ " and 
knew that Miss Bishop herself had - 
.made the selection which, he. found so - 
inadequate . -Bifl this . ' damaging 
■ admission hardly -niateds mefaippy. For 
ii is now dear umi what I, had ascribed, 
to -carelessness was in reality due to, ihe 
deliberate suppression of: a material 
fact,' ,A fact, mpreovet. ttrhicb Would 
have pul a totally different complexion 
bn your ibviewbr?' denigrating remarks ■ 
nbput my firm's fwp publications. 1 . -. 

, As to 1 his contention that the ireat 
importance (in his view) bf the single 
prose piece omitted from Questions of 
Travel justified bis statement that. "a., 
great deal of important work " .had ‘ 
been withheld in our volume, since when, 
has v a great, deal’’ biert synonymous 
with " very important v 1 ■ I. begin, to 
think your fevicWtjrtfc'- name must be 
Humpty Dumpty. i - . 

' . ■ IAN PARSONS. 

■. Cnattb and' WIndus Ltd., 40-42 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. • 

{Other letters are an page 1224) 


Leslie Stephen Lecture 
for 1967 

The Sovereignty 
of Good over 
other Concepts 

IRIS MURDOCH 

Mias Murdoch, philosopher and. 
novelist, defends in this lecture 
the principle that moral 
philosophy should attempt to 
show us how vve can make 
ourselves better. Site contrasts 
a Kantian approach to ethics 
with that of Pinto, and shows 
that within Plato's metaphorical 
structure wc can find a 
persuasive guide to ethical 
heliaviour. 51 . net 

Children's 

Writing 

A Sampler for 
Student Teachers 

DAVID HOLBROOK 


Oil tlfiv U h*.v 1 X( 

/ A, l 1 m rl rir jftit. 

A*l imj /A . 

/ _ ^4 t+f fLdJ 

/ AJtJ *»««. , 

(Je- kid tut 

■*** , . 

Aunuvj . 

This companion to, The 
Exploring fForbpresentssamples 
of children’s writing, some of it 
in facsimile, for discussion. The 
hook ift designed to prepare 
student teachers for the kind of 
work they mil actually meet in 
schools. Questions and notes 
/ accompany the text, and links 
between the children’s writing 
1 nnd analogies in literature are 1 
discussed. 

Cloth 3 sr, net 

.. . Paperback lyslbd. ndt 


English for 
Maturity 

English in tha 
Secondary School 
Second'Edition 
DAVID HOLBROOK : ■ 

David Hplbrook’appwcrful 
plea for a fresh approach to 
.English In secbndnry schools, 

‘ reprinted (li fee' times sipce 
publication in 196 1 , has been . ■ 
reset nnd brought up to date. 

■' Among ordinary English j 

. te^tbookxvith their listless;' ... | 

' exerdses andl anaenjic 
tonyentjonB it js a swan nihong 
hens . 1 Guardian 

. ( It jhould proven n inspiration 
to all tendhers pf Eriglish’,’ • . , 

•Times Educdtiohal Supplement ■ 

- Glotit net 

. . Papefback ijs t 6d, tut: : 


CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 
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French Literature 


WRITING AS A SOCIAL ACT 


M. Adereth : Commitment In Modern French Literature. 239pp. Gollancz. £2 2s. 


The idea i»f *" commitment " is a 
complicated unc and gives rise lo 
a variety of questions. We need a 
hard-won definition of the term 
before we can tackle such funda- 
mental problems as the distinction 
between twilled! commitment and 
finvoluniHryi involvement ; between 
left-wing commitment and other non- 
poliiical forms; between the initially 
committed attitude and its sub- 
sequent imaginative realization in 
artistic terms. Problems both of 
definition and explanation become 
particularly acute where writing is 
concerned. At what point do wc 
draw a line that will clarify Camus’s 
distinction between moral engage- 
ment and political enlistment ? How 
far does the ■left-wing author's 
absorption of political themes in his 
work end up with the absorption of 
his writing by political calculation 7 
Can wc demand of the poet that 
he bridge the gap between private 
experience and public event and find 
ail authentic source of inspiration 
in political programmes or economic 
disasters ? Not least of all, can com- 
mitment permit a writer to explore 
the twists and quirks of human 
experience or will the dogma to 
which he is already committed ren- 
der genuine exploration impossible ? 

. Dr. Adereth touches on few of 
these problems. His efforts to answer 
the questions which he does raise are 
unsatisfactory. What he means by 
commitment, for example, Is not at 
ail dear. He appears to treat as 


adequate definitions both Aragon's 
statement that he is “saying what 
he really thinks" and Sartre’s ex- 
tremely vague reference, within the 
context of commitment, to being “a 
man among men ". Neither phrase 
helps much unless one wishes lo claim 
that only committed writers can be 
honest -tungued men among men. In- 
evitably, Dr. Adereth has a certain 
amount to say about Sartre’s views 
in Qn’est-ce qup ta iittthwnre? and 
the more recent rejection of some of 
these ideas in Les Mots. He agrees 
with Sartre that writing is 
a social act and repeats the claim 
that commitment is a peculiarly 
twentieth-century concept “because 
it corresponds to the specific condi- 
tions of our time ", Bui he does not 
analyse further w*at it means lo 
describe writing as a “social act”, 
nor docs'he spell out “ the specific 
conditions of our time He simply 
asserts that contemporary reality “ is 
moving so fast that it is difficult to 
understand it " and that art is not 
concerned with " a so-called un- 
changeable human nature" but with 
** a contemporary situation which has 
its own unique features”. The first 
of these assertions merely says that 
commitment, whatever it is, is an 
extremely difficult enterprise in an 
age which has ^one (Ire less made it a 
necessity: the second assertion offers 
a couple of unserviceable truisms. 

One has more sympathy with Dr. 
Adbrelh when he expresses reserva- 
tions about Sartre's claim that the 


purpose of writing is “ lo change the 
world ", He may not convince us 
that he Is sufficiently tough-minded 
when he simply asks that we should 
concern ourselves less with the aim 
of writing and more with its effect, 
but there is sense in his view that 
great art primarily compels us “to 
remould our lives". Nevertheless, 
the implications for commitment are 
once more disturbing. Who com- 
pels the greater degree of “ remould- 
ing" of our lives: the committed 
Aragon or the uncommitted Proust, 
the committed Andre Stil or the un- 
committed Colette ? Is it not one 
of the valuable aspects of Malraux’s 
novels that they explore in some 
depth the human and aesthetic inade- 
quacies of political commitment? 

This leads us to what is perhaps the 
major question among the many to 
which a reading of this book gives 
rise: what critical standards are im- 
plied by this account of Pcguy, Ara- 
gon and Sartre ? In seeking an ans- 
wer, and without going to the length 
of exclusive, Leavisile asperities, we 
may well be alarmed at what appears 
to be Dr. Aderelh's critical canon. In 
his final chapter on “ Poetry and 
Commitment ”, for exnmple, he sug- 
gests some of (he values with which 
the committed critic works. He states 
that Eliot's Waste Land must be 
found unsatisfactory because, “de- 
spite the technical virtuosity of the 
poet ", The Waste Land fails to tell 
us how to overcome those weaknesses 
which Eliot has explored and 


which he regard' as a perman- 
ent feature ol' human beings. 
Immediately afterwards Dr. Adereth 
adds the surprising phrase : “ I 

repeat that 1 am not attempting here 
the necessary analysis of Eliot's 
poetry." The point surely is that we 
cannot comment on what Eliot i> 
“saying ” unless we analyse his 
poetry. Dr. Adereth seems content to 
drive n wedge between a poet's ideas 
and their verbal expression, yet ideas 
and their poetic formulation arc 
fused in a single imaginative percep- 
tion to which the reader must 
respond in its totality. In an earlier 
comment on Les Fleurs tin nml a 
similar kind of wedge is driven in and 
we are told, with astounding con- 
descension, that Baudelaire, by wri'- 
ing great poetry. " partly made un 
for his own imworthincss ", The 
Puritanism which threatens literature 
does not lie in a dislike of porno- 
graphy but in a critical attitude which 
convicts poets of a personal un- 
worthiness which they may or may 
not have managed (in (he critic's 
eyes) lo purge by their verse. 

One result of this general approach 
is that the writers discussed here are 
evaluated primarily on non-lilerary 
grounds. Pdguy’s Jeanne d’Arc, 
which raises some very interesting cri- 
tical problems, is approved of simply 
because the impulses behind it meet 
with Dr. Aderelh's approbation. Sim- 
ilarly. literary values are not discus- 
sed in the account of that scries of 


very bad novels which Aragon wroto 
under the general title off" T 
munis, es. To read Dr A ce 
account „f l hem is havenokh 

hSr ,? sy ? h0,0 .« ica l automatism 
and stylistic ineptitude. -n, cy JJJ 

admired because Aragon's heart 

in lhc . Place— even when he 

Hnx CI i. hC S0V,et pu f ges of 1337 and 
193K. It appears to be the same bis* 

that causes Dr. Adereth lo speak w 

in.. 11 .if in... ... w 


...... ui, nuerein to speak « 

well of two of Sartre's wont pbys- 
La ratal n respectueuse and fife. 


The real fault of this book, which 
deals with genuinely interesting 
material, is its uncritical-even em 0 . 
tjonal approach. Aragon's novels 
are described, without a hint of irony, 
as “moving human documents " and 
his claim that he could not have writ- 
ten a novel filled with love of France 
had he not been a communist goes 
u nchallcngcd. Similarly, Sartre’s aiili- 
bourgeois obsession is accepted with- 
out question and his attack on 
Mail due's fictional characters |s 
approved without a word being said 
either about Mauriac's own commit- 
ment i from the Spanish Civil War on- 
wards) or about the way in which 
Sartre's fictional characters are them- 
selves often chained by their author's 
ideology. Wc must still await a book 
which will really get down to the 
whole idea of commitment and dear 
away the emotional double-think 
which continues to dominate the 
thoughts of most of its advocates. 


IMAGES OF ELSEWHERE 


Jean-Pier re Richard ; Paysage de Chateaubriand. 189pp. Paris : Lc Seuil. 15fV. 


It is hard to say whether Chateau- 
briand. that nio.n.ure saerd of the 
school- room who survived, two 
regimes after the fall of his 
■celebrated contemporary Napo- 
leon ' Bonaparte,- is of . interest 
-"ftiore as an 6migr4 man of 
sorrows, as an architect of neo-gothic 


Paysage. How many synonyms does 
the French language still harbour 
(espace Intdrleur, pro fond ear, unb 
vers, Ac.) for the concept (his word 
lenders ?— namely, the study, as the 
author himself tells us, of all the 
sensible elements 1 which form the 


for the dimension of time is irrele 
vant ; the literary critic is ruled oul 
for the objects which he might study 
a specific work of literary iniagjna 
tion or a range of language, are irre 
levant. One derogation only from this 


in the chapter “ Rhdtorique cl Exis- 
tence " half a dozen successive analy- 
ses of almost banal flights of rhetoric 
acquire a portentousness which com- 
mon sense will smile at. " Perhaps 
they’re thinking of me as I write 


. “ Ui. I I1W HO 1 miiw 

stern, prescription: a mischievous this sentence ", or. “ people have been 

111 ltd niaoa Pkril B i.,lipi> n«l'e Inma .1 C ^ L - f'.lT .... ... • 


„ — -- — — - little piece on Chateaubriand's lame 

' . a. foolish politician and matter and as it were the ground of apology for ’* his " war of intervene 

,v Foreign Minister (architect of a dis- his (Chateaubriand’s) creative experi- tion in Spain. 

^creditable Invasion of Spain) or as th? ence ", as well as “ that author him- Am ^ n „ , . - ... 


through ComboLirg without knowing 
I was born there just as I went through 
Harrow without knowing that Byron 
had lived there ", and other such cx- 


RoUmd Barthes has passed that way 
already, 

Chateaubriand's paysage turns out, 
after all, not to be a strange or mar: 
vellous one ; it is the summary of 
u very ordinary imaginative range, 
ill -disguised by lexical exotica- 


Hu unlcd by decrepitude, ancestral 
uh osts fcasv lo link by chain of 


ghosts fcasy to link by chain of ssso* 
ciulion with images of Venice, of 

■ ■ VJF ’• "if T* 11 " s l «**“ -™»- Among adepts of this kind of had lived there ”, and other nuch cx- tombs, or of Egyptian mummies), by 

; ' ' ; , : Liie .. Xhossfr boto & M o^ critical writing today, M. Richard g55 dvilMom" retold 

r-rofhls compatriots .who have written : writing Chateaubriand inthis exer- Is. surely one of the most intelligent, f briand , h * {t c fc „ n n T rSnfSiA Jh . incline) hv n tliorouchly oarefr 


r. 4 ■wu»wiiwi.iHuv 111 uiui wav^ • — — - ”' r ' ■ ■ hwofiN'B VR nirV flnH rpimrtr 

big books; on him, from one angle Jr cine Is; not a traveller, exile, 'apologist /usually tlte le&stpnjteniious, and ' j m&ress i 0 n that be hnrV«.H 
pnqther, have in generaljpaid him the'. : fbr the Bonbon?, -.novelist, stylist. • probibly Hie most agreeible to read.' . S the ‘notion of 

rnmh nflpnl nr ll^ntinn •him qq o v*»rtJ- numiftklphAAi 4 vt nil hr* an . nr/xAUnt a i > 1 • - „ ^ v WH • l .hv. uuilUil O i 


‘ .^- 'gfpninc witli Snlote-Henve Fnr whom nus of words, the word, ivhtnh u,- V ^“L“ cra arc f 110 ^ suggestive as they flu across tho stage of life; 


d me numniiiitiJ, uy u mwi r-r-v. 

inccs- sis tic fantasy world also, wbted »■ 
'great Richard lovingly biiikls up lmk’b 


■ i -...'^! ? -'gbinirtg : wifli Sainte-Beuve, for whom pus of words, the words which we 
; h(s,placc in modern literature ,was a can reasonably attribute to the 
cinfral/dbe. tmd Up' to the^wprk; of. authorship 1 of a single . " per- 

■ 1/-J- it i ...i «' >i. 111:.' . .1. : . 


. add-'- only 


out ; but there are more suggestive 
and cogent pages in his Chateau- 
briand than in some very compar- 


those ' words ; 
ae other corpora 


f-f , « i , , — T"‘ vv.ni I*, biiv UI1KUW 

able essays in the new criticism re- mata with which M. Richard expands 
viewed, ip jlbese columns in the past the notion of metaphor, or the para- 


VII .iuv Iivmuil U1 yiuill IX IV I 111 I VI IU»UIB‘; — r : 

men not being properly recognized link, this grandiloquent 3 1 J ,,e 
as they flit across tho stage of life : appears through his voiumtng. 
hut these same examples may just writings us a kind of officious urt» 
possibly. not deserve Lhe ornate sche- the mini-Homer of a .'T vf 
mata with which M. Richard expands of Cooks tours. Others besides^ 
the notion of metaphor, or the para- Andrd Mairaux have been comp*™? 

doxes with Which Ha ciirrminHs , ntiik r'lmtftnnhrland \ aftH J • 


y these, but it & n very coucen- ^beliefs or aima- or acts, which are rather iaboriotts mo^of d 

■^ *Ajmted ;study; immune to- the tempta-,- normally associated; with pebple iijso / a! n^.J^orioUS/Uodq of discourse ; 

: ^L./ tlprtS 'd^diBress!on.xrilich , the Subject - Hrh ; {6r ^a^ny o^ler■citi^eh) ; , e^ciiid-*' . r. .. , ‘ ' : ■ . : v 

- mfcy lu're: the critic.iq explorp, ftnd .ing oqtirely: the' bMei-ac}loiis bf the 1 -'A' : 'V ••• i ■’■ 

-r! iOT a this il.ioo. has the statiift ; : ri — u . :• • ' 1 ' 1 • 


relioiftiis^ ^ year . or ^ ^ ? fs l rue that from time dpxes with which he surrounds it— with Chateaubriand; a ( f ? r . : 
° „ to ti me even be seems to require a •“ la vraie Rencontre dtablit (out h lit Richard’s book such coinpafiso^ 

fols el dludc la rencontre ", &c, But may come to seem less natferinsr,. - 


,■ for ‘.this reason ^1, • tpo.has the statute raah Wjlh dther'^feal pieii’/iif short;. ,• '■ ' ' '••■' cYtT tlTTTfn •••'a att\ titxtx ■• ; 

,vg - : f*!* n * ^ ^ is !° n ‘ NeW ^1^ :U^i?lty Prc8S- Uhlvets!ty d**** 


’ ri The winder Of the i.967 j;|v^ ’ 


of jnveelives ns lethal as boil- It is this, pattern. that \ 
t Ciltqe himself knew very sk y has not properly brought ■ 

M words do not kill and It; hiaiise she is sO bound “P 

i particular freedom -from re-' i riiWg neoallvUy.' & ne 

iiity which ; clearly both exci,, L ; . s n6 ^ V h er la* of : W 
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AFTER THE ASSASSINATION 


By John Sparrow 


rK aftfr tub assassination of 
I C’rt Kennedy millions of Americans 
Oswald murdered by Jack Ruby, 
^••rifrcratioh of. myth and mystery 
Aairi&r* “ c °incidenco or conspiracy? 

was » consj)iracy, was It tiie Right 
ifi’jL^ancered it. or the Loft ? The 
.isa»«A-r’ ,. n ecnu Inc' effort to help the 
*5LJ created and then exploited 
’kfiSr’-- 1 nniboritics were quite unable 
ike fidn if® 11 ?? tho * r contribution, with 
blundering District -Attorney, - 
: • p 0 ^ rum our and suspicion. 

within a week, of a Presl- 
' te«al ^^n* 8 , s ioii of Inquiry damped down 
Hi ^J^fMonffor the best part of a year ; . 
Ic ®iier fopori Was fjubl Ished in Sep- 
St«A‘ public, at least in the United 

4 to* SSflv. accepted its- conclusions ; 
lib- independent. Insensate-.. 

credible evidence of an 
Oswald and. Ruby and no 
^^^.Qbn^njcy.^:.' •■ ■;=. - 

WBre ■ succinctly stated^ : 
t J-fedm?.??' ?W 900 pages, the narrative 


:.:ih T2M !H^'-«Mdoa S» mSi 

ssffassss^i fe.aott-rvTh. 


books by Mr. Vincent Snlnndria, Mr. Leo 
Sauvagc, Mr. Joachim Joeston and others, 

f nvo some foretaste, of what was to come. 

till, more and more people came to- believe 
In tho trustworthiness of the Commission and 
the'concluslveness of its findings, and for a year 
or more. It seemed that* the demonologists 
were making no Iieudway with the general 
public, = • 

•*' Then, half-way through 1966, the stornj. 
broke : there appeared a number of books that 
were intended to discredit completely Chief 
Justice Warren’s Commission and their Report. 
All of.them criticized the methods of the Com- 
mission, some insinuating, others Asserting 
outright, that the assassination and the murder 
of Oswnjd were the result of- a large-scale ■ 
Conspiracy— a conspiracy deliberately " covered 
up " by the Chief Justice and his colleagues, 
Hie gist of all these, attacks upon the Warren ■ 

1 Report can be summed up in the words of the 
roost energetic. of its critics; the report, says 
Mr. Mark Lane^ “may bfr ranked with Teapot 
Dome arid the Reichstag Fire trial as d synonym 
for political cpver-pp.and qyhical manipulation 
of the truth 1 ’-. ‘ v .' : l. . 


torians are likely to be more interested in its 
aftermath. As time goes by, it will become 
increasingly evident that the real mystery 
concerns not the doings of the protagonists in 
Dallas during the fatal week, but tho pubse- 
mlent t performance -'of the mystery-makers 
themselves and the success of their campaign; 

What was it, poSterire will 'ask, that ia- 
; spired (Ids outbreak of ‘‘ demonology ”, nhd 
how were its exponents able to cast their 
spells so widely and compel belief in ‘ their 
lurid denifficiktions ?,; 

M The real problem in Ffamlet said Oscar 
Wilde, “ is Are the critics mad, or. are (hey only 
pretending to be mad? u So here, confronted 
by such onslaughts on (he Commission as those, 
of Messrs. Joesteii. Lane, and Weishera. nnn- 


founder ; Professor TYeTOr-Roper, who pub- 
lished in The Sunday Times a violent criticism of 
(he report as soon as it came out, has written a 
cOtnmertdatory introduction to Lane’s Rush to 
Jndgrnent; while Lane praises Trevor-Roper's 
Suhday Times article as “a niAJor attack" 
upon the Report If the critics turned their 
scrutiny upon themselves - they might - weU 
detect in their own activities evidence of a 
sinister combination. • 

■ In fact, .there is no need to suppose any 
concerted plan of action on the part of the 
critics -or. to impute sinister motives to. any of • 
them.; td do so would be to fail into. their own 
besetting error., A complex and sensational, 
story dike (his, brings to, the fore, along with 


*<■ v,*’/. 


a h: wcount of his murder 
His attempt- upon the 
“tfetention and, 

; ■?£ / - .^a^^round-^ : ftnd Possible 

lITfl'iMtii.'- A JtCPSratB pnantw liiAs- ilpuMurf'. 


de^llngvi 


The campaignwas astorilsbifigIysuccessfii|. 
By the end of 1966, according to a poll -taken T 
during the closing months of that year, mpst 
Americans considered that Ute'Report was^not , 
to -be . trusted, and two obt of eVecy hundred 
persons consulted: .believed : that .President, 
Johnson was sqmehpw implicated In' the 
murder of His predecessor; These proportions- 
aro.ni'nHnhlv Iflrfter how. and larger Still on this „ 


r -cxnious. • , u was ud- 
achievement, and ’the 

both sides 

y hi Europe (where, H - 
readily suspected), 
of det5 ^ le in tli 

n ^ P i faU,i R lat fhrms ; . 

“iWfRnpwt was expressed 

*Wed; Mr,,. 

-P 1 “^fnptrid^moriologlst ”, .. 

iniquities- 


conspiracy iuwmb ' , r 

dustrV' in the .United. States j add oyer here!- 
.leading national wwspafe havecotmteramred; ^ 
■the cause, ode of them giving pride of place to 
ah article by a mid-Westwn editor suggesting: 

wholesale , murder Of * ^ - 

by the Federal and State police. Nor % It - 
only- tbe ignoraht and the -uneducated' that. 
Sbeeh 8 affected: inteUechtfls ■ .god 
demies In' this, country, seem ready : 
the »* Wildest : suspicions about .conspiracies 
Involving M Texas: oil -men ", the pallas police, 
S^theC-LA-,;^ -WarrenCo^ission, 

^Vv^ile ' t he assassinatlon itself . hfls 'tlU OTjjj*- 
remaloed the f«U? of attention* flilujtf 


of Messrs. Joesteh, Lane, and Weisberg, one- 
i is tempted to ask tho very question that they • ' 
themselves raise about the murdira In Dallas 
- Arp they tp be esrplained fis ithe result bf sqnrte 
complex antecedent combination, or : \Vere they 
the woHc of. obsessed, unbalanced men, each 
Acting independently?, . ' < 

• There Is certainly evidence of association 
./between those who have' criticised lhe. report ; 

■ ; Joesteii, the most butfipoken of the V denibnoJo- 
;. /gists , dedicated Qswaty: Assassin or Fail 

Guy? /'-To Mark Laite. The i brilliant and 
/.courageous New Yprk attorney Whose f Brief 
fqr Oswald ’ will go down in history as one Of 
the great libertarian doepmepts " ; Edward Jay. 
Epstein, . the most - incisive ■ and Lane h imsclf:' 
the' meat ihdustriouS iOf, the 1 critics, worked 
together for a time on their investigations;-. 
Harqld Weigbete, the, author at Whitewash, 

, “ the- incendiary, workMvide sensation tha( 
strips the 'veil ■ of secrecy from . tho-^Warren 
GomiriissiOrt ”, supplied material to Jim Qarrii ’ 

■ soii^ the District Attorney who claftns to hav^ . 
(rated, the assassination plot .to* NeW .Orleans, 
and he .went to New Orleans tb-assist In jhe ' 
investigation,-. as did the indefatigable Lane ; .' 
Professor Richard Popkin has put, in a plea - 
for Garrison in The New York Review of Books 
(which printed the first version Of his own 
1‘ Second: Oswald ” , theory) and: Joesten has 
published a Whole book In his support; . there 
was close association between the English "Who 
Rilled Kennedy Committee ’’ (of which Bertrand - 
R usSell. M ichael Hoot, the Blshopof SouthWark, ’ ' 
and Professor : Trfevpr-Roper were members) • 

Apd the American “ CltlzenB* Committee of 
Jnquiry , of which Mark Lane wqs the 


serious and level-headed Inquirers, a host of 
crack-pots . and rabble-roiJBing publicists, of 
v patriots " with- a self-appointed mission and 


Baconians .with an Idde fixe. Not all - that . 
Such men say can be safely disregarded ; It is the 
task’ of the dispassionate inquirer to see if 
-there is a needle of, truth hidden in their hay- . 
stacks of demptciat ion. . > ■ f 

■ 1 ; ' * ; " , te; ’ 

It ? Is not difficult to (rate tfio development 
of opinion among reasonable, criircally-minded 
people. At the outset, it was only, natural ' ' 
to suspect tliat a Carefully organized plot must . 
have lain behind (he assassination : the coined . ‘ 
dcnce of two . unrelnted ..murders seemed so 
Improbable, qnd the ntmospherb 6f. Texas whs 1 
so auspicious. for- co‘pspirt?y: ; But people:soOn 
perceived that g conspiracy Involving ; hot 
only /ho -assassination /of - the' President- but - 
also t hi -murder of tho, assassin hnnself would ‘ 
have to be an : ext ftrtiely. elaborate - afffiir : apart ; 
from qll fclse^. siich a story must make the 
Dallas . pol ice force principals : in. the ! murder 
01 .Oswald and : at - Ipast. accessaries to thb 

murder, of the, PresJtjbehL-, It \m hard, if 
Oswald was simply a tool in the hands of the 
real assassins; to - account ' for '.his muffler of ' 1 
Patrohnan Tippit ; and his attempted murder 
of the- Ri^it;Wing General Walker seemed ••• 
Inconsistent with his actlrtg in concert with 
Texas oil plutatrats. If, then, 'first thoughts 
suggested a conspiratorial explanation, second 
thoughts made such ah explanation difficult to 
sustain. It is not surprising that, when the 
Commission, ■ after a 1 lengthy invesligation, 
announced that they could find no evidence of ” 
a conspiracy, many inquirers should have been 
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ready to accept the verdict contained in their 
Report. 

Still, it was possible, while accepting that 
verdict, to Teel dissatisfied with the way in which 
the Commission had to go about their work : 
they had an immense field to cover in a com- 
paratively short space of time, and the Com- 
missioners themselves necessarily delegated the 
examination of most of the witnesses to a staff 
which, though expert and without political or 
other bias, was working under pressure ; even 
if the Chief Justice and his colleagues reached 
the right conclusions, it might be thought that 
they had done so without adequate exploration 
of possible alternatives, and that a number 
of unlikely but perhaps significant trails hnd 
not been followed up. 

Moreover, the frame of mind in which they 
approached the case afforded grounds for 
misgiving. Mr. Dwight Macdonald wrote for 
Esquire a Critique which is the shrewdest, 
fairest, weightiest, and most entertaining of 
all the strictures on the Report that have been 
published. He did not pull his punches 
ugninst the Commission, which he thought 
altogether too legalistic in its approach to the 
I'ucts and in its presentation of them ; the 
C'ommissioncis. he said, suffered from The 
Establishment Syndrome and their Report 
was The Prosecutor's Brief ! None the less, he 
did not believe that they intended to conceal 
anything, and he agreed with their conclusions ; 
they may have been too easily impressed by 
the overwhelming pritna facie case ugainst 
Oswald us tlie sole assassin; but, after all, it 
was overwhelming. Professor Alexander M. 
Bickcl, of N'ule, in a searching article in Com- 
mentary for October, 1966, took n similar line : 
he would have liked to see a farther inquiry 
instituted, but rather to set at rest possible 
doubts than lo challenge the conclusions con- 
tained in the Report. 

Again, it was possible, while accepting the 
bona fitter of the Commission, and without 
supposing the existence of a widespread con- 
spiracy, to conclude that something must have 
slipped through the meshes of their investiga- 
tion and to believe that Oswald was assisted 
by n single accomplice— a theory that removes 
any difficulty that might be felt about the 
timing of the shots and the proportion of hits 
achieved, but runs into difficulties in other 
directions. 


staff of the Commission did not shun lying to worthless, the Warren Commission naturally ixmj on such a presentation of such evident 
the* Conimls^tThMlf 1 lie writes,'* and r^f her and necessarily based, its conclusion onto should be allowed to go unanswered. 


was deterred by perjury or its subornation”; 
os for the its report inculpating Oswald 

“ is a tissue so thin and a polemic so un- 
disguised that it would demean thB labours of a 
hick police force investigating the purloining 
of a desiccated Rounder ", 


testimony that it judged, in the light or the whole A moment’s reflect ion, however show u, . 
of the evidence, to be reliable ; rightly disregard- to answer their charges individually IS 
ing much that was wild, much that was honest take up volumes at least ns long as tL HP 
but mistaken, and much that was fantastic or (hat contain them. And misrepresent 2 
simply irrelevant; and necessarily accepting too often like the hydra: cut off 


What is it that has inspired such rabid 
denunciations? Most of their authors have, in 
the words of Mr. .Dwight Macdonald, “ a 
large, left-handed political axe to grind”. 
In the less picturesque language of Professor 
Bickel, “ A portion of the Left, clinging 
stubbornly lo a kind of abstract logic, [wishes] 
to believe that the shots that killed John F. 
Kennedy came from Ihe organized Right 
" if the Warren Commissioners are exposed 


as part of the texture of events a mtnihcr of 
actuarial improbabilities. The Commission is 
blamed by its critics for " selecting " the 
evidence that “suits its case "—because in 
presenting its conclusions it draws attention to 
the evidence that supports them. What else 
should an investigator do? It is for the critics 
to show that they themselves have evaluated 


heads and a score of others take hs 
the task is never-ending. Woret of aO”^ 
controversialist becomes a bore, and his read*™ 
are inclined to sny : "After all, there nStS 
something in the charges if V 

lhcm ,,S ° milCh abLHU " in au efibrt t0 ^ute 


So there is a strong temptation to leave it 


all the evidence, and can make a selection from n || nlonc, relying on the assurance that «iri 

nc rjii.klA nc that 1w f nmmission. ...:n .. *UCn 


it as reliable as that made by the Commission, 
and base upon that selection conclusions that 
compel acceptance os strongly as do the con- 
clusions reached in the Report. 

Very different from that is the procedure of 



The Warren Commission in session 


The books that have most influenced 
opinion, however, go much farther than this, 
both in their criticism of the Report and in their 
conjectures about the assassination. They 
insinuate, or suggest, or actually allege, con- 
spiracy of a sensational kind. The Commission, 
says Mr. Joesten, 

deliberately suppressed material evidence of Hie 
highest importance it . deliberately ignored the 
testimony of scores t "of eye-witnesses; it accepted 


■testimony false on its face and discarded testimony 
that, bore the hallmark of truth. It connived at oil 


the outrages committed against truth and justice 
by the Dallas Policp, the Secret Service, and the 
F.B.1. it added quite a few of Its owh. 


Mr. "Lane— " willing to wound and yet afraid 
to, sir ike ‘—is not so outspoken.; but he does 


as merely hapless dupes ", says Mr. Andrew 
K op kind in The New Statesman, “ other 
doubts about American history during the 
last two decades become more pertinent. 
Was the Rosenberg case also a fraud ? . . . 
Was the whole U.S. position on tile origins of 
the cold war fraudulent ? " If the critics 
could go further, and convict the Commission, 
with, the F.B.I. and the C.I.A., of participation 
In & criminal conspiracy, die damage done 
to the Government and to the whole Right- 
Wing “ Establishment " would bo immeasur- 
able, and. the political consequences might bo 
staggering. 

And yet, though political Ideology may go 
far to explain their animus, it would bo wrong 
to write the “ demonologists ” off as insincere ; 
their persistence (Mr. Joesten has written six 
books on the assassination, “ five published 
and one as yet unpublishable”.; Mr. Weisberg 
has published three ; Mr. Lane has devoted 
the last four years. of his life to ait unflagging 
campaign against the Report.);: the stridency 
of their tone; even the oxtravaganco of their 
charges— all this is surely evidence of some 
sort of genuine passion. Where such passion 
is at work, it is beside the point to speak qf 


the demonologists. They seek to discredit the 
Commission’s conclusions oo vital points (e.g.. 


the 'source of the shots) simply by calling atten- 
tion to differences of opinion 


opinion aipong the, ob- 
servers ; they think that they have undermined 
a conclusion supported by overwhelming 
evidence (e.g., that Oswald murdered Tippit) 
if they have demonstrated the unreliability of 
some of the witnesses (e.g., Mrs. Markham) 
whoso evidence confirms it— though in support 
of some of their own hypotheses they rely on 
evidence that lacks from beginning to end the 


exaggerated uccusuiions will answer themselves 
So, no doubt, they eventually will; when 
the Report and the attacks upon it have stood 
sido by side on the shelves of libraries for 
long enough, n proper balance will assert 
itself, at least in the minds of thinking people, 
But in the short run the demonolog^- 
methods arc effective, and at present they an 
reaping a remarkable harvest, in credit awl no 
doubt in cash. The passion of their attack 
convinces some people ; its sheer volume im- 
presses others. The GulUip polls prove their 
success with the mass of the public; the utter- 
ances of sages like Mr. Norman Mailer 
(who believes that the Dallas police killed 
Ruby by injecting him with cancer cells) 
and Dr. Conor Cruise O'Brien (who finds Mr.' 
Lane’s arguments “ devastating ”) show that 
the Intellectual can be dupod as completely 
as the man in the street. In the United Slates, 
leading publicists spenk of " terrible unknowns" 
and their “ appalling duty ”, evidently believing 
that if they cackle loud enough la commenda- 
tion of the critics they will save the Capitol 
from dangers that exist only in their own 
imagination; in this country a distinguished 
dotard, Bertrand Russell, has hailed Mr. Lane's 
book, as 14 a great historical document" ; and 
on the Continent only a week or two ago 
another venerable figure attached himself to 
the ranks of the credulous in the person of 
General de Gaulle. • ■ 


the 


.MW of noise in order lo attract cverylxHly’s 

4 .i.™ to that window Plenty ol noise came 

1,ICD bARflok Depository hut not a single bullet. 
KjKmun in the window was Oiliecr Tippit. 
IK n.Uju police force. And lire man who 
I Im Dal-Tox building was, I believe. 


fall-guy”, was In he 


Laity CrafenJ. 
o-i 3 M an innocent 
■«d before he left the Depository, where his 
retched from Mrs. Paine’s garage, was to 
Ranted by the police (this is suggested also 
J Mr Lane) ; he was to have the guilt pinned 
him, or be “ made lo confess ", and then 
liquidated " before a lawyer or anyone 
1 r c ould] challenge the * evidence ’ 

•■[am satisfied ", says Mr. Joesten, ’* that 
^ w as the bluc-prini, give or take a lew 
mw del aib." 

Ruby's plot did not conic oil’ because 
(ratal's bullets failed to kill the Governor; 
jk other plot also miscarried, because Oswald 
BMjtfdfin all innocence) to leave the Dcposi- 
py unappre he tided. This faced the plotters 
n'lfi a problem : with Oswald at large, " ono 
of their own fellow conspirators, indeed one of 
[be two killers, was in danger or exposure. That 
mnwas Patrolman J. D. Tippit ". Moreover, 


»long as Tippit himself vvus alive, there wus a 
-i. “in such a situation as this" 




What sort of stories spe .they fiat the 



stamp of credibility. They treat blunders on 
the part of officials as proofs of dishonesty 


(inferring, e.g. v from a policeman’s mlsldenti- 
fication of the make of Oswald’s rifle, an 
elaborate conspiracy that ihvolves the “ plant- 
ing ” of drat rifle by the police). And they point 
to improbabilities (e.g., that “Bullet 399", 


First In the field was Mr. Joesten, la who* 
pages may be found at least the seed of most 
subsequent speculations. According to Mr. 
Joesten, there were two conspiracies: one 
against Governor Connally, the other against 
the President; Ruby, acting for on inter- 
state crime racket, paid Crafnrd, an employee 
in liis night-club (chosen for his physical 
resemblance to Oswald), to murder the Gover- 
nor by shooting him from a building close to 


which the Commission concludes passed through the Book Depository where Oswald worked : 

little “ (ho tnnn who fired from the Dal-Tex Building 


>vas, I believe, Lurry Crtffard and he .didrt t 
know that Kcunedy was being 


/. viol shrink froth accuslng lho' Chief Justice of intellecLu^lJion^ty or/. dishonesty- self-dedloa- ,'jjr tho PUipos® 
^Wcal-maiiipulatlori ’oft’ ** ft ; WlU(cqUcleolo^ ; Qt to how pianted by 



Ho was just doing the job for which ho oa 
gotten $5,000 from Ruby. He was shoo‘d 
at Governor ConmUy." (This Is foundedon* 
cock-and-bull story about a convert i°ii over- 
,i in n ntol-club. swom to % «P"“ 


heard 


lawyer in an affidavit printed by the Comm*- ■ . : 
slon, but rightly regurded by thorn as or bo 
ovldcntlnl vfluo.) lhat - 


X • .VitCraglUV if Mr. Lane is rhjhf, to be charged as 
. .accepspries. lf not as principals, bpth wfih the 


heads. 


with cooler or clearer 



two human bodies, should have been so 
affected In the process) as invalidating explana- 
tions given in the Report, When their own 
explanations of the same facts nrc. not merely 
on grounds of actuarial improbability, far more 
difficult to believe (in the example given, they 
suggest that Bullet 399 was specially prepared 
for the purpose by the conspirators and aome- 
_ how planted by them itf the Parkland Hospital), 

jhdncp hn ipteltectual - • | .• Worst /of ail*: the critics repeatedly : fall to ' 
distinguish between a: good point and n bad 
against pother, to the ^ ^ wifoso to abandon arguments lhat Have.. 

beeh shovvn to' be without foundation. Three 1 

or four years pf debate and discussion havo <icnt r s atucs, ix.cn u uuiuiw, vtw — •-!- ^ 
cleared away a vast undergrowth of mlscon- Captain Fritz of tho Dallus police, 

among ihem, It seems, Mr* H g. 
loeston mpkes much o^^M^ . 
Quaker indy, who 

the Oswalds and in whose 1 

Oswald was living at tlie time* ./r°. fmr So 
was,- to be killed by sirmtliarieonS ^ 

feraous “ gfassy knoll ’ and , 

the Book' Depository— in 

««•» - ^,uu O UCCWM lv ., lc inrae i$ tef ea! that 

from Oswalds trifle) have been shown . ' and WeislMJi'g^d ^,^S(acoo3li»* w 
damaging ! allegations • man Who fired from the windows 
took .notes of, 


At (ho snme time, says Mr- 
wason foot a conspiracy jo WU 
the parties to which included one 
dent’s aides, Ken O Doimoll, Chief Curiy^ , 


critics that 
counter. to a 
knowledge. 

lawyers. (1) : Every jawydr. RnoWa that . 
is. less dependable: tban thatvof ‘ 


further peril : 

gp Mr. Joesten, “ the clanger of endless 
hhcbnall is ever present, and [he adds] 
ii is usually eliminated at the point of a 
pm”. "Now improvisation had to take 
ihe place of careful planning " ; and within a 
lew minutes of the assassination “ the death 
of Patrolman Tippit was irrevocably decided 
by those in control of the entire operation ”, 
Where awl by whom and how this decision was 
taken Mr, Joesten does not. tell us; anyhow, 
he is satisfied that Sgt. Hill of the Dallas 
po fee told off (by Capt. Fritz, it seems) 

to d/s/Hfcb Tippit, and Oswald, his own 
reto/tcr having been planted on him by the 
po/ice, was arrested in the Texas Theater. 

Oswald having been apprehended and 
saddled with the guilt of both murders, Ruby, 
" the tool ", was called in by Ihe police, 
“ justifiably afraid that their lies and distor- 
tions, their trumped-up charges and fabricated 
evidence, indeed the whole pattern of the frame- 
up, would come apart at the scams in the course 
dsfair trial, and would reveal the underlying 
ftlric of conspiracy and official complicity ", 
ud he finished off Oswald " in unproved 
WW style 


Mr. Joesien’s story is extravagant and in- 
jwible, his book a compound of bud logic, 
W English, bad temper, and bad taste. But 
not without its lessons, and these are 
JPPjcablo to all large-scale conspiracy theories : 
"f®* 1 tlie lengths you have to go to in 
Ihem. No wonder Messrs, 
weisberg have no positive theory to 


dent IqL funeral) have been shown to have an 
innocent explanation ; significant mistakes (©.g,, 
the Story . that the.^pltnteting of the windscreen - 
of the, Presidential: car was on Us fro,rit surface) - 
^-'■r becrv corrected £ ylta| calcdfations (e.g., 
estlptnfe of the tnne needed to fire three 


then; destroyed 

th^.vfdrfeH^g •; 

_ _ _ [ijanjiTOreof, 

ib wjfl'turtuj 
] prisai b)e § tor fines . 

Hons,' 


Tft T w C ^ mur ^ cr °f Patrolman Tippit. 
o w«ve Oswald innocent or it, you must 
I NF ct n m nss of eyewitness and 
g^antlal evidence, individually opon to 
3? ^ umu ^rivcly overwhelming (the 
i ® L * )u *l°t s > ific cnrtridge-eascs, the 
^wojackot), you must ulso suggest some 
explanation or (ho murder. 
•«wcn's Incredible hypothesis is the only 
resi . J ,u .f f° w llrd. Mr. VVelslierg, who 
«ahJl bc,lovo tIwu 0«' v flW killed Tippit, 
j sJ®5 no othev explanation*. Mr. Lane 
saA fflually reluctant to accept Oswald's 
dtenMiZ “ ^ffanlly unable to produce an 
k iSL. ? u ‘ Ir OwamUI did kill Tippit. 
< %iictv a, i rBy , Iiavo 1)06,1 euiliy IU lenst °‘ 
Why ‘ l,1 ° murder of tho President. 
thoojfn„r a coniplctoly innocent Oswald 
ifio ni’^] nr,n ^ Why should un Oswald 
merely as u " front ’’ for the 
i murderers gratuitously commit 
0XVrt Wc shall never know 
lit ihTfiS PaiWHjn Tippit and his murderer ; 

cxnlanniion is that Oswald, 
byL a poflcoman within an liopr of 
^*! le President, lost his head 
'.Wive him a chance of escape, 
^Itv^V - ffi.Mor could not increase the 
rS It h if be was caught. 

Sl^bv 'fJlffu L, i t ! ve 10 observe how, when 
such rs Tipplt’s murder, 
PPW'pelled,' Ili order to supplant 
" ‘jyime Commission, to treat as 
N ,? nCe of witness after witness, 

Qc o,°mplices in the conspiracy 
^ fifuii -?M nQt i 1or ,cacli less likely than tlie 
, strycttlre . becomes top-heavy 
i Tb(u;trt/^. r lls own Weight. 

to, explain away Oswald’s 
Geneiul . Walker, 
fo hfs Wife; Mr, Joesten 


thgt j. Marina’s .'circumstantial 
revM?i5 n,OS8lo,1 j supported as It ft by 


’'-'■vu. tvu cm n »- w/ 

.Was:, simply an Invention— 


tinsv : she was admittediy a 



.na 1 [S^hed or bullied her into 

^ essential factor in the 
tliat Oswald should 
tne Book Depository ; in order 


Sw^ d ., t u* awkward fact that the job 
K W Mrs, Paine, whose honesty 
S7.- eve ^ tffie of her evidence. 


' v',Vv . ’.r. KJrVT. 


.. her au accomplice in 

Hue more instance: to iustiiy 
:.adyarice knowlet&e of 
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iyxvT ii i ,nL ™wenra assistant Ken 
Donnell, who had some responsibility lor 

leiZf waiimpliciXdt 

, M , of hls 0,her accusations arc 
Ihk ,, ■ :,ny lar ec-scalc conspiracy theory ; 
Hus one is as gratuitous as it js cruel. * 


There is tins, however, to he said for Mr, 
Joesten : he has the courage of his own crazy 
convictions ; he is not afraid to put forward 


• ■ | k ■ VI 1'QIU 

it positive theory, nnd he names his guilty men, 
And in thl* hi* hnc nrra,U»l .» _l: — . i 


he has provided an object-lesson 
lor Messrs. Lime and Weisberg, most of whose 
suspicions and innuendoes ure directed at the 
same targets as arc Mr. Jocslen’s forthright 
denunciations. They have had three or Tour 
years in which to think of a more convincing 
conspiracy theory than that of Mr. Joesten, 
hat they have not produced one. Why not 7 



tions mid Rumours ” Appendix to the Report), 
and many of them coilld be directed just as 


effectively against a rival hypothesis If he dvuxxl 
to put one forward. As tor Mr. Lane’s in- 


nuendos. (hey mean nothing If they do not 
imply n conspiracy implicating, among others, 
Chief Curry, Captain Fritz, and oilier, officers 
of the Dallas police ; but when ho is faced 
(ns ho wus not long ago fn a review in Town) 
with the suggestion that he is charging these 
ofilcci-s with murder he has recourse to bluster 
and abuse. 

If one cannot attack conclusions that Mr., 
Lane refuses lo state, one con at least criticize 
the methods he employs in establishing a 
basis for his innuendos. Let me give an exatpple 
or two; one does not have to look far to 
find them. 

On the first page of Rush to Judgment 
Mr. Lane recounts, as if it was established 


fact, the story told by a. Miss Mercer, who 
on the morning of the assassination saw a 
truck parked by the grassy knoll from which 
(according to him) fire was later opened on 


ignorance the basis of his charge against ihe 
Dallas police. If that is so, was not his own 
negligence as gross as that which he imputes 
lo the Commission 7 

My next example of Mr. Lane's methods 
comes a page or two later in his book. A 
crucial question is whether any shots came from 
tnc grassy knoll, in front of the Presidential car. 
Many witnesses thought so, Hnd Mr. Lane, 
who devotes a whole chapter to •■Where the 
Shots came from ", insists that they could not 
have been mistaken. A key witness was Lee E. 
Bowers, a railwayman who worked close by. 
Here is a passage from his evidence : 


Mr. Bowers : l heard three shots. One. then a slight 
pause, then two very close together. Also reverbera- 
tions from the shots, 

Mr. Ball; And were you able to form an opinion 
as to the source of the sound or what direction it 
came from? 

hb'. Biweis ; The sounds came either from up against 
the School Depository Building or near the momh of 
the triple underpass. 

Mr. Ball : Were you able to tell which? 

Mr. Bowers : No : I could not ... I hud worked this 
same tower for some 10 or 12 years . . . and had 
noticed at that time the similarity of sounds occur- 
ring in either of these two locations . . . There is a 
similnnly of sound, bccuusc there is a reverberation 
which lakes place from cither location. 


They must htivc considered possible alterna- 
tives ; if either of them had found one, why 
should lie not have brought it forward ? 
Presumably, each of them realizes that nil the 
explanations he luis been able to think of fail 
to cover all the facts ; and that If extended so 
as lo cover them they would become, like 
Mr. Joes ten's, top-heavy and patently im- 
plpusiblc. 


Mr. Lane and Mr. Weisberg have therefore 
adopted a method of controversy thui docs 
not expose them to direct reftitutioji : they 
offer no connected account of wliat they think 
occurred, Mr. Weisberg contenting himself 
with a ceaseless small-fire of rhetorical ques- 
tions, Mr. Lane with a steady barrage of 
innuendo. Most of Mr. Wcisberg’s questions 
misfire or ure misdirected ; so far as they are 
relevant and valid they can be nnswored con- 
sistently with the Commission's theory (many 
of thorn in foct are answered in the ** Spcculn- 


piece of physical evidence Jmy italics] used to 
show that Oswuld shot at General Wulker " 


the. President ; she saw a mao take what 
appeared to be a rifle-case ’* from the truck, 
carry it towards the bushes on the knoll and 
put R (according to Mr. Lane) behind a 
fence ; three. Dallas policemen were standing ■ 
near, but did not move the truck or take 
any action. Mr. Lane complains that Com- 
mission investigators did not question Miss ' 
Mercer and ’’ did not try to Identify the 
three police officers so as to question them or. 
to lorate the truck 'V; he cliaraes^rlie pojice 
with thus condoning a breach of security, 
regulations, and suggests that the incident 
5 connected with ^ 


One more example, ft is Important to Mr. 
Lane's case that the wound in the President’s 
throat should have been the result of fire from 
Ihe front. Unfortunately, within minutes of 
his arrival in hospital the wound was obliterated 
by a tracheotomy— the doctors had no lime 
and no reason to examine it, nor did . they 
turn the body over and examine the wounds 
in the back. Answering questions at a press 
conference that afternoon, in conditions, that 
were said to be like Bedlam, the doctor who 
performed Ihe tracheotomy and another 
surgeon said that the neck wound looked like, 
or might bnve been, an entrance wound ; it 
was so described in -a report drafted in the 
hospital that day. In evidence before the 
Commission, however, the snme doctors 


repeatedly explained that they had no means 
of knowini 


of knowing whether it was an '* entrance, " 
or nn '* exit V wound ; it might have been 
either. Mr. Lane tells his readers : " The 
doctors were unanimous about the nature of 
the throat wound : it was an entrance wound ' 


they “ look n stand ", lie says, loth is effect; 
and he. 


knol I ; the obvious innuendo being thar the 

police 'tdrncd a blind eyo and that the Com- 
mission culpably abstained from probing 
Sn!o the fncicwnl. Thus on its opening |»Se hp 
creates «m atmosphere of suspicion which 


^^hS iMr b UiK does not [«« 


F b 7 tX'ta^enef^ Miss Mercer and 
the Mto and identified the truck (which 
to n construction flrtn working on a 

and 

ceUt mpved on. witli qlUta occupants, shortly 
Srn^hearrivi of the President’s piwepion. 
The report recoding all this is accessible in the, 
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paper bag, I lie attempted murder of General 
Walker, the murder of Tippit, the murder of 
Oswald himself, the alleged association of 
Tippit and Ruby — as well as on a host of 
subsidiary issues, his presentation of the 
facts is so slanted — owing no doubt, to his 
linn conviction lhat his conclusions must 
be right — that it simply cannot be relied 
upon, in short, Rush to Judgment confirms 
Mr. Dwight Macdonald’s impression that 
Mr, Lane is “ less a truth seeker than a tireless 
demagogic advocate ” who " expounds (he 
conspiracy thesis far less reasonably and far 
more tendentiously than the Warren Report 
argues the opposite case”. 


Plainly, the sounds heard coming from the 
knoll might well have been reverberations of 
shots coming from the Depository. How 
does Mr. Lnne deal with this important testi- 
mony ? By making no reference lo it. One 
can think of only three reasons for this omis- 
sion: (I) Mr. Lane somehow missed (he 
passage in his study of the evidence ; t2l He 
read the passage, but did not appreciate its 
significance; (3) He appreciated its signifi- 
cance, but decided to suppress it. It would be 
interesting to learn from Mr. Lane which of 
these represents the truth, and wliethcr he can 
suggest another explanation less damaging to 
his reputation as a dependable investigator. 

Mr. Lane employs similar methods through- 
out the book — e.g., in dealing with the General 
Walker episode. Before his attempted assassin- 
ation of the General. Oswald wrote a note to 
Marina, advising her whiit to do in the event 
of his arrest; this note' was found in n book 
that was handed lo the police by Mrs. Paine, 
together witlt other belongings of Oswald, on 
December I, 1964 ; it was undated and did not 
name General Walker, but Us contents show 
plainly enough that it is to that episode that it 
refers. (Mr, Joesten disposes of this note by 
saying that It was “ produced ” by the treacher- 
ous Mrs. Paine lo confirm Marina’s evidence 
[which he thinks perjured] about Oswald's 
confession. That it was in Oswald's hand- 
writing, and was handed over to the police 
by Mrs. Paine months before Marina gave 
evidence of die confession, me details that do 
not trouble Mr. Joesten.) Mr. Lane hns.on 
easier way or dealing with this vital piece of 
evidence: he simply ignores it. In tlie few 
inadequate and misleading lines that he Accords 
to the Walker episode in his book lie does not 
mention Oswalds note: when he was ques- 
tioned about the episode in interview he not 
only failed to mention the note blit went on 
to deny by implication that it. existed, declaring 
that a photograph of Walker's house, also 
found among Oswald’s things, wus " the out 


It is a relief to turn from writing of this 
kind to Mr. Edward Epstein's Inquest, which 
is short, clear, extremely well aigucd, and all 
the more effective because it is moderate in its 
conclusions and states them quietly. The hook 
started life us a university thesis on the workings 
of Government -appointed investigative bodies, 
of which the Chief Justice’s Commission was 
taken us & signal example. The academic 
origin of the work seemed to guarantee its 
scholarly accuracy, and it claimed authority as 
being based upon a series of interviews granted 
to the author during 1965 by live of the Com- 
missioners and a dozen members of their Icgul 
staff. 

Inquest created a sensation when it appeared 
in the summer of 1966, and it has probably 
done more to damage the Commission in the 
eyes or enlightened readers iliun any other 
contribution to the debate. 

The greater part of the book consists of 
criticism of the way the Warren Commission 
went about its work. The Commissioners 
themselves, Mr. Epstein alleges, were desultory 
in attendance at the hearings ; their staff, many 
of them busy lawyers, were short-handed and 
over- worked ; both Commission and stuff had 
to conform to an impossibly restricted time- 
schedule; they suffered from having to rely 
on Government agencies for the collection of 
material ; above all, they were to a man com- 
mitted to the “ dominant purpose of allaying 
public anxiety by suppressing all traces of a 
possible conspiracy— an aim that blinded them 
lo any evidence, and prevented Ihem front 
following up any line, that might have shown 
Oswald not to be the sole assassin. 

These allegations were made all the more 
striking by the author’s repealed appeals in 
support of them to his interviews with members 
of rhe Commission and their staff. For Mr. 
Epstein took hls readers behind the scenes, 
showed them the Commission performing (or 
scamping) its duties, and let (hem overl ear. 
what the Commissioners and the staff stud 
about their aims and about each other. As 
Mr. .Epstein presents it, it is a damaging picture. 
One of tlie staff counsel, Mr. Wesley Liebcler, 
appears hs a conscientious dissident, protesting 
against procedures of which he disapproves and 
conclusions with wliich he disagrees ; time and 
again ** Licbeler interview '* is given as the 
authority for some particularly damaging 


Comnilssion’t > . t hat MivLqne vvas r 


rim* tan 


OiY M r. actually ' 


.declares in interview : *’ Every doctor 
at Dallas's Parklaikl Hospital who examined 
the wound in President Kennedy's ihrotU [my 
italics] and made a statement ro the press on 
the day ! of the assassination said the throat - 
wound was, an entrance wound.” .(This .• 
becomes, in the mouth of Mr. Lane's disciple, 
Professor Trevor-Roper, "doctor after 
doctor at first Insisting [my italics] that the shots 
[Professor Trevor-Roper’s plural ; my italics] 
caiite from the front ".) Hnd he stopped to 
think) Mr. Lane would have realized that it 
was, to put it mildly, misleading to say that the 
doctors . unanimously pronounced the throat 
wound to be an entrance wound, and worse 
than misleading to suggest that anything they 
said was based on an examination of it, 

. Mr. Lane’s zeal for the troth as he sees it 
leads fiim again and again, no doubt unwit- 
tingly, not only to suppress but to misrepresent 
the evidence on crucial points. On every issue 
of importance— e.g. the origin of the shots 
that hit the President, the nature of Ihe Presi- 
dent’s Wounds, the identification of Oswald’s 
rifle, the “ fabrication H of the important 



Jim Garrison 


remark ; for instance lie js quoted as saying, . 
when asked What the Commissioners did, " in A 
word, nothing ’’—while Mr. Ball, a senior 
counsel, la said to have declared that they " hnd 
no idea what was happening ”, Most damaging 
pf all, Mr, Epstein illustrates the Commission’s 
subservience to its V dominant purpose ” by a 
remark of their chief counsel, Mr. J, Lee 
Rankin, about the rumour that Oswald had 
been a paid informer of the F.B.f. ; this (said 
Mr. Rankin) was “ a dirty rumour . . . very bad 
for the Commission : . . very damaging to the 
ngencies that are involved in it and it must be 
wiped out in so far ns it is possible lo do so by 
this Commission That must mean, according 

lo Mr. Epstein, that the rumour was 
" considered dirty ”, not because it was known 
to be untrue, but because it was known to be 
“ damaging " to the government. Tlie " solution 
proposed " he explains, “ was to * wipe out ' the 
rumour. This would satisfy the implicit purpose 
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of the Commission In other words, delayed by rather less khan two despite Professor Goodliurt’s expo- 
Mr. Epsicin is claiming that he has seconds: difficulties 0» mul 14* sure of his method, in ihc eyes of IliB 

eaiighuhe Commissions chief eoun- , " ol conclusive: the clothing public Mr. Epstein remains, for the 


(tie Commission’s purpose is to scotch h ‘he field, 

rumour, even at Ihe expense of truth, ^jj nol paSs mrough strong and solid Of course. Mr. Epstein did not de- 
* * * bone; l5» the Governor's evidence is liberulely mislead his readers; but 

not dependable: he was clearly bewil- his book shows how a clever 

No wonder Inquest crealcd a -sen- derecl and lie became unconscious inan can unwillingly allow parti 

sation. Sonic six months after it shot ly after the event. As for (21. the - tQ viti;jte [he buikl j ng up 
appeared, however, 7/ie Law Qnar - F B.I. has explained that its reports , . r so 

nnblished an article bv reproduced the first impressions of the * na presentation ot a case, so 
feit\ Ktueu putmxneo an aniue oy doctors, reported by its agents while the ■hat a chain of reasoning cogent 
Professor A. L. (.mod hart which was autopsy was still in progress; the autopsy enough if one adopts certain presup- 
m eirecl art Inquest upon luquesf. report, according to which the wounds positions is made to lead to a cundu- 
Professor (ii>odnail had applied Mr. are located consistently with the single- «.jon that is in Fact ill-founded. In 
Epstein's methods to Mr. Epsteins bullet ihoory. represents the doctors' shor , Mr. Epsicin has proved 
work: he hud gone behind the scenes final conclusions.] about hin)se , f ^ he SOU g ht M 

itnd questioned some of the persons # „ prove about the Commission, 

from whose interviews Mr. Epstein , lL . . 

. _ n .i ; n hit >, rtii'le he [A key point in relation to the Iturd 

1 a ih« Thev were ^ ar « tocn. as concerns the evidence relied on by Mr. Epsicin is 

presented the results l ney were a5Sassinatio0 ilwtft Mr Epstein's provided by the X-n.ys and phoio- 
siarllmg: Mr. Ball had I replied tnai conclusion, though it differs from graphs taken during the autopsy. These 
all the’ quotations attributed to him tha[ of ^ Commission, is not sen- hllve becn P ,aced in toe National 
by Mr. Epstein were wrong or sat[ona ,. u sj , means that Arc 4iive and, till 1971, can only be seen 


No wonder tuques! crealcd a -sen- 
sation. Sonic six months after it 
appeared, however. The Law Quar- 
terly Review published an article by 
Professor A. L. Good ha it which was 
in effect an Inquest upon Inquest. 
Professor Goodhai'l had applied Mr. 
Epstein's methods to Mr. Epstein’s 
work : he hud gone behind Ihe scenes 
and questioned some of Ihe persons 
from whose interviews Mr. Epstein 
had quoted ; and in his article he 
presented the results. They were 


by Mr. Epstein were " wrong or 


simply 


Archive and, til-1 1971, can only be seen 

false"; he saw Mr. Epstein once oi.VaidmusVhave'iKd niawnmnlS 1 by permission of the Kennedy family, 
only, for about ten minutes in the l/they .how that the posterior * neck " 

Inhhv nf ■» hotel ■ he had protested .J . u ' noweverj, Mr, wound was really a wound in the back, 

UUhe publishers. As for Mr Liebe- Ep n httS to aile ® e that thc Com ‘ thal Poetically rules out the possibility 


to the publishers. As for Mr. Liebe- 
ler, he hud den^d having said that 
ihe Commission did " nothing ", and 
declared that he was incensed at Mr. 
Epstein's misstatements or distortions 
or the record; his own criticisms of 
the Commission's staff work, he said, 
i “were directed not at ihe investiga- 
tion— which he believes was thorough 
— but at the writing of the Report 
He declared himself ■* thoroughly in 
accord with the Commission's find- 
ings ”, and .said I hot he was appalled 
nt the nature of the attacks -that ques- 
tioned the conclusion (which he fully 
accepted I that Oswald was the assas- 
sin and acted alone. 

Finally. Professor Goodhart 
showed' that Mr. Epstein had 
facilitated misinterpretation of Mr. 
Rankin's remark about wiping 
out the “dirty rumour", by quot- 
ing it out of its context. It 
occurred in the course of a dis* 

‘ eussion between members of the 
Commission nnd their staff which w 
-* sot out at length by Mr, Gerald Ford, 
himself a Commissioner, in Portrait 
of the Assassin. No one who reads 
Mr. Ford's account can have any 
doubt about their determination to 
get at the truth, and Mr. Rankin him- 
self concluded the discussion by de- 
claring that the aim of the Commis- 
sion must be “ to find out the facts . . . 



Clay Shaw after a session of the hearing 


to such an extent that *is Commis- mission induced the doctors to scrap of the anterior neck wound's being a 
Sion can fairly say. in our opinion a genuine report containing an wound of exit, and with ft the si nole- 
he Was or was not an employee ot account of the President's wounds bullet •theory. Thc critics therefore 

• nny intelligence agency of the United inconsistent with its siogle-buUet dam °u r for a sight of this evidence, and 

.Slates \” theory (and agreeing with the F.B.I. ff“J^ h “ vc lhe emblir ? 0 

V ! Those words (nol quoted by Mr. reports, which for some reason they Here Mr® 1° 5°^^* lf ; 

: Epstein) are, as Professor Goodhart left unaltered) and persuaded them vital evfdence On p 192 of r£ Deafli 

• says, “not a , declaration, that the, to substitute a false report which did of • jH&ta? he wriS: ” n 
• ruin our* must be ‘wiped out' even not necessitate the existence of a the summer • of 19C6 a former 

if il i? true !’ but “ a deelaralton^m second assassin.' , ;• Cornell graduate student [Mr. Epstein] 

. . words that cannpt he mistaken that Mr , Epstein makes this aMfcgnfion a book which suggested 

: . the. Commission must fairly say .whe^ in discreet terms ; his verdict, he says. this first buflet followed a 

ther Oswald • was or was not, 1 an "indicates that the conclusions of “ ffer *L nl , The implication 


ther Oswald ’was or was not, 1 an "indicates that tbe conclusions of differ ?L Ql 1 “J^ry. The implication 
... 0[ lhe ^ • «» Warren Report mna be viewed It VStiftX 

*• * * ? a e xP r «5ious of pail tied truth X-rays and photographs which were 

*.e., <106 Commission fabricated . a taken from every conceivable angle 
Critical though be is of the Com- document . in order lo achieve its during the autopsy on (he President’s 
mission Mr EMtein is no demonolo- dominant purpose ! f and reassure body. Because this materliiHs unsightly, 
eist' he docs not believe in a coii- the puMic tbat the President^ death it: win be unavailable until 1971. How- 
soiraev Involvina the. police or tbe wps tbe wtlrl£ 9® a *onc assassin the author has discussed It with 

I^B.tJor suggest thatthe hitter acted Why did; the Commission have « to : under ISiTai? theilarTiil 

-odlluslvely with the Commission. He resort to stich an expedient 7 Because, : special professional qualifications. Each 
•; t accepts ;tbe vlcw that Oswald shot Says Mr. Epstein, they accepted a con- .. Wat a stranger to the. other, two. Never- 
• ' h ' the 1 President ^pd does pot. (ft seems) elusion that he attributes to Mr. Red-- theiess their account were identical. The 
>; question IheCbbcKlsioDS ofthe Report ' lich 4 Mr. Rankin’? special assistant, X-rays show n 6 entry wound ‘below 
ooncet^riar thi .murders . of Tippit who played a leading part in the cbm- - *e shoulder 1 ; as araiied by the gradu- 
* .■' i; and ofGs^aUl Wirishlf i he does ntjt pUtttiqn of the.Reporl: '- To say tbat i * la «udepl. Admittedly X-rdys of active 
r„ :.''j ihflke play plaMlng'.of bullets . {ihe. President 'arid : the Governor} ’ .through soft tissue 

: : and. rifles, srtth MS of smoke and were hit by; separate btiliets iksynony- W*: ;T e *. the pbata -. 


criticism have been undermined by 
Professor Goodh nil's article. 

The merit of Professor PopLin's 
book is that, like Mr. Joestcn. he 
puts forward a positive theoiy; but 
while Mr. Joesten attempts, with dis- 
astrous results, lo make bis explana- 
tion cover all Ihe facts. Professor 
Popkin concentrates on one element 
in the pattern, and leaves most of the 
difficulties to take care of themselves. 
Like a Baconian who has discovered 
a hidden cipher, he follows the clue 
wherever it leads him. oblivious of 
attendant inconsistencies. 


I*- bone hides that the Comniissipn’is .Hsb .an account of the autopsy that I,. - *. . * 

: -.i'»%theu^y,- ^ is untenabje 'and^.that^ ^ therp - wtUradicied the sin^-bullet tneqiy. . \ 

- must therefore' have 1 ; been ’r second , . unfortunately Fop Mr. Epstein,- he : Professor .Richard Popkin, Chair- ! 

; ^V/misqudtesMr, Redlichouthis vital "mpriQf^Tie Department or Philosophv 

.-V; ‘ rnc i» iV A'- ill'. 1 > asked hv Pi-nfMenl*' Hnnakorl !' a I ilia ITnlua^ii.,' 


V.overnor was snorter tpaa the shortest am 
; l.llme' within jvhlcti two shots could be " ai 
. .‘fired from Oswald’s' rifle; -(2) the dif-- hot 
, ,■ ferqnce bjtweert the, aeccfjint.of the Presi- . c*. 
.V'dinl's back- wbunds'gbpep.iiv.the doctors’ JJJ 
V ! autoj% rerort add that given in two' “ cy 
: cV;F»p.I. rcpbrls, apparently bated on state- ^ 
men si frbrti agents wbo'werd among 1 C0B 
. (Hose’ pfostnt at the autopsy; the F.B.I. the 


Epstein] has attributed idhid J 




cb, inhisbookiT/te 
e:)jas hlrasejf made , 
dron, 'Sdchi rife hie ‘ 
’rOfesspr ■ Popkio's 
al of- crpd altty. to 
der. not,- to believe 


■man.e? xiq.sensalional. accusations' 
ttpst |be Cjt A; dr the F,BJ. pr the 

only. Lcftif ism - 
( i^ : CbtT^issioner5~’vth'at--Wy'; 
. ^^ate.i nveatigative 

!? f d '^9[ v VWfih ali bf the data 


mounted by supposing l hat . a 
single shot hit the -i President , 'aqd 
the GoverntiF. ihe laltef's 're&clion beins 



For Professor Popkin. the key lies 
in the existence of a Second Oswald. 
A number of witnesses declared that 
during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the assassination they had 
seen Oswald, or someone very like 
him, in places and circumstances— 
there were about a dozen such occa- 
sions— into which Oswald could not 
be fitted. The Commission concluded 
tbat the witnesses, if truthful, were 
mistaken: in all sensational cases 
scores of people will come forward 
who think that they have seen thc 
principal figure, and honestly per- 
suade themselves that they remember 
things that confirm the supposed 
identification. Professor Popkin 
adopts the unlikely assumption that 
ill every one of these instances 
the witness’s recollection was accur- 
ate, and bases on it thc ingenious 
suggestion that the man in question 
was a conspirator impersonating 
Oswald. This man. apparently, was 
an expert marksman, chosen Lo be 
the assassin for his resemblance to 
Oswald (unless it was that Oswald 
was chosen for his resemblance to the 
marksman), who went about before 
the assassination showing himself in 
order to attract attention lo the 
image of Oswald and divert it from 
himself, and also tit seems) to pro- 
vide the real Oswald with some sort 
of alibi if ho was caught. 

At Dallas on November 22, ac- 
cording to Professor Popkin, “ there 
were two assassins, plus Oswald thc 
suspect. Assassin one was on. the 
knoll; assassin two, second Oswald, 
was [he must mean * assassin two ami 
second Oswald were '] on the sixth 
floor of the Book Depository”; 
"Second Oswald was an excellent 
shot, real Oswald was nol. Real 
Oswald's rile was to be t!he prime 
suspect chased by the police, while 
second Oswald, one of the assassins, 
could vanish.” Everything went 
according to plan, says Professor 
Popkin, except for Ihe murder of 
Tippit, which he- light-heartedly ex- 
plains as the result of a “ monumen- 
tal misunderstanding." 


This hypothesis is vulnerable ni 
every stage: (1) the evidence for thc 
existence of a deliberate impersona- 
tor is mis-stated in the book and Its 
effect exaggerated ; it is really very 
tortuous ; (2) his supposed pre-assasst- 
nation activity is (in current jargon) 
“ insuffiqiently motivated ”, not to say 
pointless; and (3) his suggested rd/e 
•in the assassination itself involves a 
number of practical, impossibilities 
whitib Professor Popkin cannot ex- 
plain away. 

; Most of the appearances of “ O 2 ” 
;were (though Professor Popkin does 
-not tell us this) anonymous— the man 
appeared without giving a name in 


shops, stores, &c„ in Dallas or its 
neighbourhood. Now Oswald had, in 
the words of one of the witnesses (not 
quoted by Protestor Popkin), "a 
common face for this part of the 
..country, “ his features, feefi and all 
is [s/cL common' with lh'e Working 
cJasq here and he could easily be 
mistaken - one way . Or the ’other ’Y 
thye pot- wdi haVe been, 
not ’ll I'otiiy-'- dhei ‘^ersbn, but sev- 
eral; persons, .ip ithe neighbour- 
hood wbo resembled Oswald closely 
enough' to hirvq ' been '--confused : 
withibiTPi in’ recollection, by people 
who saw them in stores ,01* shops, or 
rifle-ranges And if the man these 
.people saw was really engaged In 
actively impersonating Oswald, why 
■ did. he not give Oswald sp a me ?'" 

. '"Even '■ where there; is ev ide nee con- 
ntoting p 1 with Oswald’s' name. Pro- 
cessor PbpkittV presentation ’ of it is 
hdh'i always^. dependable. { A Mag 
, marked “■ Oswald ^ -relating to re-' 
mir| lQ a gua that was certainly hot 

riis'-Manfalicher-Carcano, was found 
m^an .Ifving; gunshdpj ^TTie cletk : 
Is sarebe'tan'inreOSNvaldsori'iewhcre, 
andthC’cterlc, Seems re Ha bit; Hisboss 
‘Vsays Professor Pop? 
Wrij'. Iu.f ^ot, the cle(k wa^ a wonyah. ' 
.laod'-aULshej'Silid about sreintf Oswald’ 


was that she could not Mm. l 
ever being i n the shop. ThTowJ'* 

was.away during the relevant S 
iind w:is cuiivinced ,f of ^. L , > 
'M\c key witness was the m^ ln8 ' 
Who contradicted himself J 0 ®f ' 
police about whether he had JS 
seen Oswald, and, when „ r V 'I 
jf bMUl lhe contradiction on oJff 
fo ' e , thc Commission, and aslS 
whether he could sav 

whether he had seen him " outside 
of ihe shop any place ”, replied (and 
h.s answer seen in context, S 

0 cover the shop also); “ No, S?r 

1 dnn i believe I have. I mean i 
couldn't say specific, because back 
again to Ihe common features, so on 
•uni so forth." (This was the only 
evidence connecting the tag with a 
man who looked like Oswald.) 

Again; Professor Popkin teUs us 
that on November 8 Oswald asked 
Hutchison, an Irving grocer, (0 cash 
a cheque lor SI89, " payable toHar- 
vcy Oswald True, Hutchison told 
me F.B.I. that he saw the name 
Oswald in ink upon the cheque; but 
he swore to the Commission that be 
did nol recall to whom the cheque 
was payable: “No, Sir; no, Sir. I 
sure don’t. It just didn’t enter my 
head, Mr. Jenner, after it was that 
amount "—explaining that he never 
cashed cheques over $25, and a look 
at the amount was enough for him. 
He repeated this denial — but Profes- 
sor Popkin makes no reference to il. 
There was nothing apart from ftw 
cheque lo connect this customer with 
thc name of Oswald. 

• * * 

In any case, it is not clear bow 
0 : was helping Oswald Or his fellon- 
. conspirators by his acts of impersona- 
tion. He does not seem to haw 
declared himself politically on any 
of these occasions (except a highly 
dubious visit to a Mrs. Odio, whu 
was involved in nnti-Castro, not pro- 
Castro, much i nations I or to have ex- 
hibited in any other way a striking 
" image ", Surely the plotters would 
have given their " double " something 
better to do than pay these unmem- 
orablc and anonymous visits lo 
grocers and furniture stores, to 
garages and rifle-ranges ? And whal 
was their object ? Nol, according 
to Professor Popkin, to “frame 
Oswald; the only answer he can 
give to his own question "Why 
duplicate Oswald ? " is that the cases 
of apparent duplication may w 
“ plausibly interpreted as ewdcnw 
that Oswald was involved in sum* 
kind of conspiracy which culminated 
in the events of November 22, w«o 
the duplication played a vital we 
both In the assassination and ik 
planned denouement”. He i admin 
that bis hypothesis is “ tentafivea 
conjectural "--he might have add 
"nebulous". . . 

The weakness of the *“31!. 
reflected in the reasoning with*®£ 
Professor Popkin defends it. 
October”, he savs. “/here 
have been little <Ioabb^ 
activity.” This is a serioas 
lion, for on his hypothecs wou 
expect 0”s activity during ^ 
month to have been jfcf. 

best that Professor 
by way of cxplanolioflJs ^ 
ftjg: "This n«yb?^^, 
facts that Oswald ^jSliter 
a job and that hU s« „ Bul ^ 
was born ort Octobers ■ 0iWa )d 
should the fhot that **?_/ «iace P re ' 
was preoccupied in im- 

clude the second Oswaw Jt ]5 
personating him in -an popkin's 
fortunate that 

Chair is nol a Chaff “ , he assas^ ■ 

When he cora“,to/^ j 

tiori, Professor, Pop^’. theorj'v 
about... the. 

readily accepts,, any i 

comes to l l der H^adnn^! 

objections lo his ovra. . - 

for, instance, PreS id«J 
at least one .bullet hi fP f rio safej 
front the front, he 

factory answer; to the, que j 

^Agalfl, he belief fW' ^ plihw l 

that the bag OsWeldbrougn^ ^ 

rifle but a uo.^f: 

Brit® 


hAiiiiM. O 1 , the real assassin, is sup- 
have run out u [ II, c 


Iwd to nave rua ,uu 01 *■«* 
and . into Hie road- 
In full vjew of all; he 
t iie man, according to Professor 
Popkin, who was seen by a police 
officer 10 jump into a slat ion-wagon. 

1 . ,-arrvinn Ihe assassin;" inn 


Ollicei 10 - . — 

Was he carrying Ihe assassin:" ion 
rifle? Clearly nol. What happened 
wit? It loo, one must assume, was 
losi in the confusion of the day. 
Contrast with this ready acceptance 
of improbabilities involved in his 
ora story the scepticism with which 
Professor Popkin treats explanations 
(ooiained in Ihe Report— c.g., the 
r a5onaWe suggestion thal Tippit 
gppd Oswald as a suspect; “It 
odd “says Professor Popkin, 
"liit Tippit would have slopped a 
nrtpect. He was un imaginative, and 
y shown no real initiative in all his 
jars on the force, as evidenced by 
iis failure tagel a promotion in thir- 
iNfl years” 

(Professor Popkin's own explanation is 
ihji Oswald mistook Tippil's car for the 
«r provided as a get-away by his co- 
Mwirators— ' "Tippit copies along 
i to*!?, Oswald thinks il is his ride, and 
; ipproachcs the car"; Tippit then mis- 
j ijtes Oswald for 0 J , at whom he had 
glared is a cafd a few days before ; '* a 
] Dioflurwnlal misunderstanding then 
I (wua . . . Hence, ihe shoo ling ”.] 

Professor Popkin modestly admits 
that his ingenious hypothesis is “ no 
mare than a possibility ", and it 
would nol call for consideration if 
\\ had not been taken seriously by 
jvnom win ought to know better: 
one Professor of Philosophy calls it 
"plausible and significant ", another 
describes it as “a brilliant recon- 
itnKtioa"; a Professor of Sociology 
prjiiesft as “logically convincing ", 
md Mrs, Sylvia Meagher, who has 
(wnpiled a subject index to the Re- 
] port, declares that it is “ stamped 
',m the authority that can only be 
wtred by patient and comprchen- 
j l ^ e testimony and ex- 


Jtt-wof Big Jim Gurrixon, 
Ginnl " of N cw 
Jsmj, behind whom Mr. Joesten, 
if/!*' ?rofcssor Popkin and 
®Mof UtecntKs of the Report seem 
gy to have aligned themselves ? 
hJHJ[ f S m J ,is - u PP C{ir “nces on 
ni Ihe intcrv «ws he has 
^^epre,. hc Is a liand- 
J Vkk-wiUed, forceful, nmbl- 
nan, with an engagingly frank 
:, n ] anner ’ bul seriously 
Si !. UdBmenl ’ His rec °‘<i as 

Sf dl,rlr| e nvc y enrs 

nkuit r i He hns uscii his powers 

K L or fftV °ur nnd with con- 
f'Wls success. 


With a sprinkling of Cuban or Latin 

homosexual^-- formed. wilh .uT ! ? 

f-ve assistance of lh e CMA a 

spirulors decided to make a tool nt 
Oswald, who had for long! according 

C I A arr,Sl 'ti-bf n an a ®*"t of the 
CI.A a belief held strongly bv 

SSh\r lttr - bui i,:,rd to 

Vile With his marriage to Marina nnd 

TL'Zr?™™' Wilh llK «ntentt 

7 h,s H,slwr « Diary. (This is a kev 
whi > h the critics are in- 
clined conveniently to forget- if 
pressed, no doubt they would suggest 


Mr. Garrison, was carr ied out bv " a 
EW «« of at least 
Jt the Pr, ’•/ OUr of whom fired 

” grnssv kS-. nl ~ lW u° froni lhe 
wLse v"ef ,Wllh lwo moK 
■Xrt ^ ° 8 funcI l°n was lo catch the 
caitudges as Jhcy were ejected from 

ffom S ?Kn r J fl S' one ^ no1 ° s wa!d) 
from he n T t De Pository. and one 
rrom the Dal-Tcx building ; five six 

or seven shots were fired. All the 
murderers got clean away; as for 

* Mnl commen l 
. . . t here wall be more arrests ", 

* + + 

JL B." 01 , ri«r why Oswald, whose 
role in this plol is exceedingly 

sho J l!d h . avc consented S to 
Juke the rap for his fellow-conspira- 
tors when, according to Mr. Garri- 
son. he did not fire a shot; pressed 





Oswald’s mother, from the jacket of A Mother tn History by Jean Stafford 


J^ri'ajely after the assnsslnn- 
sonic suspicious 
relcns- 


( m! Iftuk of * y W«n« 

^ afeiit SL ta *i” reassurances 

. : H* fr »ni the F.B.I. 

011 if Kc P° 1 ' 1 came 

w' e . ad r l0 “ccopl its 
-; S j U ‘ [ n l| ic autumn 

j fl :W olon s were again 
-■ **wiryV nd n tho following 
such of 

MI !S p ! ct, . a * he couUi l *v 

in crimi- 
wh^h are now in 

ffocS^ er ti! he oufco,ne of 
*• .ftey cannot bo 

Mr. Garri- 


2^1 to? ° ne . cl »y Shaw wilh 
the Presi- 
J at Shaw is to be 
| a S r ® n ,T1an J who tried lo 
S* fkSfi iJK!2S? Andrews to 
after !hc 

ffis&assr a, - wt ° contra ‘ 

■^MrelatrS-u^ 1 ffmes on oath 


thnt, like Casement's Diary, it was.- a 
forgery.) 

Mr, Garrison does not explicitly 
accuse the C.I.A, of being n party to 
this new, nnli-Kennedy, conspiracy; 
" in the absence of ftirthcr nnd much 
more conclusive evidence ", he says, 
"we must assume that the plotters 
were acting on their own and not 
under C.I.A. orders when they killed 
H10 President." jjw be maintains that 
the agency was So greatly enjbar- 
rnssed by die fuel that men whom It 
had formerly employed were in- 
volved in tbe plot that R presented 
fraudulent evidence to the Commis- 
sion, and “ hns spared neither time 
nor the taxpayer's money in its efforts 
to hide the truth about the assassina- 
tion from the American people 11 ; and 
he believes that the C.I.A. may well 
have murdered a number of men wbo 
gave evidence before the Commission 
that was,' r nwkward " from the point 
of view of the authorities. 


on this point, he can only say; " I’ m 
afraid 1 can't discuss it till we've 
budt in a solid case.’’ Nor does he 
explain his assertion that Oswald 
' undoubtedly ” got his job at the 
Depository on the instructions of 
the plotters (unless, like Mr. Joesten, 
he includes Mrs. Paine among them). 
Hjs rifle, we are to believe, was not 
used by him at all; Mr. Garrison 
follows Mr. Lane in suggesting that 
it may have been “taken from 
Oswaid’s home after the assassina- 
tion and .planted in the. Depository ”, . 
This, of course, implicates the police 
— but then, according to Mr. Garri- 
son, they must have been up to 
the hilt in the plot, as appears 
from his. explanation of the 
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• Mr. Garrison agrees with Profes- 
sor Popkin in suggesting that a 
“second Oswald’' was eriiployed lo 
create a pro-Communist ” image " qf 
Oswald, so as to divert suspicion 
from the Right-Wing motivation of 
tjie ' plot. • ■ ; Oswald's . professed 
Marxist Sympathies he says, “ were 
just a cover for his real acti- 
vities .... [His] actual political, 
orientation was extreme right 
wing”. Why, when Oswald professed 
Communism himself, it was necessary 
to employ someone else to profess it 
under his alias, Mr, Garrison does 
not explain. And when he is asked 
why Oswald, if he was a neo-Nazi, 
should have shot at General Walker, 
he can only say that it "was- just 
another part of Oswald’s cover ; the 
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why Oswald, if he was a neo-Nazi, 
should have shot at General Walker, 
he can only say that it "was just 
another part of Oswald’s cover ; the 
whole episode, he declares, " rests on 
the unsupported testimony of 
Oswald (he forgets the photograph 
and the note), and he concludes that 
“it makes little difference . . 
whether this incident, was prepared tn 
advance to create a cover- for Oswald 
or fabricated after the assassination 
to strengthen his; public image as; a 
Marxist"; . ,. ' . • 

’. The: actual munier, according; to 


a- v “ ,,u w/>piiiiiHbiuii- u 1 iuo 

ld deaths of Tippit and of Oswald him- 
JI self. Tippit was murdered not by 
10 Oswald but by two men whom " 1 
hope we will be able to produce in a 
It court of Jaw ". As for the cartridges 
found on the site, “ We. suspect that 
cartridges had been previously ob- 
tained from Oswald’s .38 revolver 
. and left at the murder site by lhe. 
a real . killers as part of the setup lo 

0 incriminate Oswald ”, We are noi 
f told who the killers were, or why 

Tippit was chosen as the victim, or 

• the circumstaoces of his mtirder ; nor 
j is the next step in the execution' of 
. the conspiracy any clearer: “ the 

plan was to have [Oswald] shot as a 
j cop killer in the Texas Theater 
Jr whiii 'resitting ^arrest.” “I can't 
j- gd Tdto all .the details' - of this ”, 

• Mr. GarriSon continues; rather 
. lamely; “but the .murder of 

Tippit. which I am convinced 
. ' Oswafd didn't commit, was clearly 

1 designed to set the stage for Oswald's 
liquidation in (he Texas Theater 
after /.another anonymous tip-off 
Finally: “The conspiracy had gone 
seriously awry [through Oswald's 
escaping death in the Theater] and the 

• plotters were jn danger of exposure 
by Oswald”— and so “Enter Jack 
Ruby— and: exit Oswald **. As for 
Riiby’6 . own . “ exit ", Mr. Garrison 

.' thinks (with Mr.' Norman Mailer) 
"ihat the police may well have killed 
him by iniecting him with the cancer . 
cells, kna he shares the suspicion 
entertained by most of tbe demo- 
polbgistv that, there may have been 


Wholesale liquklniion of awkward wit- 
nesses by (he F.B.I. during the last 
three years. 

At many points, as will h:iv c been 
observed, Mr. Garrison’s theory runs 
parallel wirh Mr. Joeslens: "On all 
essential ,ssues ", says Mr. Joesten in 
J'* " ,ost . hook. " 1 completely 
agice with Mr. Garrison's presenta- 
tion of the case." His one reservation 

2JS P t n » It 0 *J®8rec of guilt to be ini. 

lh l C u A ' : “ Docs no1 >he 
. l-t , (he asks) that theC.I.A., in Gar- 

S S wt ff ds . “began its cri- 
minal activities immediately after the 
assassination, in shielding the assas- 
sins, as it dLd, with all its power, 

m^t y - a S u bcs P eak a c - ! -A. involve- 
ment in the plot itself ? ” Which 

one may ask, is the harder to believe:' 
Mr. Joesten s theory that the C.I.A. 
were actually a party to the assussin- 
f* & Mr * Garrison's, that they 

joined the conspiracy afterwards, to 

hand? ,P a Crim * in Which ,he y hi,d no 

The near future will show how 
mikh of the Joesten-Garrison con- 
cnn survive CM mina* 
SB '. n Coi ' rt : a t toe moment Shaw's 
trial is pending, and it is perhaps sig- 
nificam that no co-conspirators have 
yet been added to thc indictment. 


I have not been able, in Ihe given 
space, to do more than describe in 
general terms, with a few -supporting 
examples, the main attacks upon the 
Report and the hypotheses put for- 
ward by its critics. Throughout them 
all there run two fatal weaknesses, 
uf the first, and perhaps the more 
trequent-rnn inability io see the 
wood through obsession with a single 
trce-J wiH give but one example: 
Oswald’s jacket. 

Thqre is difficulty in identifying 
. the jacket, found .00 Oswald's route 
from. Tippil's murder to the Texas 
Theater, with any -jacket known to 
nave been in Oswald’s possession ; 
in particular, it has a laundry-mark, 

' Oswald did not have his jackets 
’ hindered. So obsessed are (he critics 
with tfic laundry-murk and its atten- 
dant difficulties that they fprget two 
simple facts: Oswald was seen but- 
toning up his jacket when he left his 
lodgings at. 1 p.m. ; he had no jacket 
on when arrested at about 1 .45 p.m. 
,n Li ^ exas Theater. If this jacket 
(which was found in a car park to- 
wards which the man who killed Tip- 
pit was seen to be running) was not 
his, then what became of his jacket 7 
Was it lost (with so much else) in the 
confusion of tlie day 7 
_ The other fatal weakness that runs 
through the critics’ theories is that 
their authors have never thought 
themselves back into the circum- 
stances existing at the relevant lime 1 
and asked whether it is possible lo 1 
believe thal. the persons concerned, 
with the knowledge then available to 
them, could have deckled to do tbe 1 


things they are supposed t*> have 
done. 

H Take - for instance, the alleged 
cover-up ’ policy of the Coinmis- 
sjon. The Commissioners, if they 
decided to “ cover up " a conspiracy, 
must at the time either have known 
"s nature and extent or else, while 
aware of (nr suspecting) its exist- 
mice, have becn uncertain how far 
"s ramifications extended. In either 
altcinanyc, could (hey have been so 
loolKh (let alone so criminal) as to 
conduct their investigations and 
compose their report on ihe footing 
mat no. conspiracy existed ? In 
the second (and surely more 
plausible) alternative, the thing 
is almost inconceivable. If in 
the early months of 1964 they knew 
ot (or suspected) a conspiracy of 
unascertained dimensions, how could 
they have felt any assurance that its 
existence might not in- the near future 
become common knowledge ? For 
the critics* phrase “ cover up " is mis- 
leading : ihe Commission could nol 
, conspiracy simply by ignoring 
tt ; u the ' covered up " conspiracy 
were to burst on the pyblic soon after 
the publication of their findings, what 
they must have asked themselves— 
would then be thought of them and 
their report ? 

1 . 0 ^. nd . °ne n»y ask today, if there 
icany nacl been a conspiracy in 1963, 
surely some trace of it, in a country 
wl,e J* secrets are not easy to keep, 
would by now have come to light 7 
Here Mr. Lane has for once per- 
formed a service to the truth: 
throughout four years America has 
been drag-netted, hundreds of wit- 
nesses have been interviewed, .no 
money and no effort lias been spared 
— and the net? arc pmntv E «ua f.,. 


and the nets arc empty, save for 
a handful of homosexuals and other 
- ( 3 ue ^ r fish in New Orleans, Thanks 
to Mr. Lane’s own efforts, we can 
reject with added confidence the pos- 
sibility of any such large-scale con- 
spiracy as his criticisms presuppose. 

A policy of " covering up " 
wottid have required the com- 
plicity of* iho sevin . Commis- 
sioners and the acquiescence of 
some, if not all. of their investigat- 
ing staff. Could thc Chief Justice 
have obtained such agreement ? And, 
when it comes to thc actual fabrica- 
tion of documents alleged by Mr. 
Epstein, one must go further and ask 
for he would have becn a brave 
man lo suggest such a step to his 
colleagues unless he was sure of their 
unanimous support— could he have 
counted in advance upon obtaining 
it ? No reader of Mr. Ford's Por- 
trait of the Assassin— a plain, vivid, 
day-to-day account by a member of 
the Commission, telling how they 
went about their business— can hesi- 
tate a moment about tbe answer to 
these questions. 


The same inability to form a pic- 
ture of how things happen in real 
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life ifliuict at sciera! juhhU the 
theories of c on- spiracy. 

Fiisl. the selection of suitable as- 
sassins Mr. Lane misses the point 
when he says- in quote verbatim -- 
“ l personally don’t know who a con- 
spiracy. would pick as its assassin. 
Perhaps the conspirators, if they 
exist, would have preferred a college 
professor or a Rhodes .Scholar. But 
I do know that Ruby killed 
Oswald guile effectively ", The 
point that Mr. I.anc so lightly 
and so scornfully dismisses is a 
real and an important one: it is 
hard to conceive a pair less likely to 
be accepted - still less, lo be chosen — 
as tools by men silting down lo plan 
a conspiracy thui had to go like clock- 
work. than the moody and impulsive 
Ruby and the neuroiic and unstable 
Oswald. 

Then, the actual assassination. If it 
is hard to believe rhut Oswald hit bis 
target in two out of three quick shots, 
it is harder still in suppose that two 
men, more Ilian 100 yards apart and 
mi able to see or communicate wiLh 
each other— for a tree obscured the 
'grassy knoll from the Depository 
window- -com Id have synchronized 
their fire so perfectly ; and it is hard- 
est of all to imagine (hat conspirators 
would have allowed the success of 
their plan to depend on such a feat of 

synchronization. 

Again, it is hard enough to see 
how a man could have fl-red re- 
peatedly from the grassy knoll and 
got clean away in full view of t-ho 
public; but it is really impossible to 
suppose that anyone planning an 
assassination would have placed him 
there for the purpose, in total ignor- 
ance of how many lookers-on, when 
the procession passed, would be 
standing near by. or perhaps actually 
occupying the place selected as his 
firing-point. 

So with the murder of Oswald. R 
is suggested that Ruby, having 
arranged with the police to shoot the 
prisoner (before millions of viewers! 
in their basement, joined a queue 
five minutes before the shooting to 
send a cable in a Western Union 
office more than 1 00 .yards away; the 
cable was handed in at 11.17 and 
the shooting took place at 11.21, 
Ruby reaching the basement with 30 
seconds (by his own account) or (at 
most'} three minutes to spare. Such a 
course of action — whether he knew, 
or (as seems much more likely) did 
not know, the exact time when bis 
target would present itself — seems 
quite inconsistent With a concerted 
plan. 

Finally, the crucial Bullet 399. 
True, on the “ single bullet theory 
of the Commission there was a strong 
' actuarial probability lhat at would 
' npi have remained as nearly *’prh- 
: line" as in fuel it’ did, if it encoun- 
tered strong and solid bone in Its 
passage through two bodies, But 
how much stronger an obstacle to 


readers who accept it, has ever fired 
u rifle in his life. 

This luck of realistic thinking per- 
vades alike the demonologisis' and (lie 
professors’ theories of conspiracy. 
They suppose that a complex organi- 
zation cun improvise and implement 
plans as easily as an individual— as 
when "the Dallas police" suddenly 
“decides ” to bump off Tlppit in his 
cur and does so ui u moment's notice. 
Their “ possibilities ” are .pa per possi- 
bilities, abstract and unreal, not cred- 
ible in the context of actual events; 
the actors in llicir drama are puppets, 
precluded from doing things that will 
not fit the predetermined hypothe- 
sis, because no perfectly reasonable 
man would have done them, yet 
allowed to do absurdly improbable 
things (because such things arc 
mathematically possible! if the 
hypothesis requires it. 

So with the witnesses: the critics 
treat them as simply ‘‘.honest ” or 
"dishonest", as if evidence that 
could not be swallowed whole must 
(or may, as suits the critic) be rejected 
entire: they forget that in real life 
witnesses are human beings, who 
may be — like Marina — temperamen- 
tal. forgetful, (css than candid, liable 
lo contradict themselves, and yet 
bear honest and valuable testimony 
to the truth. 


a reasonable doubt " ; ‘‘Oswald and 
Ruby did .it all by themselves . 
we must accept that even though the 
Warren Report says it's true.” 


How is it then that people have 
fallen for the demonologists. and 
fallen so completely ? The story 
proves, and has proved twice over, 
the Irutlh of the old adage — Pupal ns 
i alt rlei ipi : the public is very ready 
to be deceived. 

At the outset, the ordinary man in 
the United States was eager to be 
given an “ innocent ", i.e.. noil-con- 
spiratorial. explanation of the trag- 
edy. Very naturally he wanted to be 
told that the American people were 
“not guilty of their President’s 
death So he gladly accepted the 
reassuring verdict offered by the 
Warren Commission and was 
ready to take on trust bite 
conclusions contained in its Report. 
So. for a time, the Commission 
enjoyed the benefit of a climate of 
public opinion determined not by 
rcnsoivbut by an emotional need. 

Then a reaction set in : rebuked for 
credulity, people began to be 
ashamed of their previous wishful 
thinking, and the tide of opinion, still 
impelled by a force that owed less to 
reason than lo emotion, turned and 
begun to work in favour of the critics. 


Faced with such a volume of con- 
troversial mutter, how — it may be 
asked — is one to reach a conclu- 
sion ? Read as much as you like of 
the critics, 1 would say, and dip as 
deep us you can into the twenty-six 
volumes of evidence ; then turn to 
Mr. Manchester’s hour-by-hour 
chronicle, to Mr. Ford's vivid Por- 
trait. to Oswald's own "Historic 
Diary ", lo the Report itself. Glance, 
too, ut Miss Jean Stafford's account 
of her interviews with Oswald’s 
mother (who can “absolutely prove " 
her soil's innocence, yet believes that 
he shot the President on the instruc- 
tions of the C.I.A. — a “mercy-kill- 
ing ", for the President was dying of 
"Atkinson’s Disease"), and at the 
honest picture of the family back- 
ground given to Look by Robert Os- 
wald, who is convinced of his bro- 
ther’s guilt. To read these human 
documents after the hypotheses of the 
demonologists 5s like coming back, 
after a course of science fiction or a 
study of microscopic slides, to the 
actual, everyday world ; things appear 
in a recognizable context and in their 
true proportions; Oswald, Marina, 
Ruby, and the rest become reai people 
— unsatisfactory witnesses it may be ; 
unreasonable, even half-crazy indi- 
viduals, but living human beings. 
There Is rooni iu tliat actual world 
for unaccountable factors and impro- 
bable events— the unexplained- 

repair tug in the gimshop ; the laun- 
dry-mark on Oswnld’s jacket; the 
strange entry . in the Mexican 
bus manifest ; the dubious 

apparition of Ruby at the Park- 
land Hospital — but such inci- 

dental. mysleries'do not shake one’s 


Since the above was written. I have 
received from America copies of two 
books just out or on the point of 
publication — Mrs. Sylvia Meagher’s 
Accessories After the Fact and Profes- 
sor Josiuh Thompson’s Six Seconds in 
Dallas. 1 have not had time lo study 
either, but 2 have rend enough of 
each to be satisfied that further rend- 
ing would not lead me (o niter sub- 
stantially anything that I have said. 

As 1 have tried to show, critics of 
the Report are of two kinds: ‘‘demo- 
nologists ", who are ready lo sling at 
the authorities any stone and any 
mud that presents itself, and serious 
Inquirers, who concentrate on r hard 
core of relevant evidence. Mrs. 
Meagher belongs to the first of these 
two classes, Professor Thompson to 
the second. 
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.. improbability that a conspirator 
would have succeeded in reaching the 
hospital four miles awayi in gaining 
access, through 1 its maze of ward's 
"and passages, to the right place, in 
. Identifying the stretcher, and “ plant- . 
ing the bullet . in -it:, unobserved... 

' And, above all.ridw'tfit possible^ L 
: one gives due. weight' tonll lfaos$'dlfn- ‘ 

. cullies* lb conceive. of. 'anyone’s de- 
.'Vising ' a" plot in wh icli^ the; bringing ■ 

; off- of- so' improbable. 1 an exploit; was > 
a vital factor 


the evidence as a whole, that the 
Commission were correct in their 
reading of the facts and just in their 
assessment of the principal charac- 
ter. Neither Oswald nor Ruby was 
a cold-blooded schemer, a cog in 
some complex machine* a tooJ pf the 


By the autumn of l%fi the public, 
in its chastened mood, was ready for 
a conspiracy theory, ihe more sens- 
ational the belter. And here those 
a ho attacked the Report enjoyed an 
advantage over its defenders : they 
(tad a more exciting story lo tell. The 
nuin in the street, moreover, likes to 
hear that something sinister has been 
going on. particularly in high places, 
and the innuendoes of the demonolo- 
gists certainly satisfied that require- 
ment. Those innuendoes had also 
another kind of appeal: they 

allowed full scope for the 
exploitation of political prejudice ; 
no targets could be more 
welcome, both to the rank and file of 
the Left mid to its intellectual leaders, 
than the Texan oil plutocracy, the 
Radical Right, the P.B.I.. and the 


«i»se who believe j n » Cnne . 

has attempted such a H?™** 

How many of them have * 
Report let alone weigheSW* 1 ' 

menis against those of hs attieft 
Here again time has brouaK V 
revenges ; the critics who t *£o 1* 

ago justly rebuked the Jlfg 

accepting the Report without having 
looked at its contents are now m2 
ing fromtihe very same failure 
publics part: they can quote 
misquote ad libitum from the mS 
seven volumes, with little fear of 


challenge or correction. 


I lie last mini -if indeed the ksl 
word is ever lo be spokcn-musi 
nwjiu the outcome «r the trial atNe* 
Orleans. But no light shed by that 
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present occupant could he somehow 
implicated, .so much (lie heller. 


record 

crime 


So the anli-Establi-shmcntariuns. 
sincerely convinced of the justice of 
their case, set about their work. Then- 
task was all too easy, for the public 
has almost lost, under the 
impact of ** the media ”[ the faculty 
of judging in a complex case between 
two conflicting bodies of evidence— 
and in this case what proportion of 


efface from the 
a stain deeper than the 
. 11 self: that left by the 
appetite that could swallow scurrili- 
ties like Mtu Hinl! (for which Mr 
Robert Lowell claims "a kind 
of genius”), by the gullibility 
the American public, and 


of 


by the recklessness with which that 
gullibility has been exploited, 
under a law that allows almost un- 
limited calumny of public officials, at 
whatever cost lo the reputation of the 
innocent. 


Postscript 


I had hoped for an authoritative 
judgment from Mrs. Meagher, who 
has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
Report and Evidence, to which she 
has compiled an Index ; but (he parti 
pris and political prejudice that 
permeate her book drive her 
lo extremes that make her 
oriticism ineffective. She con- 
fesses that her instantaneous re- 
action to the news on November 22 
was to assume that -si Communist 
would be " framed *’ as the assassin ; 
readers who do not detect a Right- 
Wing plot behind the nssassinu- 
tion .roust be, in her phrase, 
* v indentured to the Establish- 
ment " ; and she thinks it relevant 
to refer in the course of her 
appraisals to "American Nazi 
thugs " and *’ the napalmed children 
ol Vietnam Not surprisingly, sh? 
is- inclined' to agree' ’with Mrs. 


the other books that I have dealt with, 
though she supports her allegations 
with a greater wealth of references 
drawn from the twenty-six volumes of 
evidence, and has unearthed one new 
item in the shape of a parcel 
addressed to Oswald at the Post Res- 
tante in Dallas— another inexplicable 
clue that leads to nowhere. 

Mrs. Meagher’s gift for innuendo 
and her cavalier treatment of the evi- 
dence rival Mr. Lane’s (on page 
151, 1 notice, Nurse Henchdiffe says 
that the neck wound " looked like 
an entrance bullet hole to her”; by 
pHgo 156 this has become "Nurse 
Henchdiffe— who had maintained 
(Irmly that the wound was an entrance 
wound"); in vituperation of the 
Commission she is a match for Mr. 
Joes ten; and the chapter in which 
Bhe suggests wholesale murder of the 
witnesses (“ Viewed subjectively, the 
witnesses appear to be dying like 
flics is as deplorable as anything 
1 have come across in all the books 
relating to the controversy. 


seem much too uncertain a founda- 
tion for the precise calculations that 
he bases on them. I therefore ques- 
tion his scientifically deduced con- 
clusions about the trajectories of the 
bullets and the origin of the dolt. 


Philosophers of forgery would have 
JtfWlllosit in al -VMheby s recent 
So-day sale of. \o quote lie eata- 
tnaue' 1 “The Celebrated Collection 
formed by Sir Maurice Pariser, of 
Lwhester, of the notorious Nme- 
wath-Century Pamphlets and other 
ntportanl Wiseiana. manuscript and 
siinied 1 '. These were the “ ana ” of 
Thomas )• Wise, who died in 1937 
,lter a lifetime of bibliographical 
sjfldy- and discriminating forgery. 
Hjjfame has now imposed its own 
osiaKof rarity and authenticity and 
^ £> lots, which included the 
Pjrfer Collection and some rein- 
lortiMnts from the .shelves of 
Messrs. Carter and Pollard, fetched 
itotal of £23.907. 

Not only Wise’s forgeries did well. 
A first edition of his own Verses of 
I8C was sold for £90 and a second 
edition of a year later for £55, about 
five or ten times what n (li st edition 
of Ih Memorial!} might make, while 
(ISO was given for one of four copies 
on vellum of Wise the editor of 
Keats's “Ode to a Nightingale ”, and 
170 for a copy on paper. 

But these prices are simply a tri- 
bute to Wise Ihe forger and it was 
the 135 lots of Section- Four: 
"Forgeries, Counterfeit Editions, 
Suspects, Piracies ” that did best of 
a\\. Motlnight before the Pariser 
sale a copy of Elizabeth Barrett 
BroH'fl/ng's Poems of 1850, which 
contains the first priming of Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, fetched £48, but 
Wise's spurious predecessor for this 
rotome, Sonnets, “Rending 1847’’ 
(actually produced in 1893) went for 
(TOO. Another 1893 counterfeit, of 


Matthew Arnold’s Alarie at Rome, 
I MU. a genuine original of which 
might now be worth £50 or £60, 
reached the highest price of all, £800, 
and the same sort of disparity applied 
to bogus editions of Swinburne, 
Ruskin and other eminently forge- 
able Victorians. 

As a result some collectors must 
now be hoping to prove that their hal- 
lowed first editions are not originals 
at all but genuine Wises: n long sus- 
pected edition of George Borrow, 
now authenticated, went in the sale 
for a wretched £6. But the 
outraged bibliophi) who wants lo 
mit-Wise Wise can take heart from 
the oddest event of all at Sotheby's 
sale: lot 256, a Wise forgery called 
Brother and Sister, Sonnets by 
Marian Lewes (George Eliot) was 
sold for £25 ; lot 257 was a twentieth- 
century (American?) counterfeit 
copy of Lit 256 and was sold for £80. 


As for the testimony of the by- 
standers. Professor Thompson ut\ 
out statistical analyses of the evid- 
ence of nearly 200 of them, »nd 
appeals to the consensus ol )3 
(as against 25 in favour of iM 
Depository) us proving lhat one at 
least of the shots came from t be 
knoll. (He does not mention 
Bowers’s evidence about tho echo. 
Why not ?) For reasons given In my 
article, I think thul small weiphi cao 
be attached to car-witness evidence: 
Professor Thompson believes ft* 
reverse ; but that belief 
agninst his own scientifically 
conclusion that a shot must have tan 
fired from the Records Building. »> 
if anything stands out from 
sis it is that not one of tnejww- 
nesses is recorded as thinking^ 


This it the season of literary ill-will 
when Parisian writers and critics do 
their annual jury service, vanishing 
Into various chic restaurants for an 
evening's testy balloting on the year's 
novels. As soon as the results are 
announced the two debates begin; 
is this novel really butler than that 
one, and, more meaningful, are the 
prizes intended to go to voung hope- 
fuls or old sweats ? This vew, a I 
least, two of France's manifest and 
most substantial novelists have been 
recognized, by juries cleaily out to 
regard an oeuvre rather than a single 
book. The Prix Goncourt has been 
given to Andre Pieyre de Mandiar- 


g lies, a writer in his late fifties, lor 
f" (reviewed in the TLS on 
1967), and the Prix Mddicis 
to Claude Simon for L’Histoire (TLS. 
i- u ? e , 1 ! %7 >. "’hich is very closely 
linked with his curlier novels. The 
other prizes were Intended lo encour- 
age new writers: Salvat Etchari, a 
novelist who lives in Martinique, won 
the Prix Renaudot for Le Monde tel 
(jn'il £tf, Yvonne Baby the Prix Intcr- 
11 'lid fur Old, 1‘espoir , Claire Etchdr- 
elli the Prix Fdmina tail-woman 
jury) for EUse on la vraie vie, and 
Michcl-Tournier the novel prize of 
the Acaddmic Francaise for Ventlredl 
l TLS, July 27, 1967). But the most 
startling appearance in ihe voting 
lists was Georges Bataille's Histoire 
tie I’oeil (TLS. August 3, 1967). a 
very brisk piece of pornography 
which first appeared in the 1920s and 
now competed, unsuccessfully, for a 
new prize awarded by women jour- 
nalists. 

* * * 


There is ako the matter of the way 
in which the Book-Safe - is bound 
or rather ” moulded in “high 
impact styrene”, with “gold 
embossed titles and lining with 
rounded spines". The safemakers 
do not reveal what -titles have been 
chosen l Robert Shaw’s The Hiding 
Place might do for a start), and since 
Ihe sort of volume they describe 
would be absurdly conspicuous on 
most modern bookshelves the only 
possible conclusion is that true secu- 
rity cannot lie in a Book-Safe alone 
—to go with it you also need a nice 
long line of other high impact Heron 
Books. 

* * * 


vale shcool [viV] . . This stirring 
drama of the classes is lo 
be performed by a cast 
“ full of interest and di.stinciion ", 
including “ Britain’s most endur- 
ing theatre knight " (guess which 
that is) and “ one of the first 
ladies of the French stage ", whose 
“fluent Engli.ih has enabled her to 
respond to offers from Hollywood". 
There Is a good deal more equally 
fluent English to be had from the 
Unit Publicist. Metrobrit, Bureham 
Wood. It all sounds most promising 
— as a subject fur a story h la Evelyn 
Waugh. 


The idea that it is culture which keeps 
burgjars at bay is not a new one 
— where is the tycoon's wall-safe 
expected to be if not behind his Old 
Master 7 The game subtlety js now 
being exploited by Heron Books, who 
advertise what they call a Book- 
Safe: "Conceal your small valu- 
ables in the least obvious place I 

Safely lock them away between the 
coveri of what looks exactly like 
another book." Heron Books clearly 
assume that burglars don’t read the 
posh papers they advertise in, and 
lhat the least obvious place will go 
on being the least obvious place how- 
ever often you draw attention to it. 


According to his agent. A. D. Peters, 
Evelyn Waugh read what the critics 
had to say about the film version of 
The Loved One, and never went to 
see it. Whether he would, as is now 
suggested by the producers, have 
approved of the forthcoming film 
of Decline ami Full is perhaps a 
question better left until that parti- 
cular enterprise is finished. He would 
certainly not have been left un- 
moved by tho advance publicity, 
which speaks of that book as “ a 
model for angry young men" and 
claims lhat the new film provides 
"Prestige Treatment for a Classic 
of our Time 

What sort of treatment ? Well, 
“ as n middle-class undergraduate at 
Oxford, Paul Pennyfeuther’s adven- 
tures begin when he is made the fall 
guy for some rag week pranks 
indulged in by a group of rich, upper- 
bracket collegeoien ; he is expelled. 
He becomes a master at a seedy pri— 


Eight years ngo a National Commit- 
tee was set up by University College 
London, to plan an edition of the 
complete works of Jeremy Bentham 
— the only edition of this kind, com- 
pleted in 1843. is now pretty well un- 
obtainable — and at last it begins to 
seem as if the committee’s labours 
are bearing fruit. The Athlone Press 
announce Volumes I and 2 of Bent- 
ham's Correspondence for February 
of next year, and cautiously predict 
that two volumes of Im legal writings 
might appear in 1969. This will be 
followed (in 1970, perhaps ?) by 
some more letters, and an edition of 
the Constitutional Code. And here 
the publisher's predictions stop 
short; though they are prepared to 
estimate that there will be thirty-eight 
volumes altogether. In fact, at the 
present (estimated) rate of progress 
Bentham addicts can took for- 
ward to the complete works by 1986 
— twenty-seven scholarly years 
after the committee's inauguration. 


FIFTY-YEAR RULE 


Six Seconds In Dallas is a very 
different keltic of fish. Its author 
is a Professor of Philosophy who 
has taken a year off from his aca- 
demic studies lo work on the prob- 
lems of the assassination. Ho has 
gone in far greater detail Chun .any 


any shot came from that 


Professor Thompson gives 
lest account Naive seen rf the 
of Bullet 399 and iuu£a “J 
genious uliei nwlivc lothe^heory 
it was " .planted acceptance of^ 
theory, however. JK 

with the bullet’s having come og® 


b'Mit m ioi gicuivi ufuw viiHii .wuy wiMl me uutw - 1 7 v , re iMr, 
previous student into two special ally from the Governors 

mono nf fh.i in/iiiii-\;- ihn ndnin mul j, cOIIClUSiOU IlC WlSllCS I® !? .. 

' the au 


areas of the inquiry: the origin and 
nature of the shots and the evidence 
of the bystanders. I can only deal 
very summarily with his conclusions. 
Basing himself on scientific evidence 
(set forth with a wenllh of mathema- 
tical equations in a technical appen- 
dix prepared by an expert) he believes 
that the President was hit by four 
shojs, two from the Book Deposi- 
from 


in dealing with the aulojwy 
and . photographs, he a ^ 


nonplussed 

disclosure 


by 


: ami hi> W* 

of Hie Commission's ; 

as. jri 


ttUlLOITB 

Wood, 


Bront& 


Extracts from reviews published anonymously ih the TLS on December 13, 1917 
A Centenary Memorial. Edited by Butler 


a 


Thirteen well-known writers, 
"Wjy^ighi illustrations and three 
JJpt here unite in testifying that 
?fonlB is still a shining 
Jd to which the eyes of the living 
wT * 0Ve anc * Question after a 
55* ww. Indubitably, she 
on ' tot »t is also evident that 
J®J(opeopIe see the same star. Jn- 
««, thh book would be well worth 
•Jg were it only as a lesson in the 
25* a *4 nature of criticism. If 


In, ” *7 v vs vmiviomi a.*. 

JUS* inclined to think that Uie 
m r_j. ms own said and that our 
up for the rest of our 
wvl now change that onin- 
SfAlHrtMn writers, sill par- 
define ihe character 


part of its duly. It has revived our 
impression and given us the sense of 
possessing a live and combative con- 
ception of our author. Good criti- 
cism also is subtly suggestive; Mrs. 
Ward whispers "poetry, truth, feel- 
ing ", and sets us thinking hosv we too 
have felt the breath of the moors, and 
seen the purple sunset, and loved that 
nngulnr honesty and rated it above 
wisdum. Still, Mr. Gossc interrupts, 
checking a mood which easily runs 
riot, havo you ever thought how it 
would be lo talk lo Chariot le 
Brontti 7 ” It would probably 

have been ■ disconcerting to fhe 
highest degree." She was wivh- 
expcrionce of thq M social 


"‘wuniw out experience of thq . — 

mem UDnV 0iimn nn< ! 1° P afls Judfi* amonifies . The : atmosphere of 
*». Mr three bonk«. nnd enoli HHU/nrth wns hard and drv: dhfi 

of a 


one irf’iE'"': three books, nnd each 
^ en ) h struck by a different 


Haworth was hard 
lived in the "blast 


dry; she 
perpetual 


a rii£ value * the same quality moral east wind." " She has the im« 
rate. • Nevertheless, ’ the i 


having to drnw upon experience, 
had already exhausted her material. 
Completely though this verdict is 
reversed a few pages later by Pro- 
fessor Vaughan, the question for 
us ties not in reconciling the critics 
but in deciding what is meant by 
" sheer force of imagination ”, Tol- 
stoy, for example, drew far more 
accurately from fife than Charlotte 
Brontfi, but one can hardly charge 
him with a lack of creative power, 
or with poverty of material. Indeed, 
the opposite seems lo be the truth; 
those who fix their eyes upon life 
itself depend more upon “ sheer force 
of imagination ” than the purely 
subjective artists, if such there be, 
who create from their own resources. 
But (he danger of -using such Ugly 
words as the old subjective and 
■objective is illustrated by £)r. Gar- 1 
nett,, who, in spite of her dependence 
upon experience, puzzles lis by plac- 


ing Charlotte BrontS chief among 
those writers who are subjective. 

But. although there are dangers, 
assumptions and questions of ifl- 
defined scope leading us as far as 
we choose to go, the tenor of this 
book is unmistakable. She is the 
novelist of passion, of Intensity, of 
revolt. Upon -the general outlines all 
are agreed, but only one critic, Mr. 
Chesterton, makes, to our thinking, 
an unexpected contribution. An Irish 
friend of his, living io Yorkshire, 
“once made to me the suggestive 
remark that the towering and over- 
masculine barbarians and lunatics 
who dominate the Bronte novels 
simply represent the impression pro- 
duced by the rather boastful York- 
shire manners upon the more civilized 
and sensitive 1 Irish temperament". 
That is a lithe more suggestive if 
you remember that Ihe Bronlds, 
being Irish and Cornish by birth. 


were as fanatical in their love of 
Yorkshire as adopted children are 
apt to be. There is, then, still much 
to ponder and much to guess; and 
yet, after all, the important thing 
after a hundred .years is to feet what 
each of these writers feels, lhat what- 
ever our differences we are all look- 
ing at a star. We have quoted Mi. . 
Gosse when he criticizes Charlotte . 
Bronte; let us end with his .praise of 
her. "She was. in her own words, 

* far race- tried by pain, stamped by 
constancy*, and out of her fires she 
rose, a Phoenix of poetic fancy, crude 
yet without a rival, and now, in spile 
of all imperfections, to live for ever 
In the forefront of creative English 
genius." : 


(VIRGINIA WOOLF) 


The book was published by Fisher 
Unwin at 8s. 6d. . 


C:l.A. r or of the DaUqs police fdree.;.- Marguerite Oswald's ■ "constant- l 01 ? 1 c ne fr P n ) e th i ? knoll, and one 
each acted on his own, arid - the theory tiiat -her son had gone to the pom tne roof of. the Records Bulld- 
actions ,d'f each were entirely in Soviet Union on clandestine, assign- ■ ? 0 1 ” ou I ston Street, on the Eust 
keeping Iwith- his : bhtrire. *. • ' ment by his own government " (she side of Denley Plaza. 

; Oswald', thd frustrate husba-rid, the / -make* , no- referemw^ \a - this context - Ii ffnd the enlarged photographs 
dl^appoinled Conftcnun 1st, the rootless to his Historic Dlary)| she thinks that which are supposed to reveal 

' [The Improbability' cap few always) be- misfit, nursed £•■ viqdiclive grudge .ttierd Is "a powerful presumption of ftssaSsins in windows and ■ behind 

diminished by recruiting anotbet con-. Against ’■ success, against Society. Uis complete Innocence of all the fences quite unconvincing; and the 

. spiruio'r— this lime, someone on thelwv against the United States*— all personi- Crimea of rwhich he was accused " j photographs from which Professor , 

pita I , the _ , fled for him' in Ihe President. The 'cri-: 1 ar !d she 'in her turn accuses the Com- Thompson dedudes the movements of 


""■Human rH ^ e * ' Nevertheless, patience,' the unreasonable angers 
ddt2J emUit res, 8 n ‘he comfort and revolts, of an unappreciated 

„,w -- . h . K flQ . A klUv IM? UR011 an Infallible sup- adolescent.” All this, too, was . 

had to be modified n „ tolau'otf : 1 L-vJ* “leans we get a much latent in our conception, an important 

Professor Goodharl s 1 ^ various, and finally, we element, nnd one that has stamped it- The Children’s Story, of the Wfir, by 

about Inquest. v^Wcejiw V Han rt? than is usual, self irrevocably upon her work. If she Sir Edward. Parrott (Nelson, 4s. 6d. 

' Professor Thortrpso 11 ffiggeds: jttbid «iai might well bp had gone to Paris, riot Brussels, If, as net), continues its course. The present 
wide or wild coaspM JJg p.B.l. :]w» ] tB ^ T^ ct , not that few sub- Mr. : Gosse suggests, she had studied 
he does not seek- U> nwnitond 1 


SOME WAR. BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


? CLA^rW* i toahnpiu. ' ' years of happiness, in what directions 

■ t* cue Tirii 1 , 


or c.i.a. : ramson » w* . 

only once, in the Pr«: * 


on»y oiivc. in ■■■ — hnfl , ... , 

at all. ’* Did Oswald^"* wr *d 

dent? " is one 1 of _ the * ^ ^ in such different minds, 

Questions with which hK J- 


eludes, 



Questions arc two in one ,3 

rects extravagances of jjeitfri ’[] 


M l en j 7 l C ll , nc >t that few sub- Mr. ; Gosse suggests, she had studied 
h particul ' mSe * Ves 80 **®PP**y t0 Balzac, If even she had enjoyed a few 


CaW*® no1 nwr, y writers cap- might she «bt have developed ? It is 
iiiid ^ Dtur y. of kindling such tempting to speculate bow humour 
11* m such different minds, and charity and genius Itself, Would- 
.m. Ans' wrw M . r8, ’Humphry Ward - have ripened In the sun of a happy 

among tn^j ” Jio tat* J'' , • mo,,iBn> Hitt enpKTflfl»p.lu\nt sn* nre. 


writer is handicapped by the parsi- 
mony with which our War Office, for 
reasons wh'ich we do not presume to 
criticize, publishes the names of the 
authors of sensational achievements ; . 
Kaiser’s peace overtures at the end but he does fils best with such mat-. 
of .1916, with divagations to Rumania erial as is at his disposition, and- his 


volume begins with the " great push 
on the "Somme, and ends' with the 


are pre- 
Welldon. 


BronlB 


and German East Africa, and special 
chapters on the discomfiture of the 
Zeppelins, "heroes of the Victoria 
Cross " and the murder, of Captain 
Fryatf. It Is the tone of books of 
this class which most embhatlcally 



strong enough - . r 

scems atibgether too chancy an. exploit 
to have been made- an essential factor In 
any plan, ahd tar too elaborate a busi- 
ness tb have . been incorporated as *"' 


would haye sat HI upon (he Up$ of one 
who had just killed' a .?* poor dqmb • 

cop ’ • •• ' ^ - 


J Renan- UDon ^eCel- grudge deeply .any tribute to the Value a b ou t previous wars have not, 
u^ Ur0 L) ^f'the BronHi iemiK • the • ^ sadness. The moral east \yi|)d .aixd - rulev, preached hatred of tthe oni 
7 ** - ’ ® -tKa-khaMrad of stadnesi dre Stiff too . narrative Was treoefallv 


: -The following arc among the bpoks and periodical^ consulted by Mr. Sparrow. ■ 


iaessentiHt, factor.) 

’ Much' of the, physical- evidence; In the jib fice -station 
iidduced by: the critic's belongs -to the cat— tho last, matt, t 
same, unreal, melodramatic, wpild-T-a. have relied Oh Ip do 
u/,-,riri where art obiect moVIrta slowly for; them, but just. 


0,1 D /2 l!l °I a • Portrait of an Assassin. MOpp. NeW- •. 

■ , }*£*$'$* ^a^ sl S fa ^. r CaSL : -York: Simon. and Schuster.: P &.95/ • 


Oswald: 


Robert L. , 




. mglf.qWri-flnaw, n.Uivi* . 

J Sj’A 1 hp^irmost perhaps in Charloffa ^ prelude. to reconcjlia- 

SKWl*' -£ m; tru?h^b« nlfr Bronte was onfy ground out by -coa- h * Gn . ..Many, deliberate r and cold- 
Wethlh**' - wuthv the ultl- flict . mke ^er happy, make her bio^ crimes have now made 

impossible. The 
Entente has 



gives rise to a smell of V gun-powder 
pervnding a wide area, and creates 
(like a blunderbuss) “ puffs of smoke " 
rising *’ six to eifibl foe 1 * i».tp the air. 
One wonders whether any of the cri- 
tics who solemnly put forward such 


Tlie New York Review of Books. 
; September )4, 1967. -. 

HARQtD WkiSBCRO: Whitewash : The 
Report oil the Warren. Report. 368pp. 
Mayflower Dell Books. 5s.- 
BAgtoARA- OAHSphC Mac Bird i 76pp. 
Penguin 4s. 6d. 


premeditated shot. • . v . v. . loson, 730a, : . 7 ' 

I would condiide (hen, : that ! evfp JpAcaiMTpESTENi Oswald: Assassin or 
if otic agrees with Mr. Dwight Mao- , ^Ofep; ■ Merlin Press, l jfc . . . 

donald in hu sii^tptes-on.. the :■ OopDiiAirf :! The Mysterjes of the. 

Reporl-r—ita ^hortcortMogs, he ^ Wiinefo, Assignation and Ihe 

are serious , and. sptrictlriiqs kicxcus-.! . , y°^ ,f Enquiry . .. English Press. Law Quarterly Review. 

n« fa favour if a tnarfaunan on able-oje musLjjlso bgtee -to. hifa- ’ XT'ty 961 ' 

S1?W *=noll;V or; w -of -U-t* 




, A • » w-'.ywi- Ol 

^ ■ T? this we should 


f. ^ er ‘ art has noLtrans- 

9SPP - C! 


with Jim 


D'WiqHT M*CDONALri: A Critique of the 


AjuXANDna M * “JJT" Article » £ 
^Won'll 
.tMintanhtf.Oo teBer» T 


fow: « -v ChnHotte-BronTt* she " ict J ^aKe ner nappy, flooded crimes net 

'W^^A^^hSS'-rtniiablei make her fluent in society, lhkt , altitude imp 
ItaSK bbsmVer' Kr“,n airi and the writer We know has ceased to enemy . ; 0 f . the 
IS?M$r'iTS exist. ■BhEwntb.thBi.Rkt 


also Ihe enemy of 


best is good. Io view of the increas- 
ing demand for recruits for the vari- 
ous branches of the air service i($ 
extensive circulation will be a public 
advantage, it make^ excellent read- 
ing even for- adults. / ■ 

.Contents of From All Fronts, 
Mackenzie (Blackle, 
are more miscellaneous. 
It includes accounts of heroes as 
Various as Sir William Robertson and 
John Bradbury, who. V onllsled when 
was only fourteen and served in' 
Gloucestershire Regiment for. 
about a year ", distinguishing him- 
self at GalU poll by filling water- 
bottles under fire. A very interesting 
chapter which wo could wish to have 
been longer treats of "dogs In war-, 
fare ", and tells some really remark- 


* .. -i* «wb hoW- the human race, aud it is perhaps qblc stories of Ihe feats of the friepd 

In spita have brined unavoidable that : tft°se who write ofman.lt will be news to most people 

ever, these three critics nave neipea »t,A ilAllMA vtmiilrf 4mn\ I fiAmrolnae - il,At ut IUa . nf s.nn ^ 


**«* «— * nnd have far the young should feel ihemselves 

us to. shape wli ' ?onoe prior . . m _ constrained to speak of him as such, 
not said anything which is Conscquettily the tone of the present 



that at the end of the second year 
of the war the: French had nearly 
3,000 dogs trained for ambulance 
work, and that owing to their help 
about 10,000 lives have been saved. 
There are also Btirring stories of sen- 
tinel dogs, including " Marquis”, 
who fell dead, like Browning's little 
hero, while delivering a dispatch, and 
the dogs of burden that draw the 


sledges in the Vosges. Other chap- 
ters sketch the careers of Sir Douglas 
Haig arid Sir David Beatty and Gen- 
erals.Fqcb and Pdrujn, and comme- 
morate the heroism' of Emiiienne 
Morenu, famous us the Lady of Loos, 
.'Fiction is 'represented by two 
romances — With Haig on the Somme, . 
by D. H. Parry (Cassell, 3s. 6d. net), 
nnd When Beatty Kept the Seas, by 
Captain Frank H. Shaw (Cassell, 
3s, 6d. net).' The formula in both 
books. Is the usual one. In each case, 
that la to say, an - imaginary hero, 
enviably young, performs heroic 
feats' In connexion with real his- 
torical., episodes, and bas many 
narrow esc^bes from' death .in! per- ‘ 
forming tjiem. Both storfe& - are 
admirable, : but -the naval 1 story 
pleased us the better. It begins with- 
a good fight: it ends with a good 
fight ; and good fights abound on (lie 
intervening pages. The author shows 
(be candour of bjs mind by introduc- 
ing orie German who really talks and 
behaves like a gentleman and by 
commending eyery German who 
shows courage, : Captain MUllcr, of 
th'e.Emdeti,h»& been described as ’a 
real gentleman V by one of his cap- 
tors, and it cannot be doubted that 
such men are painfully sensible of 
the disgrace with which (he coward- 
ice a ad savagery ordered by thfcit 
High Command has stained: the 
German nariie. 

(FRANCIS GRIBBLF.) 
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Reference Books 


LAROUSSE 


Larous.se. Trols volumes en couicurs. Vol. I : 1,052pp. Vol. fl : t,112pp. Vol. Ill: 1,087pp. Paris: Librairlc 
Larousse. 506fr. the set. 175. 15fr. each vol. 


When the lir.1 \ulnine was noticed 
here on February 10, |yt>(i, in a 
general arikk* on the subject or 
encyclopedias, it was made clear that 
whatever merits the others might 
have. Larousse won the palm for 
elegance. The three volumes are 
admirably proportioned. The paper 
is an opaque while, the printing is 
dignified and clear and the coloured 
illustrations have a positively jewel- 
like brilliance. These are indeed the 
main attraction of the work and no 
page is without several of them. In 
the geographical articles coloured 
photographs have usually been 
selected: the article on art is 
distinguished bv faithful reproduc- 
tions of paintings and textiles: 
the biographies are illustrated by 
portraits oi photographs, among 


Make this your 
Christmas gift 
The Hound of Heaven 


A CoiniMMoratii e t'ohunc 
Edited with an Introduction by 
G. KtiiSHNAMUtm 


Mcsmiocs from lhe Pope. Stianknmcliary and Che 
Dului Lama. Articles by Henry Williamson, Rev. 


fulion Sheen, Prof. P. H. Buiier. Miss Doris 
M. Alexander, Pnif. Punt Van K. Thomsou and 
<i. Krishna muni. Limited edillon of 500 num- 
bered copie. Published lo mark Use 60th unni- 
i«w> of Thompson's death. Sans. 


The Hound of Heaven 


A Descriptive Cato fog tie of the 
Cmuneuwati it* Exhibit ion 


which one of Mi. Harold Wilson is 
particularly striking and faithful. 
The diagrams illustrating mechan- 
isms oi processes have a peculiarly 
French clarity. 

The text follows the example of the 
Ci co mi did not mitre universal dtt 

XtX r \iecl e (fifteen volumes, 1 865- 
76) in combining the features of a 
dictionary and an encyclopedia. The 
model ha.s been so successful that it 
has even proved capable of imitation 
in another language. Its insinuating 
readability might prove a stumbling 
block. Give it one casual glance to 
check a reference or lo admire an 
illustration and the eye is caught by 
the next entry, and before a word can 
be written a whole chain of cross ref- 
erences has lo be compulsively fol- 
lowed. The dictionary part is backed 
up by copious quotations — Lnroussc 
insisted that " un dictionnnirc suns 
cxempfes .est un squeletie” — which 
can be guaranteed to impress the 
full significance of any word on the 
memory. Not that Lhe definitions are 
not brilliant and often diverting in 
themselves : see rire, for example, and 
immediately above it riquiqni or rlk- 
iki, or. plunging to the lust page, znt I 
(sometimes, we learn, written zutJil). 

Geography, history and biography 
come oft' best. There is an article on 
every country in the world, some- 
times, as with France, Grande Bre- 
tagne and Etuis l/nls extending over 
several pages with historical and 
economic maps, a chronological 
table and striking illustrations; on 


a smaller scale, the obscure and 
usually calamitous history of Albania 
has rarely been belter summarized. 

The attraction of its casual read- 
ability is accompanied by a desire to 
find fault if any can be found with 
such a dogmatically displayed collec- 
tion of facts. After several months 
of obsessed study the errors are a 
meagre crop indeed. The introduc- 
tion oF the stirrup, for example, a 
subject on which the recent Penguin 
Encyclopedia also went astray, is 
ascribed to the ninth century, 
whereas most historians now believe 
that the Roman cavalry had adopted 
it from its barbarian enemies by the 
end of the fourth. There will be ob- 
jections from beyond the border to 
the statement that Elizabeth I sub- 
jugated both Ireland and Scotland. 
The account of the Rosenbergs is 
startling in its strict following of the 
communist line: the whole affair was 
an F.B.I. framc-up and the guilt of 
the accused was never proved. The 
article on Rommel, which mentions 
his advance to, but not his retreat 
from. Alamein. is equally startling in 
its adoption of legend rather than 
readily ascertainable fact : he is said 
to have left the German army in 
1918 and to have “militd dans les 
rang* nazis ”, only returning in 1933 
in Hitler's train. And then the eye 
wanders across to the map of the 
Roman Empire in the time of Dio- 
cletian, on the last of seven pages of 
Roman History, and the spell is 
renewed once more. 
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Whitaker's Almanack, 1968. 100th Edition. . 1,222pp. J. Whitaker. 

27s. 6d. (Library Edition* £2 5s., Shorter Edition, 692pp. 15s.). 


Copies arc obtainable from : 

G. Krishna mu rti, 

43 Gap Road. London, S.W.19. 


WE WISH TO PURCHASE 


backdated |ournals of scholarly or 
technical Interest, in English or 
ocher languages. Complete collec- 
tions purchased. Libraries can be 
examlned'by our own staff. 

Please tend details to : 


The thirst for factual information is 
a characteristic of the mid-Victorian 
era. Historians and sociologists have 
not yet fully assessed its bearing on, 
for instance, the growth of the 
“ realistic ” novel, the ’ demand for 
scientific and technical education, in 
school and university, or the increas- 
ing rale of geographical exploration 


remained a valuable standby in vir- 
tually every ship of the Royal Navy 
and merchant marine. 


of the unmapped parts of the earth. 
The 1860s is the decode which sup- 
plied three resources with which lo 
quench this thirst: Chambers s En- 
cyclopaedia (1860-68), The States- 
man's Year-Book (1864) and Whlta- 
kefs Almanack (1868). Il is perhaps 
no accident that their publication co- 
incided with the doubling of the 
middle-class electorate by Disraeli's 
Reform Act of 1867. All these books 
have proved' their, worth, have In fact 
become “ institutions '* without which 
qo public library and few private 
libraries can be considered complete, 

* it is hot inappropriate to list 
together Whitaker's Almanack, of 
which the iOOlh edition has just 
. Appeared, wllh The Statesman's Year ? 
Book, w<hich celebrated its centeppry . 
a few years ago. For, both, from the 
first, have ;been not so mudh rivals 
as complementary books of referr' 
ence. Joseph Whitaker 1 (1820-95)- the : 
' 1 founder of Whitakefs Almanack, had 1 
in fact encouraged Frederick Mar- ■ 
. tin id produce . a -statistical annual- 
covering- the --whole World. Its success 
may have -given Whl taker the idea of 
'a companion piece,; on somewhat 
different lines. ,For, whereas Martin 
concentrated on providing informa- 
tion qu production, industry and com- 
merce, Whisker la id greatM .press' prt' ; 
parliamentary, administrative, legal, 
religious and ; educational appeals. , 
Moreover, he gave pride, of place and 
spate to home affair! 'Even today, 
more . than three-quarters of- the! 
A Imanack deals with the United King-: 
dom. If you wish to know the salary 
of Mrs. Barbara Castle ot the Bishop 
Of Brechin, the name of the Oxford 
Professor of Comparative Slavonic 
Philology, or the Ideation of The! 
Times Literary Supplement, yob will 
□ot.be disappointed: in your quest, 
thanks largely to the comprehensive 
index of some 22,000 entries, 

One . of Whitaker’s . shrewdest 


MEIER & HOLMES 
LIMITED 

18-22, Inverness Sc., London, N.W.I 


01 -485 7668 


Sebastian D'Oriai Ltd. 

44, Theobald* ftd., London' W.C I . 
. - Tel. i 01-242 0053 


CATALOGUE No. 14 now ready. * 

Inc: *t|nod prosonutton copltt, Mndtod 


•dhfons, minor 20eh Century pastry, and odd . 
18(1* *nil 19ih.C«niury ittmt, 


tOOKI a HAHUtCfflPW B*F0M I TOO 
(ISO Ittmt) 

■ . Csmtogo^ 68 Ipo.nnee U) 

. Soni on applitailon, .. ■ 

CHARLES W. TRAYLEN . ; 

Conte Hotrto. 49/ V) Qutury Street, 

GUILDFORD. 


. A. R. HEVTH AoUquaitan Uoaknllor ■ 

. I? Badm^ion Rnad, Dawnend, Bristol. 

I . ROOKS iDfi'THB '.liSth-iath CfiNTURlHS!. 


‘wrer, otidjifr Iqureil fog book* of itlo 
|9ih ■ cciutiry. Is [ho'itwme of our' regular 
- analogue*- 1 Your Inclusion on our mulling 


catalogue*. ' Your Inclusion on our mull 
lls| U wefcoinod. 

Li Btt ARIES PURCHASED. 
Dtiiunceno-ofeiacle. , . 


i STUDY At ilpXfE. • Postal luiUon For 
.p.C.E. “ O ” nod “A” j.LoiWon Univertlly 
ifogrees (B.A.,. D.Sa., BJSc.’ EcOn., . LL.B., 1 
B.D.) uitij. Dlptp'mai- Courses la Classical And ' 
Modern Lanauage* and Laeruiure.-r-Proipedt - 
ius fronl E. W. Shaw Fletcher, CJQ.E., LL.T)., 
bepl. T.M.I. Wohej Hall, afford (Established 
" |g94t.' • 


i r a if 


TRIUMPHANT 

by avbrev Fair kbs ■ m* 

The Fortune Pro** t IS Belgrnve RJ., Stfl 


Joseph Whitaker's immediate suc- 
cess was not due to mere luck but to 
what would now be called market 
research. Ten years before he started 
his Almanack, he had founded a 
journal which has also entered its 
second century without any signs of 
old age. The Bookseller, which later 
on became and still is the official 
organ of the book trade. With his 
hand at the pulse of the trade, as it 
were, Whitaker must have obtained 
a reliable survey of the market. He 
cannot have faffed to notice: there 
was a gap to be filled— .and he closed 
it by (launching Whitaker's Almanack. 


SLANG 


Heinz KOiter : Wdrterbuoh der 
deutschen ; Umganttssnrache. 


deutschen ; Umgangssprache. 
Volume V.: 378 pp. Hamburg ! 
Claassen Yerlag, DM36. ' 


Letters to the Editor ( continued ) 


DEVALUATION 


■■ * ■■■* ■ ■ - ■■■ Yin ml* ume 'inrf 

reney which has noi been devalued and been sold « ll» old nEST* 
describes die result as an unexpected likely never be so d ni • mofI 
bonus". price uud i„ another year nr"^ 5 ^ 

Bui this surely rests upnn fallacy. Mr. mighi be forced to reduce them^ w* 
Murray seems noi in reali/c that antes- per cent and include them j„ , ! 
such an increase is made the hookseltei loune of *• Over-slocks si 
will be unable to replace his foreign P ntCs • e “ Bw “ 

stock in the same quantities, .ince lhe We also resize with crest t 
return on iliis stock al the o!d sk-rlinp increase«l prices do ;toi ncceKa!?** ™ 
prices will hence forw a id purcl tase in i nc reased mi I os. We know tbsiih 
tne foreign currencies dlutiitished gets of libraries are limited surf 
numbers of the same hooks. the same goes for the pocket. 

In other words, il the bookseller does private customers. If 
noi raise these prices he is acliully giving book costs more, the number of w - 
away his capital. So far from lhe “ un- must correspondingly fall. 
expected bonus" being a source of true If Mr. Murray had raised theon.u 
Profit, nothing can be more certain than of the g.-neul attitude of Enelkv 
that it it is treated as such and drawn sellers who import books from t!#rT 
out as income, to that extent the future (incut and the way they establish 
operations ol the business will he prices for them, he could have rS 
embarrassed. a much more important and much n,™ 

ROBBINS. interesting discussion V S n “[ e 


pitvate customers. If ih e 
book costs more the number !f SJ 
i mist correspondingly fog, 


ir Mr. Murray had raised the queMion 
of 1I ,ll . c *v n «.al a »«ude of English hoot. 


Prices for them, he co5ld have S 
a much tnore important and much more 
interesting discussion, to which the 


„ , ia wmen ih* 

Bracken House. Cannon Street, undersigned would be verv uillin. , 

London. E.C.4. cnlribute his views, 1 B 10 


Sir, — Every reputable bookseller 

wouid agree with the observation of Mr. 
Oswyn Murray (December 7) on lhe 
alleged bookshop practice— where it 
exists — of marking-up the price of 
foreign books which were in stock 
before devaluation. Huwever, in a 
bookshop of any size, it would be a 
most impracticable proposition, parti- 
cularly al this busy time of the year. 

More damaging is (he regrettable 
haste with which, immediately after de- 
valuation, most American and oUicr 
overseas publishers or their agents an- 
nounced general price increases which 
covered considerable stocks held in this 
country. Unfortunately it is the book- 
seller who bears the brunt of public 
antagonism when selling books which 
have been marked-up overnight in the 
publishers' warehouses in this country 
by some 16 per cent in value. 

R.P.WEI.I5MAN. 

Managing Director, Claude Gill 
Books, Ltd., London, W.l, 


n . „ . W. W. BROWN. 
Director. Parker and Son Lid., Uni- 
versity Booksellers. 27 Broad Street, 
u.xlord. 


Sir, — Mr. O, Murray in your issue iff 
December 7 refers to’ the devaluation 
and is protesting at the fact tlmt book- 
sellers -have Increased llicir prices for 
all their continental books. He thinks 
that only books received within h fort- 
night before devaluation was announced 
should have their prices put tip. He ob- 
viously 1ms not much experience in trade 
matters and does not realize that con- 
tinental publishers supply their books 
very often on three months' credit and 
that in any ense there is usually a gap 
of at least two months before publish- 
ers' invoices are being paid. An expla- 
nation could be given, but might be 
too technical for this letter. 

He certainly does not realize that 
many firms, like, e.g„ ours, urc distri- 


buting agents for a number of conti- llllllltl - 

nenlal publishers and receive their i>up- nu t (ia | heirs to peerages " a 

plies on consignment. Early in every carry ensuKlry Inlo the realm of ^ 

J ear we check through our stock of our. Robert M lines could not bawjJKf 
ooks from these publishers and pay born "prospective heir" 10 a vf.Al 
for the ones sold during the yenr. All that did not exist, and was not tnon^ 1 

the books sold from January 1 to Nov- until live years after his W" >. 

ember 20, 1967, have been sold ql the pul If one follows up 
old rate of exchnrige and huve now to cr y Hyde's definition, surely 
be paid for at the new rate. In the case G f a peer are his " jut 

of periodicals, where we often receive since Ihe eldest may “i® dd* 
a discount of 10 por cent only and Other's lifetime, oh chiloWJffL ^ 
where we have Invoiced our customers n it Ion would then, m faci, ^ 
for 1968, but have not yet paid the pub- j s t Duke of Wellington IR 
fishers’ invoices and now have to pay cause he was the Ibl™ earfiftw* 
them at 16.7 per cent more, we register Earl of MornlngtoQr» n! j f ^ fl .j dJtt 
4, definite lap. . . . did pass to both to ta» 

To offset to a certain extent all these brotners in iurn. 8 na 
losses, we, and probably most oilier son, Ihe 2nd Duke. tuoMSON- 
booksellers, have decided with great K - o Ctpv Healh. K cn *- 

reluctance and great regret to Increase 14 The Green, uesiey 


LORD READING 

Sir, — Apparently Mr. MonLgomtfT 
Hyde (December 7! prefers being hum- 
orous to ndmiUiug that he made a uw 
slip in his admirable biography of W 
Reading. To claim that his mw 
(and non-dictionary) definiiion of 
numer “excludes prospective as wej» 
actual heirs to -peerages 
carry cnsuKtry Inlo the realm of fi 
our. Robert Milncs could not hiwgg 


He wrs succeeded as editor by hia 
son, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Cuthbert 


born " prospective heir " to a ^ 
,iui ,\i and was not (uo 


Whitaker, wlto carried on 'until his 
death Jn 1950, father and son thus 
spanning eighty years of uninter- 
rupted editorship. 


(hut did not exist, and was noMW 
iff until five years after his 

But If one follows up JMWJ 


Bui ir one wiiovre up 
cry Hyde's definition. « j^ri 

of a peer are his |K 

ii,* tnav die 


Children's Books 
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Sir.— Your correspondent Mr. Oswyn the prices ot all f or i.l«n ■ 
lurray (December 7i repro.iclus book- Tliis does not always mean° k * '. nsU,c k 


TALES FROM RUSSIA 


Murray (December 7i reproaches book- Tliis does not always me™ * '. nsU,c k 
sellers for raising the prices of books for in profits, because books ill ,ncrferte 
which they have to pa> in foreign cur- in slock lor some time ■ nri h been 
renew which has not been devalued ami been sold :u iho „i^ __V. n ®y e Ml 


a definite I 05 S. . 

f To offset to a certain extent all these 
losses, we, and probably most oilier 
booksellers, have decided with great 
reluctance and great regret to Increase 


14 The 


Volume, V 'of. Heinz {Clipper's 
JVdrterbuch der deutschen Uni gangs- 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


HOME CIRCLES 


iry. Russian 


x mto.four parts: verses and 
s for children from five to seven ; 
‘ f t> r all ages; stories, verses 
tables from eight to eleven; 

I E Stories. KeWrirtno 


F our hooks for nine- year- olds 
upwards fall neatly into pairs— 
two mystery and two family 


fetoties 5 boy’s 


kingdoms vet humour ' wno /now that winter family, involves her y. 

itv 8 :i linnir dpran ’ ,l |’ venlllre and , realistic hosts in some strange adventures 


equipment w of parents, it recalls 
more than anything the vanished 
epoch of The Golden Age. But 
twelve- year-old Jenny's amusing, llrst 
person narrative of a north-country 
childhood in an “ easy " home, with 
imaginative brothers and sisters ail 
reared on Border history and legend, 
will be greatly liked by some child- 



um 


Sir.— I refer to the Idler af Oxnyn 
Murray, in your issue ot Dewmber 7, 
in which he says that some bookshop 
have used devaluation as an excuse tor 
immediately Increasing the prices of all 
foreign books in stock. This gives a mil- 
leading picture of the position and the 
following points should be uadeistood: 
The booksellers’ accounts with Foreign 
suppliers are generally paid every Iho 
months, which means that the bolk o( 
books purchased in lhe last two and 1 
half months have lo be paid for, by the 
bookseller, at the new rales of nebsp. 
A considerable portion of such boAx 
will have been sold prior to devaluation 
to customers who paid for them at die 
old prices, but the bookseller will bue 
lo pay his suppliers at the post-devales- 
lion price nt heavy loss to himself. 

Figures show that books do not, on 
average, remain In a bookseller's sleet 
for more than three months. 

A number of publishers, iocludini 
university presses, also Increased _ their 
prices on foreign books ImmediaUly. 
presumably for the samq reasons « 
hook sellers. 

JOHN NEWTON. Director. 
The Booksellers Association of Grpl 
Britain and Ireland. 152 Huckinibm 
Fa lace Rond, London, S.W.I. 


these enchantments To In intent six- m tales ^!he m < S° Up - ThC ' °- f V “ bili ^ and is b «^ 

year-old while a competent ten-venr able tn ^? St mem ° 1 '' l! 1 fl recognizable setting, iL adds up 

old reaches his way imo literature by genev’s " r T ur ' ?. na,ly lp rather more than 

submitting to Ihe book as a whole anthology piece. The posK ^15! lhe ™ nrel,llon “ 1 bolid *v adventure. 

A Harvest of Russian Childrens . are " ,11 of exemplary heroes and ■ , ■ ° thei Sl ° ry of this pair - a,so 

Literature is exactly what iL claims to “ ero 1 j. n F s < comparable with the pietis- involv,n 8 a missing person, comes 
be, nn American anthology for child- « h r if* °E> our , nil,et “nth-century from Yugoslavia and is a second in- 
ren's libraries, representative of Hac- , Bu ! lh,s ls such a woH- slalment in the adventures of Koko 

sieal Russian writing for the young the beware °in th - e l amples of of T l,e M - Vst f r y °f Green Hill. Lively 
lobe read by children in o her coun- one kLhH. b f pri2e - d ' 50 ,hat “ nd Ieadablc - after the manner of 
tries. It is intended for leaXra Z 18 g,ad 10 wclcome «erna. it has an unmlt- 


scurch for her missing father. The Thc five fiiris and their baby 
sl °ry gathers momentum as it pro- Mother of More AU-of-a-Kind 
grasses, and because it slays within Family, whose second book this is, 
the realms of possibility and is based urc a world away from the North- 

1C conventional holiday adventure. Alcolt tradition, of life in an apart- 
Thc other story of tliis pair, also pienton New York’s lower East Side 
involving a missing person, comes in , give an arTcctionatc picture 
from Yugoslavia and is a .second in- l Hfc and customs in 

Onlmpnl in iVw» eHiuninn.n L- . i. _ that period. 


tries. It is intended for teachers and 
librarians who are interested in the 
ways in which children’s literature re- 
flects the values and attitudes of those 
who write and promote it. Presiding 
over the collection are the ghosts of 


lakably foreign flavour in the dia- 
Russian Folk Tales. Translated and re- fe e “ **« as th , e characters and 
told by A. C. Stevens. Illustrated bv hc,r a L , . ,l,ut,es - T hc translation reads 
Alexander Lindberg. Paul Hamlyn. smoc ? lfll V »n an aLx:cplable American 

2 Is. " Fn Irtish. 


Eveline Barnard; Guest with a Secret. 
Illustrated by Brian Rhkcwttv. Dennis 
Dobson. J69. 


from Russian Children’s Literature 


~ , — ."‘iu'i ait me gliosis OI . ,, 

Tolstoy and Gorky who realized the A " arvesl °f Russian Children’s Litem- 
importance of folk tales and stories ft'?’ P d!le d b y Miriam Morton, 

for children in creating a literate ViL 1 ™* of .California Press. Lon- 

nation. Mrs. Morton has divided the 


English. 


Ivan Ku&an: Koko -nut ihe tihosis, 
Translated from the Serbo-Croat by 
Drcnka Wlllcn. Illiistrnted by Paut 
Galdonc. Hart-Da vis. 21s. 


Allhough Adventure, Lhe Uns.u Ridlev: Jenny. Adventure. 

l&lisn family ttnm io emt i„ t Hait-Davls 18S 


don: Cambridge University Press, 
£5 5s. 


EnglLsh family story, is set in thc 
author’s native Northumberland in 
the present, Bcntle era, and although 
the Dacre children have a " proper 


Sydney Taylor: More AII-of-a-Kind 
Family. Illustrated by Mary 
Stevens. Black ie. 15s. 


iPklure Books 


PICTURES AND STORIES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


rate, which he does very success- with a perfectly ordinary suburban 

fits® Dblessert and Eleonore frightenine e‘ve™ne ,l ' r °Tho °writfna S‘ ,y ’ i 8 h . a , vi " 8 'rouble with tab 
Smo: The Endless Party. Quisl haf real JiferaTv Ztv in lf 3 is , second book of his 

Distributed b/v? H. 

dSL ^ asraawrs 


- - - .... biiimiikia 

tos tarty t° celebrate thc launching 
ti the ark ; two by two they run and 
!*im aDd fiyi and soon they are eating 
“flwm and playing party games. 
J* n« jumps so high he lands in 


- " 

Plums of King Oscar the Bad. 
Quist Publishing. Distributed by 


W. H. Alien. 18s. 


Iv 5 ' * iave . fl look at his throat. 
There , she said, “just as I suspected. 


a l * I . ' ,oa - There ’, she said, “just as I suspected. 

A book written and drawn by the It’s pink and scratchy looking”. “It’s 
illustrator of Richard H ughes’s Gen- alwnys pink and scratchy looking ”, said 
r-hu-j / — l-i — ■-»- Mr. Primm. 


H* sun's eye, and the poor sun can’t H lltfhes * 5 Gerh ! , r Wa S s pink and scratcl, y Poking ”, said 

**9 hb l’m, r J! d t S Ch ¥ (s ? Thc vvritifl 8 Mr * Prjmm ’ 

of the FIdod, with well- Jx infe8 ^ n - d , J1C ? dS , a ^ ll_ " e -8*. “King Mrs. Primm gets her husband off to 

■ritlM WBM Oscar frip#l llX nnt hin» ran'/..,, n.iu.lr I. a_l L t • J 


'' i 5« Ini, aod unusun liyinvcmh'e «*- *• look mST m£S 

ttfrr.o inventive f which whs < fifflen < 


STSIC w ^ difflcu,t to do when V° u 

f Mderlones, to ie manner of f 0nS x lde A n,a, ; nw !» de on his whis. 

K Mervwi Peake, fil ^ boy^’Aio'dai • i Un,aM ' hos P i!fU b ? mistake, but 

^ ut l " c children Oscar’s edict ihaf finds a way of curing-hlmseti. Clever 

S* h r^ T 10 sevens ’ . - : Waber ‘ who would havc 

Ths a a„w„ 1 „ only coinpcnsution for frls savage 


work and Is soon telephoning doctors 
for advice. . ! 


Poor Lyle gels carted off to Ihe 


^ &. ft* .Ik 5^, 

^ Cfe, 

JS JS JS &n. Oh. 0b. cs. 


oni ^ V^’douK » 10 S 

rule. Maurice Sendak°and Breurifel JDB ? First cfloice for ^ur-year-olds. 


Rom Janies and the Giant Peach 


nous;. The Musicians nf ^“Ppnsauon for fits, savage 

ftp" 8 • .Illustrated by Horst JSSi J faUrice Se ^ ;,k anrf Breughel 

Me.' Black ie n R firi y , bol h have something to answer for 

UetiiK. 'nntnv.ra ' ! n _? e ll ! DRlril “? ns ( ,ols . l > f «™dc pea- 


lOukk, byihhi — J' , ' >n tote illustrations (lots of crude pea- Gilder Nines " 

b^-. ^ W 

C^jW ; tecock who frluhtcn u Friends . Translated bv Jovce Emer- . 


Under Nines 


iOdofU 


Roald Dahl : Charlie and the wrong impression. Il Is a fota-rever- 

Choroiale Factory. Illustrated by sal story — little girl belongs to dolL - 
Jaques.' Allen and Unwin, not vice versa ; is neglected, spunked, 
]2s - 6d - finally rostyied from a lion. ThedoE- 


fu K Rdph Steadman's Jelly Book. Dennis ^par isukind, more mildlymis-fovited ona lour Ofthe, Wonka shoes yet 'didn’t get -sore”. But the 
Dobson., 18s. ' .■ £5 e c° U i P r n h c , h 1 GB J dar jy- Chocotafo Factpry—a place; of sur- writing fs often unattractive— fake- : : 

Evans Brothers. Jf the chjldren &t Wesimihster Otlld-' ' Wm;n«d <|uke . ; prl^...iiH;ludiog square sweeus that, slmple^-fidl of . pareniheses. italic, ; 

tel-.' , • . ren’R Hneniiot rio cruddy,- as children s plays rather ,lqok round; lickable ; wallpaper for exclamation*— why' do so ' manvl 

J Lwlours, btmo nli-tiiroc ' nnrl U_0, whom thb book. IS tend to. hut are it At- had -for nil tHdt. nurserlex. entahk hiilbm.iiM -ven.'-.' iuLii _ ll "... 


■ . rn „. Q Hritmiia! fi n ci uaciy, 1 as cuttdren s plays rather ,idok round; Uckable wallpaper Tor exclamation*— why' do so rtianvi 

pictures. nn«J dedfcS? taiigh "s' Sueh“ as hvo tend ,0 ..bm >re. u6t: bad to? all tHdL .nunBries/ eatable , butfcreups, . ever-' wrllere ie^ to Wriji-RnKeKary to ' 
idling story, combine to j!Ji n "K" s . . . • - . if lasting, chewing : gum a’hd television • - shout at children !} ' • 

ft*8t for IWO »nd a] i y ho / D S® hflT tefieMnveS 1 S n Roald D^L’. James:and the GiaiU C^ocolatc. There is sohiC good oW : RpN -. n P| . . ' . f 

Mds, . . cony^ffiv nousei^ 1 In iX briDh^ P<«c/i. IUustralec| by Michel Sim- iashionbd moralizing hdre to make. ' : PL ^wk c 'u.^ ' : 

*'«, J b ^ V * eon. Allen and UnWin. 12s. fid. 1 avefyone -fed guJlty;^ "tad children gPSv ^ y ’ '•S?. Br,QB 


exclamations— why ..'do so ' 'nfi'any' 
writers Seefti to Uilnk it necessary to 
shout at children 7 ' ' 


Koenig, f Illustrated by Werner ‘ 
Klemke. , , Chambers, 13s. 6d. •: 
Gernian story about a tpy who, 
ihng to catch fish in'hfs own crude 
h trapj deteroiines to. find (He legen- ' 


iiqiiyiiy, equated wun r vinue (.ana is, “ "‘r* ,,,c 'cgcu- 

presumably incorruptible by rhe 1 , Whne -Sea Shell .at thc bottom' : 
riches, awarded to it). ' r Tho wrHing of the local lagoon. A geuiie. curl- ‘ 

«>tnE ’ A./.,.*' ’ ’ — ;■ u- . OUS. OUlte Andui hn,*t thit 'un„w 


Sir,— How. things do go on. On Nov- 


0 r ui. i+lngt,! rod nonulii n 1 [Wd obviously, like any.. good reviewer, .Thompson’s -'The JK. ^js.yeJf. 

s. Tegal-,' • kein some stohes: handily up his Morris, -paUiM « ^ stt '•» 


derson, for bis a 


notions was the Insertion offtrulV 
almanac features, namely 'n very fyU 
astronomical sectlpn and tidal tiibjck-,. 
. For these items Whitaker secbred the 
’willing . cooperalipn of , thd.' . theh 
Astronqmer Royal, and r. the)’ haVe, 


tinue to -star the pages : a “ZwOlf- 
' personenausschnltt ".for instance, is 
a ddcolletd So spectacular that twelve 
pairs of eyes can gaze down into it 
ntpncei.a Cigar can ht. fnier alia. a 
. V Lungfenlorpedo ’’ and a “Stfok- 
■ jW,w?i' a cigarette can be a 
. Smppk " a, bed, a slumber-coffin. 
\t itifiy; indeed be difficult to under- 
stand the German character without 
this ^ diqtionaiy. Tfiere . is, f or 
example; clear social' significance in 
the objects or inslitutions inspiring 
the greatest; number of sjang equivh- 
Lents -the ; . motor car first ahd fotei 

* niftCt' fn rxiirarl tv* if • 'W\ • *'- - 


ha^QSB kept some : ato^s: handily up hl$ 
sleeve) on Mr. Philip Henderson’s com- 
ment on Ids Tevjew of Mr. Henderson’s 
William Morris, ends, rather trium- 
phantly, by. saying that the hangings for 


morns, ana i .7 

apparently he h» ve 

'wMii.7.7 li "|T" -- ..... - fo*™ Jr® «i/RS a prt aa * p ?i.n. ii» : ^ - tl; »>-.*••* . . .apy r.mtxi • uiiu^ .# . rBixf/Couiign;'-.- ;*,uc..,»«fv. wip* uuiiurcuih;Hre.i3ji|. ano. FaUt, MUSlClranxcrTHetJ hu AuH'n*%v if' 

bfoidered • by May (Morris) and Uicy ship lifts been , cleai . e V^ Oxehbuty, C '"f V. : ---rl.V ! Vr,. ■ L -rl? S ^ h° ao ^M n S/ e --8-< Almo^ aOj-one who, can overenme !' 

...Yeats .^But is your reviewer, quite sure of the correction » J". ^ *; - * v . ; . . * •? : - .. : =T- ;• j jj,'-. 8 . v U. | -V'-Tv / ' bareback rjdirtg orflpe.embroldery), thfi', iniflahdMifty prdVbkcdbythis:- 

about this. Lucy Yeats ? Only a brave caption remains: UVlW •*-- ■ -U -v • *'. v \V >-'■ i . ^■ l - ,' - !* as l^ st * dw o^inr' loses; hpr'/ausieA'-III^OToo^iart/witti^ik-rtrii ’ 

n»o would claim lo know by heart the nB me was an .mbroidtrea., . ■ i > .•.>?• I ..vfe ^ -- ■ f°qli|h.1«sa llid bba»tiljg. ift , K 5.SS ■■■P.lg i ■' 

Christian namasoEall the females in the : ; ! - iSSS£kA£M '-T tfCv'.' / =; ■■ . hlpWahlebf chlldhottd bossfbly'nihe i o 1 ^ttad™ “ ind its thW 

**W“ L«™ however, is not ,, - tr TBr^ W iSgM^ WJS^:J£- ' '>■ . butquile qhMlessly'made-thestqry 

Yeats would S iXifeS*"' ITTrS^t '■■ ■ .. V 

D. J. GORDON. 

i . -The University, of heading. Faculty 
: .of Letters, WhiteknighW Park, .Reading. 


.fofodwr Jcind pf : inustratiqns^tois - fagtipwif-thshding^ 
Eg 8®?d ih^tjptihis'-fpr-iiraall When joli discover, .that fl„ishrn 8 Up'in :Nel 

, foteiin cltv— -the Miss. Watts,' -Was ta tight ..by, Rfiftp tench is. the' “ Fee’ 

pHfW the.' text. '.-The . P re ^ Mm^mes mOre—but c^iW- ; variety, much liked 
most. ;■ oid epougb to hb the^poem may '^se than-Alice,. 
bfefinSS^ fil^ ahd four - • ra6t >WWU a ; . picture, boo^. ■. :• f»fry -idles; harfote 

-'WTt •*- j.. .... vivid, .robust .-ehte'rtt 


:r.‘ ir 

1 • 





IhiMta. - ... 

u null lo» of booSca, minphtets, Oo?crnmof« 
publications. Colonial Office docummu, 
collect. 01-876 7254. llaMmwsmlih Dpotitt. 


Wo. buy llbrarln or 
ninphleu, □oscramoltt 


Liftbra's Place’ Barnw, S.W.13. 


. .. - * ;T- quu-Aore* 

most, followed tit some dlsfafta % 
fi m and schnapps,'. -The . 5 an$ j»lth 





1 Yes, Wo 




^ ^ f rY Vji* ft r i 


mi ,«no spnnapps, ; iueUan^ Mth 
- ■ Vhe ^ .Berlin has art. 

; Whelming leaff. - The likl’ of squrW 
.... materia], rather^ interestingly, , .fen. 
lures ; a n umhte of ; translsfiiohs . of 


'•T'Our revfoWer writes : -—Even 
; . bauistiiaijy equipped reviewers do not 
fthypys pretend to omniscience and 
Professor Gordoh is right to query the 
Cbrlsdan name of W. B. YCaut’s sister. 
■ L claim bo special yaloyr in the maui.r* 
bm took Lbe iiame pot From Mr. Hen- 


Mrs. Mflitorama EWn“ (or S, 

mads Spaodie* ^ J&". CW* 1 jf 

by D. Norris. B». 3 f 3 US . 

All Occasions M- O ^ a0 




All Occasions, » 


■ X'.i. . ■ ; T s MtaIf h L mL : J J ,L, T :r' . iwqwora, its schoolmaster's " note ' - 

" ft pft fable of chlldhoqd possibly, nide i to Reader? *V tiitd its tbjn, small print; 

£ ; :i '-Sli-rii 1 get -a, glorious Shoitk :. theifc Afri- ' 

: ^ 0 t1 - * not fcahiTolfc talAS are pithy, witty, pnd :■ 

, 8 ... rnouM properly to. climaxes. .;. The Tdll -of fascirnitiDfi cchocs. ' Mosi of 

■ : £nSl! pn * y bav - • -kw.re '■«*:' Stories aro suhrty. ajiimal tales ; 

■' . v •'• i - . pftn ?^, e T • ; : •: ; ■ 'from n ■ single village • between the , / 

: '^SSf«SS,SSa :i 

- f^om such a distinguished writer this. -mlmlJir -* 


•-.v; ,-ff, 

■-.1 -'i; 




r i ' • V- ri’Wv- . sL-W.'-’W,‘RM’ired.-' : l2s- l fid-> ; • • nEDuit'iji. nis native -i • 

*' ’•>- V ^ ■£ F^btn such a dlstinttuished \vrlfor rhtt ■ an ^’ ^yto ditwover how>harp and 
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Art and Architecture 

Martin, Roland. Living Architec- 
ture: Creek. H2pp, Photographs 
by Henri Stierlin. Oldbournc. 
£2 15s. 

This volume has the same merits and 
faults as the volumes on other his- 
toric styles and epochs already pub- 
lished in the same series. Its merits 
are superb photographs, well printed ; 
clearly drawn plans and diagrams ; 
and a scholarly but very readable 
text. Its faults are a maddening 
arrangement of the photographs, 
which have no captions and can be 
identified only by referring to a list 
ill another pari of the book, and a 
preface that neither introduces the 
book nor ill inn i nates its subject. 
The author of the preface in this casq 
is the Swiss sculptor Max BII-1, who 
confesses to Knowing most of the 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

\The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent rer/eii'l 

nurse, a Wimbledon schoolmaster rnenl, their economic institutions and 
and an amorous airman — but some- their religious and intellectual life. As 
how. though the book has a modest all illustration he takes one family, 
interest, the promise is more impres- 
sive than the performance. 


where international practices might 
have been discussed, is very 
perfunctory. 

The houses (mostly of a fairly 
luxurious kindl are, however, well 
shown and described. The text is in 
German as well as English. 


UUigrupEiy und Memoirs 
Cuuracii:. Michael, wiih Wright. 

Durmoi. New Guinea Veutme. 

190pp. Robert Hale. 25s. 

No Indian Civil Service, no Sudan 
Political Service, no Colonial Service, 
no East of Suez — young men these 
days have exceptional difficulty in 
seeking out adventure in traditional 
form. There is, however. Voluntary 
Service Overseas. It is different in 


Kotany 

Findlav, W, P. K. Wayside und 
WtffHllantl Fungi. 202pp. Frederick 
Warne. £3 5s. 

Dr. Findlay is a well-known 
authority on pests and diseases 
affecting timber. In the present 
volume he has turned his atten- 
tion to the wider field of way- 
side and woodland fungi, the book 
being beautifully illustrated by 
Beatrix Potter and others. An intro- 
duction to -the study of fungi and 
their relationship to man is followed 
by identification keys and an account 


tvyo main respects ; it can only pro- 
vide a minimum length of expatriate 

vuiuvuva »u nnutvmg imm ui llic . . r oy lUCllilllCH'llun ncys auu tin owvwuiu 

ancient Greek buildings only from f, xpcr cnc f_ 1 us *J so mostly for 0 f different groups of fungi, the 
meturec an.l nnivulM ih- rnarUr t,lose ,n , * , eir teens: these conditions L al j n names being in accordance with 

the Check List of the British Myco- 


pjetures and provide*, the reader with 
illustrations of some of his own 
designs. 


Mojzer, Miklcis. Dutch Genre 
Pointings. Translated by Eva Racz. 
48 plates. Corvina Press. Lou- 
don : Clematis Press. 25*. 

After Holland hud thrown 
Spanish yoke, Dutch artists awoke 
•an awareness of their surroundings 
The Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest, 
and Ihe Istvan Dobd Museum, Eger, 
can muster, between them, a most 
representative collection of this proli- 
fic period. In this selection of above- 
average colour reproductions: wed- 
ding feasts, scenes In taverns, market 
places and the home, the sharpening 


might lend themselves to narration in 
a series of newsletters but arc less ade- 
quate material for an account in 
book length. This book, with its 
laboured style and inevitable naivety, 
gives an impression of. being drawn 
out. The interest lies in the contrast 
between New Guinea life and the 


logical Society. The book wiM.be 
of great value to serious students of 
the subject, to amateurs and to 
others, who though agreeing with 
Horace that “ the meadow mush- 
room are Ln kind the best" may 


of .linnet, which was the wealthiest 
and most influential, and describes its 
pattern of family relationships and its 
loan anil mortgage activities. Norwich 
Jewry in the twelfth century suffered 
from the first anli-Jewish charge in 
England of ritual murder. It started 
by the finding of a boy's dead body, 
and the Jews were accused of taking 
his blood for the Passover. The boy 
became St. William. 

The Jews were the king's chattels, 
to be sold oi' transferred as he 
pleased. From time to lime Richard 
1 or Henry III would lake some of 
them under his protection lor his own 
financial purposes. The end of a 
gloomy story tells of the attempt of 
Edward' I to turn the Jewish money- 
lenders into merchants and artisans. 
He failed, and finally in 1290 came 
the decree of expulsion from the 
kingdom. 

The book is not easy reading be- 
cause of its massive documentation ; 
but the illustrations, maps und index 
make it easier. Fur good meusure 
Dr. Lipmiin has included a number 


something of the content ni 
mat hematics to the layman 
ever praiseworthy the aim f h H °' V ' 
suits have been uneven 

thev have aiiiiiiini.i.-j . .. 0 GI'W 



off the raconteur’s immediate, past at a cclc- nevertheless And .pleasure in learn- - of Hebrew pyenis of nN°r wlch 

Yoke to brated English school. The' expert- ■"* more ibout these fascinating and wrthy. *»“• "£ ,ch ™™ 

indings. cnees, including a bout of scrub elusive plants. ^litrd by another scholar. A. M. 

J ^ ‘ — Haberman. He does not give an 


typhus, are of the essential rawness 
that New Guinea is particularly dis- 
posed to provide. The teen-age has 
more. than its share of publicity, par- 
ticularly so far as music is concerned, 
but also in other directions : it lias not 
yet gained a literary grip. Here is a 
different kind, of teenager, a now 


Cookery 

McKinnell, Joyce. The Minns 
Meat Cook Book. 207pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 30s. 

Those still old-fashioned enough to 
dismiss vegetarians as cranks would 


Haberman. He does not give 
English translation or summary. 

Rou.se. E. Clive. Vinev, Elliott 
(Editors). Records of Buckingham- 
shire. Vol. 18. Part 1. 107pp. 

Buckinghamshire Archaeological 
Society. 


of a quill and the slaughtering of rather 'rare adventurous spirit, and for do well to read Joyce McKinney's Two recently uncovered mural paint 
the family pig, ail carry an air of H 1 ?* rea son this account is commend- book. Everything about it — other ings are described and illustrated by 
intimacy that is also artistically 
latisfying, . 

Sonic quaint English has been 
offered to us in the past in this excel- 
lent series, blit the present -tweuty- 
five-page introduction is impeccably 
translated. 


able and perhaps worth publicity, but than the title— is excellent. Well Mr. Clive Rouse in the current Buck- 
the question remains whether publico- written and attractively presented, it inghamshire Records. The earlier 
tion is not premature or inappropri- emphasizes the nutritional value of series, of the fourteenth and fifteenth 

whole foods and a meatless diet. Tt‘ centuries, is in Pad bury church, where 


ate in book form. 


We ide jit. Werner. Private Houses i 
An hneniationnl Survey. Trans- 
lated by E. Rockwell. 1 65pp. 
Thames and Hudson. £5 5s. 

The individually designed private 
, house; though not of great impor- 
tance in relation to planning or the 
• Environment, remains a significant 
branch. Qf architecture, because it 
; lends itself to experiment, is ofieh 
the. place where new ideas first 


is comprehensive in its scope, with 
particularly good sections on bread, 
cheese, eggs and vegetables. Cooks 
Who are worried by modern factory- 
fu ruling methods or even the sheer 
expense of meat eating will find in- 


Mokevski, Abraham, There and 
Buck. Translated .by Joseph Lefi- 
wich. 256pp. James Clarke. 35s. 

The Yiddish theatre is irather out ou 

sastss hook. 

the U.S.A- and .Britain, and decreas- 
ing ly supported in eastern Europe. History 
Abraham Morevski Was one of the 
•great figures in its heyday at the turn 
of Lf)e century, of the same ‘genera- 
tion, roughly, as Rudolph Schiid- 
kraul, and in these memoirs he writes 
' of his early days in the Russian 


work' in 1964 brought to light more 
paintings in addition to those already 
known. The other wull paintings, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean (here dated 
between 1594 and 1620), have been 
discovered in a house at Bcaconsfield. 
From the parish chest at Chalfont St. 
Peter, Mr. G. C. Edmonds transcribes 
from and discusses the accounts kept 
by the overseers of the poor in the 
earlier years of the qighlccntb 
century^ 


Literature and Literary Criticism 


Li PM AN. V. D. The Jews of Medieval 
Norwich : 355pp. The Jewish His- 
torical Society of England, £3 3s. 

Dr. V. Lipman, ex-president* of the 
Jewish Historical Society of England, 

has done valuable Service to medieval ' MacGallum, M. W. Shakespeare's 
English and Jewish history. by this Roman Plays and their Back - 

years. The booMi" rVadaUers'onie- c ?niprehensive study of the Jews of ■ ground. 666 pp. Macmillun. £3 3s. 

times touching, a fid a vivid document j t!,e ^' eval Norwich which was second • Though published ' as long ago ns 

* " In Importance to the London com- 19 [0 „ n d In some respects MipeSeded 

Mungo 'Mnc- 
Roman Plays 

•ueh thing.' This quite arbitrary eof Mk W. D., The Whial fnm. ihr h 4? *, IT? bo ‘! t : 

“} MWL«* I52pp> Dc,u. _ iOs. BST& sol T J ' B- Spencer in n foreword to 


emerge -and' (though . not so much as . • .^hc&tre, up ftp 1910, vyiih a few 
n formerly) often gjves young arebi- “Xomentary. fioshes-for ward to later 
• t£cts their •-first opportunity, • * 

:.A .collection of interesting new 


hWisTSrfoK JSZvSLS of. ^„woi4d : which itow seems (m- SnnTfST.fnnn?. X'W," . C T' 1910 and In some rcspec 
' : -•/ . LWin documcnlj, which were Dm 


- n j rf,. • V r ,B « yre- . nuiriaora ana social stri 

and .. the thi-ce-pa^c lntrpduqtion, turesquedot—lhey incIlKie a crolpured ; relations to:, the Ghristir 


C- 
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PAkTIClPAflON'jN' ESTAi;i\s#ti''TUli:iS'^ 

Sto.OGHT BY INOEPENbENT BSITIS H VESTQ R WHO HAS 

ALREADY/SUCCEEpEp.'.IN’ ALLlEp'' FiEiip^ iN : ’Th : iri A 

commonwealth. ! 

ESSENTIAL. 





ceded by a long ini rod net ory study 
of earlier Roman plays , and. of 

■ Shakespeare's ; sources. PJu larch, 
AmyOt and North. In his new pre- 
face to. this reissue Professor Spencer 

' writes frankly or .the shortcomings 
fls well as .the qualities of the book, 
and indicates the qhlef subsequent 
. work pa these plays. • . • 

- Reeve, Clara. The' Old English 
.. Bdrbni Edjlqd with an introduction 
. by James Trainer; 1 54pp. Oxford 
‘University Press: , 21s f 

In . her ■ most , famous;' novel, origin- 
ally and i less temptingly. , tjtjed The 
; Chanfphh :qf I'lrtue, Clara: Reeve 
; set outfo folio w the lend.' givetv by 
Hdrace; Walpole ' in The Ca file of 

• v> Improvir ^on tiiodel, wh icb. she 

■ thought excessively fantastical., The, • 
, Old English Baron is eerfajnly mbre 

reasonable . ; afjd • probable % than 
-O(ro/ito, bu t it stops : considerably , 
: • short of. Mrs. .Radclllfe's. djetermljia-'. 
•. -lion to. ;; explain itwdy . everything 
; -whioh- ' ipcMi Id possibly ; tgkdn . , is - 

; W^rhalurftl. Clara Rqeveihas ghoSts/ 
apil : §hpstiy happenihgs,,bvit they arc • 
uj tfinet, and : contribute sensibly to the 
/ . ; prqcess:by which J thei /hobfp hero, ' 
born iuyyouldi seeing is rqs- 


Thixboot.oxcellcS,l,^» 

add i (on lo the literature. foA*" 
out to .Show how inathematici^ 
think about their subject, ^ 
of arguments they cmplo^ and J 2 

techniques they develop lo a S 
typical problems. Thc S iy/ c ; s S 
bui there ,s never any 
talking down t„ the reader -. 1 
knowledge is not assumed but con. 
cent ration is demanded if the logical 
development is to be suecAw 
followed 1 o anyone with a genuine 

desire lo learn something of the con- 

lent of modern mathematics, and 
who is prepared tu devote some effort 
lo the tusk, this book can bestronulv 
recommended. 67 

Medieval Studies 

A Dictionary of Angels Compiled 
and edited by Gustav Davidson 
387pp. New York; The Free 
Press. London: Collier-jifactnil- 
lan. £3 3s. 

If it were not used so often by book- 
sellers in a different context, 

“ curious " would perhaps be an ap- 
propriate description of this elabo- 
rate encyclopedia of angels, good.isd 
bad alike. Here you can learn that 
Gelid is “ one of the twenty-eight 
angels who govern the twenty-eight 
mansions of the moon” and list 
“The Tall Angel" has 70JWO heads 
and is “ assumed to be Sandalpbon 1 ’, 
And illustrations drawn from web 
angelic specialists as Gabriel Dorf 
and various illustrators of PuraSst 
Lost will help to make your [Mi 
creep if Mr. Davidson’s iitdiislrian- 
entries fail lo stir the Imagination 
A full appendix provides such useful 
information as lists of the angels of 
the hours of Hie day and night, the 
names of tllith, the seventy amulet, 
angels invoked at the lime of child- 
birth and hn .“ invocation for Ek’k- 
ing Love in the Heart of Ihe Perten 
who is Ihe Object of our Detire . 

Angels have always encouraged lie 

higher flights of speculation. Tlw sum 

of most pepplcs knowledge of Inf 
medieval scholastics, after all, is tW f - 
alleged Interest in debating bow way 
angels could dance on' the P 01010 *^ 
needle. Mr. Davidson has rangw 
wide In gathering this amazing col- 
lection of wonder, horror, supetsu- 
tion and genuine conviction of sp 1 "; 
tuul reality. He draws largely on ^ 
more bi/afre legends 6 f apoawj 
litcnilure and the funlnsics ot owr. 
nie lore. But his Dictionary tf 
able source Tor lliosd who 
make the. most nf then; Dante 
Milton, not to speak 
edne regions of cii blwlisfic. . 

Sport* nnd Pastime* • • i’ h 

Williams. J. G. p - 
. Rowing - A 

160pp. Kaye nnf W < 
This book, arok item a ^ ^ w ing 
at Bcnlimonl^ CoHese, d - ircC i 

the- attention, oi ff 
gulshcd scientists 

..'G. P-. Williams 
Farnham Park R eha ^ - r scienlij! 
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Librarians 



Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York, U.S.A. 

(See Listener. December 24, 1959, p. M09, und 
jit r Ml of Learning). 

Reference librarian with an academic background sou ah t 
ht kmcrican liberal arts college < 1 200 enrolment and 
collection or 270,000 volumes), located 5 hours 
fora New York City. Start rug June 1 , 1 968. 

Fiir particulars airmail Walter Pilkington, 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, U.S.A. 


THE SCOTTISH WOOLLEN TECHNICAL 
, c COLLEGE 

(a Scottish Central Institution) 
co ^J 1 jj* 0 ° f A >sbtant Librarian 


0XUITY BOT0UGH OF BOURNEMOUTH PUBLIC LIBRARIES " 

^ PP i°i? t !I!? nt f M f Chi8j Assistant Librarian 

Cifet tna m«l Iltracj vp con»u| I nrea. Salary Mil bo wil Wri he imdaTp 
ifWMMUl Keord.n B to qua I mention un d exper fence. FuXrnar, t 
mlUlt on rftiMJL Temporary actfommnduiitin nnd un 10 £30 remol»? « 
poa b ipproprfeW cases, bend applications wlih lull pnrlfeulm and 
ns itftrta 10 Ita Borouah Librarian. Ccniral Library, Un^^f nTmi 
ra*, n urln not later ihan 27ih December. 1 nnsaowne, uoume- 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


LONDON BOROUGH OF CAMDEN 

LIBRARIES AND ARTS DEPARTMENT 

Candld.u. Z, S «»™n» of £7,. 

Rond opens In 1969; Hompiicad opened l!fi? 


Ausuvdia S9.3Q 

J*® 265 Sell. 

5l6f. 

<513.00 by air freight) 

*vv V 72 Kr. 

S' ^E-4.40 

g™' 33 -°° F - mk - 

not _ 

{*■ • .’ ’ iii^'od! 

■Mud) £3 13s. 8 d. (overseas) 
S* 310 Dr. 



£ Lire 

■>■......3,730 Yen 

• 33 


MSS. 30 

Netherlands 37 Gl 

New Zealand NZ$7.50 

Norway 74 Kr. 

E 0,imd ; 41.50 Zl. 

^ugal 296 Esc. 

55°*# £3 13s. 8d, 

Sih. Africa 7.40 Rds. 

fP* 10 610 Psls. 

SkKfan JES3.80 

Sweden 53 Kr 

Switzerland 4 «f 

£T94.00 

US -A 

(S 1 2.00 by airfreight) 

Or In any other currency at the 
local equivalent of £3 I Is. 8d. 
iiic rates qubled above apply 
only In cases where ■ exchange 

E crmlsslon, if necessary, has 
ten granted. 


UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

ApplIcRiIons are invited from men 
unp women for the post of Library 
Aufeinm fat the UnJYwaJiy tlbrtry 
ol BBliersen, but (o trander la ihe 
gmv Unlveally buildinss 01 Guild- 
ford in 196S. 

Minimum qiulffkatlona for Uie post 
an 5 G.C.E. panes at *' O “ level. 
Salary : £330 at 18 yean, plus £33 
London Allowance, cod substantial 
ft»hinnco towards travailing expenses 
wbilsl ihe University fi Ln London. 
Application! with tbs names and 
nddresKS or two referees, should be 
sent to lha SialT OfTlcer. UnbersJiy 
of Surrey Battersea Park Rood, 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEEDS 

BR0THERT0N 

LIBRARY 

Applications are Invited for 
ft. Mrf UNIVER5ITY 
LJBRARIAN and KEEPER OF 
THE BROTHERTON COL- 
LECTION at a salary of not 
lew than £3,570, vacant oii 
tne pending retirement of 
Mr. B. F. Page. 

Applications (3 copies), stat- 
ing age, qualifications and 
experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should 
reach the Registrar and Secre- 
tary, The University, Leads, 
2 (from whom. further par- 
ticulars may be obtained), not 
later than. 31st January,. I96g. r 
Applicants overseas may apply. 
In the first Instance by cable; 
naming three referees, prefer- 
ably In the United Kingdom. 
In reply, please quote 68/63/1. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLE0E 
OF NORTH WALES 
.BANGOR LIBRARY . 

Applications are invM;fdr ihe 
.pon. or ... . 

ASSISTANT .LIBRARIAN 

to Ibfl Scteooa Sfo I ton or lha Library: 
Applicants ^inuii; be. Qraduates 
D ■ pnirastooHJ 
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Staffordshire Education Committee 

MADELEY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
MADE LEY, NR. CREWE 
(Cheshire) 

(formerly County of Stafford Training College) 

Principal : Miss E. G. Malloeh, M.A. 

Application are invited far the post of 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

gs^^g^-sasrjsa: 

library experience. (A graduate would be preferred.) 

Salary on Lecturer Grade of the Pelham Scales (or equivalent,. 
Post to date from 1st April, 1968. 

Purtherparticuiar, and application forms from the Principal 
(Posts) to whom completed applications should be returned 

Janmry ^ *" “**’ not later than ISth 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
BOROUGH LIBRARIAN'S DEPARTMENT 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES OFFICER 
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A LIBRARY - ASSISTANT 

fa required fi>r The Oompany 
Scientific Information Service 
of tlie J. Lyons Group. 

DofiM will Include boot 
ordering, accessioning, inter* 
library loans, overdues. and- 
dealing, with telephone en-' 
qtiines. 5 day week, 9'a.m. — ■- 
5.30 p.m. : 

Candidates Should be at feast 
18 years of . age with some * O’ 
Level posses and at least one 
year s experience of public or 
special library routines. 

Please apply in writing! lo the 
Personnel Manager, I Lyons 
A Company ' Ltd., 149 Ham- 
mersmith Road ' London, 
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